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PREFACE. 



The object of the Author of the foUowiDg 
pages was to présent an accurate though condensed 
yiew of ail the knowledge that previous writers 
upon the culture of culinary Plants^ from the 
earliest times to the présent, hâve recorded. By 
80 doing, he hoped to coUect, in a yolume of 
moderate size and expense, information that is 
otherwise attainable only from works far too 
costly to be within the reach of a great majority 
of those of his countrymen, who, like himself, 
delight in the cultivation of their gardens.' He 
has not been mistaken in thinking this could be 
effected, and he submits this yolume to the public 
with the assurance that its accuracy may be relied 
upon, and the hope that it may be found to be a 
work that has been needed. His task has been 
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IV PREFACE. 

a humble one, for in this work he is almost 
exclusively " a retailer of other men's wares.^ 
He bas only had to epitomise the statements 
contained in larger works, and aîded hj a small 
type, and avoiding répétitions, hj arranging those 
plants together that required similar soil and 
treatment, %e has succeeded in his primary 
objects. 

Shoald the public approve of his production^ he 
may at no distant period publish similar volumes 
upon the other departments of the garden. Any 
objections that might be raised to the alphabetical 
arrangement of the objects of cultivation, according 
to their botanical names, is removed by the Index 
at the end of the volume. 

Oclober, 1835. 
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KITCHEN GARDENING. 



The Kitchen Garden is the most important object 
of the horticulturist's care, inasmuch as that its inha- 
bitants^ next to the products of agriculture^ tend 
most to the support of mankind. 

It often afFords the chief support of the cottager, 
and ought to be the constant attendant of his dwell- 
ing. Of more exalted mansions it is always an 
accompaniment, but it is much to be regrettée! that 
a more plentiful use of its products is not adopted in' 
' préférence to grosser aliment. 

The kitchen garden also bas for its inmates many 
plants chiefly valuable as rendering other Idnds of 
food more palatable^ or as possessing sanative quali- 
ties. Thèse last formerly far exceeded in number 
ail the plants of the Materia Alimentaria. The 
subséquent more gênerai employment of minerai 
medicmes bas reversed this state of our kitchen 
garden. The culture of aromatic herbs is also much 
less attended to since the introduction of spices. 

SITUATION OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In sdecting the site, and in erecting the inclo- 
sures, as well as in the after préparation of ^e soi], 
the ingenulty and science of the horticultiurist are 
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s KITOHEN OARDENINO. 

essentially requisite. He will be called upon to 
rectify the defects and to improve the adyantaffes 
which nature afibrds ; for it is very seldom that me 
natural situation of a mansion^ or the plan of ils 
grounds, allows him to construct it in the most ap- 
propriate spot. 

A gentle declination towards the S,, with a point 
to the E.^ is the most favourable aspect ; to the N. 
E. the least so : in short^ any point to the south is 
to be preferred to one verging towards the N. A 
high walI should indose it to ihe N. and E.^ gradu- 
ally lowering to the S. and W, If, however, a planta- 
tion or huilmngs, on the east side, at some distance, 
shelter it from the piercing winds which blow from 
that quarter, and yet are at such a distance as not to 
intercept the rays of the rising sun, it is much to be 

Sreferred to heightening the wall. 1 1 is a stiil greater 
esideratura to hâve a similar shelter, or that of a hill 
on the S.W. and N.W. points. 

The garden is best situated at a moderate éléva- 
tion ; the summit of a hill, or the bottom of a valley, 
is equally to be avoided. It is a fact, not very diffi- ' 
cuit of explanation, that low lying ones are the most 
liable to sufier from bli^ts and severe firosts ; those 
much above the level of the sea are obviously most 
exposed to inclement winds. 

SIZE OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

To détermine the appropriate size of a kitchen 
garden is impossible. It ou^t to be proportionate 
to the size of the family, their partiality ror vegetables, 
and the fertility of the soiL 

It may serve as some criterion to state that the 
management of a kitchen garden occupying the space 
of an acre, afibrds ample employment for a gardener, 
who will also require an assistant at the busiest periods 
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THE WAliIiS. 3 

of the year. In gênerai^ a family of four persons, 
exclusive of servants^ requires a full rood of open 
kitchen garden. 

THE WALLS 

Are usually built în pannels from fîfteen to thirty 
feet in length, one brick thick> with pillars^ for the 
sake of adding' to their strength, at thèse specified 
distances; the foundation a brick and a half thick. 
The plan of Mr. Silverlock, of Chichester, is worthy 
of adoption, since, if wéll constructed, it is equàlly 
durable, and saves one third of Ûie expense. Walis 
80 constructed are stated to become dry after rain 
much more rapidly than a solid wall of the same or 
any other thickness ; and there appears not a shadow 
of a reason why it should not ripen fruit equally well. 
He forms the wall hollow, nine inches in breaath, by 
placing the bricks edgeways, so as to form two 
facings ; they are laid in good mortar, and the joints 
carefully finished. They are placed altemately with 
their faces and ends to the outsides, so that every 
second brick is a tie, and in each succeeding course 
a brick with its end outwards is placed on the centre 
of one laid lengthways on either side. The top of Ûie 
wall must be coverea with a ooping of stone or bricks, 
projecting two inches. It is strengthened at every 
twenty feet by piers of fourteen inch work, built in 
the same manner, with bricks laid on edge*. The 
mode of oonstructing the piers, obviating the disad- 
vantages arising from training branches round their 
sharp angles, which often causes them to gum, re- 
commended by the Rev. T. Cullum, of fiury St. 
Edmonds, is to bave their corners bevilled. He also 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond. iv. p. 244. 
b2 
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4 KITOHEN QARDENING. 

advises the copîngs to project much further than they 
are usually made to do^ even as much as twelve 
inches, but his reasoning refers more immediately to 
the management of wall-fruit*. 

It is a practice, sanctioned by economy^ to build 
the wall htuf brick thick^ on a nine inch foundation, 
and to compensate for its want of strength a waved 
form is given. Both the smallness of its substance, 
and its form^ are found^ however, to be inimical to 
the ripening of fruit. In every instance a wall should 
never be lower than eight feet. 

FALINO AKD HEDOES. 

Next to a wall, a close stout paling of the above 
height is to be preferred. A hedge is not only 
an imperfect screen, but in other respects is worse 
than useless, since nothing can be trained to it, and 
its roots exhaust the soi! in their neighbourhood 
very considerably ; as the south fence of a garden 
it may be employed without such numerous disad- 
vantages. For its formation quick or hawthom is in 
gênerai employed, and is, perhaps, the worst shrub 
that could be made use of. A haw^orn hedge, says 
Mr. Williams, of Pitmanston-house, near Worcester, 
is the imrsery of the same aphides, beetles> and cater- 
pillars, that feed upon the foHage of the apple and 
pear, from hence they spread to the trees nearest the 
hedge, and finally overrun the whole garden. Uaving 
thus deprecated the use of the hawthom, he proceeds 
to demonstrate the superiority of evergreen over deci- 
duous hedges ; and more especially recommends the 
holly, which he states to be nothing near so slow a 



• TraiM. Hort. Soc. Lond. iv. pp. 269— 71 . 
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PLAN OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. H 

grower as is generally imagined. In a cloudy day ih 
April or May, the wind seems to be actually re- 
fngerated in passingthrough a thick hawthorn hedge, 
and this may be accounted for on the same principle 
that cool air is obtained in the houses of India, by 
sprinkling branches of trees with water in their 
vérandas. HoUy, laurel, and most evergreens exhaie 
but litt'e moisture from their leaves, except for about 
a mon^ in June ; consequently in April and May, 
when we most require warmth, and in September and 
October, the leaves of thèse, when fuUy exposed to 
the sun, become heated to the touch, he surraises to 
85° or 90° *. Added to this, hoar frost, or a déposi- 
tion of moisture of any kind, never attaches so readily 
or remains for so long a time upon the foliage of 
evergreens as upon the sprays of deciduous shrubs, 
consequently the refrigeratory power is greatly dimi- 
nished. When the garden is of considérable extent, 
three or four acres and upwards, it admits of cross 
walls or fences for an increase of training surface 
and additional shelter. 

PLAN OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In forming the ground plan of a Idtchen garden, 
utility is the main object The form and aspect 
represented in the accompanying sketch, are, perhaps, 
as unobjectionable as any, since none of the walls 
face due north, and consequently the most advantage 
possible is obtained for the trees as respects their 
exposure. A border should extend round under the 
wall of about ten feet breadth, the widest on those 
sides that face the south, which not only is bénéficiai 



• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond. ii. p. 354. 
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to ^e trees^ but convenient for raising early crops, 
&c. Next to this should be a walk five feet in width . 
likewise extending round die area. 




WALKS. 

Clayey gravel is best employed for the walks, 
though they are often formed of road-drift, sand^ or 
cinders; grass is inconvénient, not only from its 
wetness, but from the injury it sustains from die 
wheelbarrow, &c. Each walk should be laid five 
inches thick of the material emploved, being founded 
upon stones, brickbats, clinkers, èic, whic» serving 
as an underdrain, keep it dry in the wetlest weather. 
It should be gently arched, as this form tends also to 
keep it in a dry state> and to prevent it sinking 
into holes. Beneath the walks the roould ought to 
be good, as the roots of the trees extend in gênerai 
beneath them. 
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FORCING. 



Box and other live edgîngs being a harbour for 
snails, dugs, and other vermin, are best excluded; 
and the limite of the beds and walks marked by a 
single course of bricks, as thèse are not only durable, 
but save much labour in keeping them up. On the 
edges of the cross-paths parsley, thyme, or other pot- 
herbs may be employed for this purpose. 

PLANTINO YBXJIT TUBES. 

The insertion of the fruit trees is the first thing to 
be attended to, at the proper season^ after the forma- 
tion of ^ garden, both agakist the walls and on the 
borders ; on the main oompartments no fruit tree oi 
a size larger than the gooseberry shrub should on any 
account be admîtted, for not only are ihe culinary 
tribes injured l^ thdr présence, but the roots of tlîe 
trees must either be materially injured, or, what is as 
objectionable, the beds cannot be submitted to the 
spade ; even the gooseberries, raspberries, &c., should 
be planted in compartments by themselves, they then 
can hâve any requisite cultivation performed more 
easily, and are prevented injuring other crops. 

Espaliers ought not to be nearer to each other 
than fifteen «r twenty feet. Dwarf standards, if 
admitted, at least the same. If thèse or full standards 
are necessanly admitted on the main quarters, they 
ought to be set at least fifty feet apart, and towards 
the angles of the divisions. , ^. 



ThuB much can be done in taking advantage of 
ail natural circumstances that contribute to the wel- 
fare of plmlls, and to obviate as much as possible 
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8 KITOHEN «ARDENINO. 

their defects^ without having recourse to any artificial 
beat, &:c. But the température of our dimate, even 
with the most just management^ can never be raised 
sufficiently high^ by any practical means of accumu- 
lation, for the growth of the plants of warmer coun- 
tries ; nor in winter, to grow certain vegetables, which 
are.then in request, that will flourish at other seasons 
in our unsheltered beds. To overcome this barrier 
of nature, an artificial température is obtained, and 
the severity of the natural atmosphère excluded by 
means of glass. This constitutes the Hot House and 
Forcing department; but^ as far as it is connected 
with the inhabitants of the kitchen gardeu, it is hère 
treated of, as preventing, in a çreat measiu-e, the 
necessity of ulterior référence, which cannot, without 
endless répétitions, but confuse and disturb every 
advantage that is obtained by a systematic arrange- 
ment. In pursuance of this opinion, directions for 
the construction of hotbeds, sizes of frames, &c., are 
given hère, dnce for ail crops that require artificial 
beat, the construction of a hotbed is the same, conse- 
quently the following will serve as a gênerai guide. 

HOTBEDS, 

A hotbed is in gênerai constructed of stable dung, 
of which that made by the best fed horses is to he 
preferred. It should be about ten days from the 
stalls, and without too large a proportion of litter. 
After being thrown into a heap of conic form for 
five or six days, it must be so tiimed over that the 
inner parts are brought to the outside, the clots well 
separated with the fork, the heap being re-formed 
conical as before, and left for an equal number of days. 
By this time and treatment the dung in gênerai 
acquires a suflScient and steady beat ; if, however, it is 
very dry and fresh, it must be moderately moistened 
and left for five or. six days more. At the time of 
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formins the heap, as well as at every turning, water 
should De applied, if its substance appears at ail dry^ 
as a regular state of moisture is of first importance 
to the obtaining a favourable fermentation. There 
is a considérable différence of opinion with respect 
to the length of time that dung snould continue thus 
in the heap, some gardeners protractîng it even.to 
four weeks ; a more décisive rule appears to be, that 
it should remain untU the straw in gênerai assumes 
a dark brown colour, when it should be immediately 
formed into the bed. If, of necessity, dung is used 
that is neither fresh nor strong, a portion of coal ashes, 
or a larger one of leaves or tan, may be mixed with 
advantage. If it is fresh, the addition of thèse is apt 
to make the fermentation violent and transitory. Dr, 
Hunter, however, recommends leaves to be mixed at 
ail times, as beat is thereby generated during a greater 
length of time*. In cold, wet, or boisterous weather the 
heaps shouldbecovered to a moderate depth with litter. 
In making the beds, they must be so situated as 
to be entirefy free from the overshadowing of trees, 
buildings, &c., and having an aspect rather a point 
eastward of the S, A reed fence surrounding them 
on ail sides is a shelter that prevents any réverbéra- 
tion of the wind, an evil which is caused by paling 
or other solid inclosure. This must be ten feet high 
to the northward, or back part ; of a similar height 
at the sides, but in front only six. The wicket or 
gâte must be of sufficient width to admit a loaded 
wheelbarrow. An inclosure of this description, 100 
feet in length and sixty broad, will be of a size suffi- 
ciently large for the pursuit of every description of 
hotbed forcing. But for cucumbers, melons, and a 
few inferior article, a space for six or eight lights is 
suffîcienU Fruit may be forced slightly by being 

* Georg. Essays, ii. p. 63. 
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trained within it on the southem aspect; the fence 
on that âde, in that case^ must be of brick or wood, 
and^ to assist in increasing the température^ painted 
black. To prevent unnecessary labour^ this indosure 
should be formed as near to the stable as possible. 

For the réception of the bed, a trench is often 
recoromended to be dug^ of îts determined length 
and breadth, and six inches deep^ if the soil is wet, 
or eighteen or more if it is dry. In a dry soil and 
climate this cannot be productive of much injury, 
but^ otherwise^ it almost always chills the bed; at 
<he same time^ it is to be observed^ that it is never 
productive of benefit, further than not bein^ so 
nigh it is easier of access^ but gîves much additional 
trouble both at the time of founding, and afterwards 
when linings are to be applied. rrom thèse and 
other considérations^ which may be discemed as the 
future opérations are traced, it appears that a hot- 
bed is best founded on the surface to which a gentle 
inclination from the N. towards the S. shomd be 
given. 

The site of the bed beîng determined, a stake 
should be driven perpendicularly at the four corners, 
as a guide for its rectangular construction. The 
dung must be thoroughly mixed just before it is 
used, and as carefully separated and spread regularly 
with the fork as the bed is formed with it. It is 
beneficially settled down in every part alike by beat- 
ing with tne fork, as the work proceeds, rather than 
by treading, for if too much compressed a high 
degree of beat is generated, but is soon spent; a con- 
trary phenomenon is often caused if trod to a still 
greater excess, viz., that no beat at ail is engendered. 

The longest, or littery, part of the dung should be 
laid at the Dottom of the bed, and the finer fragments 
of the dung upon the top. If it is not r^ulany and 
moderately moist throughout, it should be sprinkled 
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over with water. As the surface on which the bed 
is founded is usually horizontal^ so is tlie dung laid 
perfecUy parallel with it Mr. Knight recommends 
ît, on tne contrary, to be equally indined with its 
foundation, that it may associate well wità the new 
form which he recommends fbrirames. 

The breadth of a bed must always be from four to 
fiye feet — in the depth of winter four and a half 
feet high when fimily settled; — to form it of this 
size, about twelve barrow-loads are required to a 
light. In early spring a height of three and a half 
feet is sufficient) and as the season advances it may 
décline to three or two and a half feet In May, or 
early summer, when the only object is to hasten the 
g^mination of seeds, two feet, or eighteen inches, is 
not less than the necessary height. The length of 
the bed in ail cases must be giiided by the size of the 
firame. 

To prevent the sudden changes of température in 
the extemal air affecting the beat of the bed, a 
practice of Mr. Fowler, who was the first person that 
ever produced cucumbers about Christmas, is much 
to be commended: he was accustomed to coat the 
aides of the bed with sand (coal ashes or eai th might 
be substituted) to a thickness of two feet. "This," 
observes Bradley, *'not only prevents a fluctuation in 
the beat, but maintains the bed in a regular one 
much longer." 

As the beat déclines, linings, or, as they mi^t be 
more properly palled, coaiings, are made use of ; 
which consist of bot fermenting dung, laid from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches, in proportion to the 
coidness of the season, &c., ail round the bed, to the 
whole of its height, and if founded in a trench, one 
equally deep must be dug for the coating, it being of 
importance to renew the beat as much as possible 

• Gen. Treat. on Husb. and Gard. ii. p. 63. 
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throughout its whole mass: if after a while the 
température again déclines^ the old coating must be 
taken away, and a sîmilar one of hot dung applied 
in its place. As the spring advances, the warmth of 
the sun will compensate for the décline of that of the 
bed ; but as the nîghts are generally yet cold, either 
a moderate coating, about nine or ten inches thick, is 
required ; or themowings of grass, or even litter, may 
be laid round the sides with adyantage. 

The depth of earth^ as well as the time and manner 
of appl3ring^ vary considerably ; it should never be put 
on undl four or five days after the bed is formed : — 
before it is applied the edges of the bed should be 
raised full eight inches higher than the middle^ as 
from the additional weight of the frame they are sure 
to sink more, and quicker ; thereby often causing the 
earth to crack and injure the roots of the plants*". 

The roots of plants being liable to injury from an 
excessive beat in the bed^ several plans hâve been 
devised to prevent this effect If the plants are in 
pots plun^ed in the earth of the bed, they may be 
raised an inch or two from the bottom of the noies 
they are inserted in^ by means of a stone. But a still 
more effectuai mode is to place them within other 
pots, rather larder than themselves: aspace fiUed with 
air being thus interposed between the roots and the 
source of beat, an effectuai security is obtained. To 
prevent the same injury occurring when the plants 
are in the earth of the bed, a moderate layer of neat's 
dung, laid between the earth and the fermenting 
mass, is an efficient précaution, and is much préfér- 
able to a similarly placed layer of turf, which interrupts 
too much the full benefit of the beat A plan recom- 
mended by Bradley is well worthy of notice. A 
woven hurdle, somewhat larger than the frame, being 
placed upon the dung, on this its woodwork can rest, 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., iii. p. 147. 
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and tbe earth is laid within it: thus the whole can be 
moved together without disturban ce *. This would 
especially be of advantage when bark îs employed, 
wnich requires occasional stirring to renew its beat, 
in case of emergency, when time cannot be allowed 
for the bed becoming regular in its beat before the 
plants are inserted. Besides thèse précautions^ vacan- 
cies should be left in the mould, and holes bored 
witb a thick pôle into the bed, which must be fiUed 
up witb hay or dung when the danger is passed. 

For ascertaining the internai température of the 
bed, the thermometer is the only certain guide ; as 
it also is for judging of the température of the air 
within theframe: the ingenious modeof introducing 
it into the body of the bed recommended by M. 
Régnier of Paris, is to bave the thermometer inclosed 
in a wooden case of the size and form of an ordinary 
dibble^ which is to be lined witb baize, and fitted 
witb a cap of tinned iron to exclude the exterior 
température. The end which enters the earth is shod 
witb perforatôd copperf. In conjunction witb the 
thermometer, trying sticks may be emnloyed for 
occasional observation: thèse are smootn laths of 
wood, about two feet in length, thrust into différent 
parts of the bed, which, being drawn out and grasped 
quickly, afford a rough estimate of the beat of the 
bed. 

The small content of the frame, and the rapid 
détérioration of the air within it by the plants, render 
its fréquent renewal necessary. To effect this, the 
common practice is to raise the glasses in proportionate 
heights according to the state oi the air, and to prevent 
any injury arising, when necessarily admitted during 
indement weather, mats are hung over the opening ; 
but notwithstanding thèse précautions, the supply of 

* Gen. Treat. on Huab. and Gard., i. p. 47. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., iii. p. 180. 
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air can seldom be regular; hence^ and froro sudden 
chills; the plants are often checked, somedmes essen- 
dally injured. It may be remarked hère, that raw, 
foggy days, if anything^ are more unfayourable than 
those that are frosty for the admission of air.— A 
complète remedy for ail thèse difficulties is afforded 
by a plan suggested by Dr. Hales^ the celebrated 
vegetable physiologiste since by it a f^ular supply of 
warm air is kept up^ and renders it unnecessary ta 
raise the lights^ except in the most favourable times. 
His mode succeeds on the principle that warm air 
ascends, and simply consists of a pipe passed throueh 
the body of the bed, one end communicating with tne 
exterior air^ the other opening into the frame, at one 
of the top corners of which an aperture must be 
made ; the heated air of the frame will constantly be 
issuing from this aperture, and its place supplied by 
that which rises through the pipe*. This suggestion 
is more practically illustrated by Mr. Keith of 
Rayelstone^ who states that he employs a pipeof lead 
about two or three inches in diameter, bent nearly at 
a right angle^ and each limb being three feet long; one 
of thèse to be placed horizon tally as the bed is forming, 
with its mouth extending into the open air ; that of 
the other opening into the frames ; a cap should be 
fitted to the first, and by a slit on its under side the 
quantity of air admitted can be regulatedf* 

Although stable manure, irom its abundance, is 
generally employed for the construcdng of hot beds, 
yet there are seyeral other yegetable matters that are 
also in use for the same purpose. Tanners' bark, from 
its long condnuance and regularity of beat, is much 
to be preferred, especially for very tender exodes. 
In many situadons it can be obtained at a cheaper 
rate than stable dung: it should be employed when 

* Lewis' Chem., 2nd éd. i. p. 411. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, iii. p. 185. 
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fresh drawn from the vats^ or at most when a fortnight 
or three weeks old ; it must ky in a heap for six or 
eight days^ to allow the escape of the suporfluous 
iDoisture -, in gummer this is not of such material 
conséquence^ as an excess of wet is at that season not 
80 liable to prevent fermentation. If the ground is 
dry^ a pit three feet deep may be dug> and is betterif 
Kned with boards or brickwork ; but whateyer may 
be the nature of the soil, it is best to form this case or 
\m of a similarheight upon the surface. Widiout 
some support the tan will not form a solid bed, and if 
mould becomes mixed with it, the fermentation is 
retarded, or entirely prevented. The breadth must 
not be less than five or six feet, or of a length shorter 
than ten or twelye, otherwise the beat will not be 
lasting. When the bark is laid, it must be gently 
settled with the fork, but never trodden upon ; for if 
violently compressed it loses the power of fermenting : 
if the liark is fresh, and not ground very small, it 
attains a sufficient warmth in a fortnight for the 
insertion of the plants, and will continue in beat for 
two or three months ; the larger the fragments of the 
bark are, the longer time it requires to ferment, but 
in an equal proportion it attains a higher température 
and préserves it much longer ; middle-sized bark is 
therefore in gênerai to be preferred; and, added to the 
above considérations, it is to be remarked that when 
made of large fragments violent and sudden excesscs 
often arise, even after the bed bas been constructed 
two or three months ; on the contrary, if very small, 
the fermentation soon passes off. 

When the crops are removed and the beat déclines, 
if well stirred, and a load or two of fresh bark mixed 
with it, the bed will acquire and continue in beat for 
an equal further lapse of time: this may be repeated 
throughout the year as often as the beat is found to 
décline. But it is necessary every autumn entirely, 
or nearly so, to reconstruct me bea with fresh bark ; 
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for when the old is far advanced towards putrefacHon, 
it will no longer générale beat. If the bed is required 
in a shorter time than it would of itself acquire a 
sufficient température^ a small quantity of fresh fer- 
menting dung may be placed at the bottom of the bed; 
otherwise this is a detrimental practice, occasioning 
often a violent, and always a transient fermentation. 

The leaves of the oak and sweet chestnut^ and 
doubtless of many other trees, answer for hotbeds as 
well or even better than tanners' bark, since they will 
continue to afFord a moderate beat for nearly twelve 
raonths, without any addition or stirring. They are 
to be collected as they fall in autumn^ and carried to 
some situation^ or be so hurdled in, that they may be 
preserved from scattering by the winds; the heap 
should be six or seyen feet thick^ trod firmly down^ 
and moderately watered if dry. In a few days a very 
powerful beat is produced, and in five or six weeks 
will bave become so regular, that it may be broken 
up^ and the beds constructed with its materials, water 
being again employed if dryness appears^ and they 
must be well trod down as before. There are many 
other substances that generate beat during ferment- 
ation ; there is perhaps no vegetable substance that 
dœs not. Even a heap of dry sticks acquires a strong 
accession of température if moistened. Mr. Bumet 
of Kennet, N. B., recommends the trial of the refuse 
matter thrown off in dressing âax^ for constructing 
hotbeds: "this refuse," be says "he bas observe^ 
when left undisturbed^ continue at a température of 
64° for many months ; '' be seems to intimate as long 
as fourteen*. This material is, however, to be had in 
very few districts. Grass, and other green herbage, 
and even wetted straw mixed with coal-ashes, bave 
been used on an emergency with success. 



Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., il. p. 219. 
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Instead of forming hotbeds with open sîdes^ as has 
been hitherto described, pits of brick-work and other 
materials are very generally constructed for con- 
taining the fermenting mass. 

Mr. Flanagan, gardener to Sir T. Hare^ of Sfow 
Hall, Norfolk, and Mr. West, who holds the same 
situation under the Marquis of Northampton, at 
Castle Ashby, hâve each proposed plans of pits, of 
which that of the first horticulturist is the least ex- 
pensive ; that of the latter more economical in other 
respects, not only as preventing the waste of beat, 
but in the best mode of applying it. The plan of 
Mr. Smith, given under the nead Melon, appears to 
be superior to either. It may be laid down as a fun- 
damental principle, that, in applying beat, it should 
always be brought to the bottom of the body to be 
heated. 

Mr. Flanagan only allows the heat of fermentine 
dung to be employed, the steam being prevented 
entering the frame. One advantage arising from 
this he States to be, that fresh-made dung may be 
employed, and, consequently, the loss sustained by 
any préparation is prevented. If, however, it b!e 
a tact tnat the steam of dung is rather bénéficiai 
than otherwise, fresh fermenting dung can be used, 
without any détriment that I am aware of, in other 
pits of which we bave plans. Mr. F. describes bis 
pit as folio ws :— It is four feet deep within ; the 
towest ten inches of solid brick-work sunk in the 
earth ; the remainder is a flue, three inches wide in 
the clear, carried entirely round the pit; the inner 
wall of which, forming the sides of the pit, is four- 
inch work, well bedded in mortar, and pointed, to 
prevent the steam penetrating; the outer wall of 
the flue is also four-inch but open work, to admit 
the steam and that of dung-coatings into the flue, 
the top of which is rendered tight by a covering of 
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tiles, &c. The frame rests on the external wall of tb 
flue. The cavity of the pit> which is kept dry b; 
means of drains, is nine feet two inches long, two feet 
eight inches wide, and four feet deep. It is fiÙed 
with broken bricks, to within eighteen inches of the 
top 'y then a foot of short cold dung, six inches of yery 
rotten dung, trod down so as to admit half an incn 
depth of coal-ashes, for preventing the intrusion of 
any worms that may be in the dung, complète the 
structure*. 




The accompanying sketch and références wiU fully 
explain the plan of Mr. West. DD, chamber in 
which the dung is placed, three and a half feet deep, 
surrounded by nine-inch brick-work. One half of 
this is filled longitudinally with dung at the com- 
mencement, which, if kept close shut up, will last 

• Trans. Hort. Soc Lond., vol. iv. p. 188. 
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twdve or dghteen days, according to the quality of 
the dung. As the beat déclines, the other side is fiJled, 
and the température is Airther sustained by additions 
to the top of both, as the mass settles. When this 
united beat becomes insuffident, the side first filled 
being cleared, the old manure must be mixed with 
sonie fresh, and replaced ; this being repeated alter- 
natdv to either heap as often as necessary. A A, are 
the doors, two of which are on each side, for the 
admission of the dung. They are two and a half 
feet square, fitted into grooves at the bottom, and 
fastened by means of a pin and staple at the top. 
B B, are small areas sunk in front, surrounded by a 
curb of wood. G G G, are bars nassing longitudinaUy, 
as a guide and support in pacldng tne dung. C, re- 
presents a bar of cast-iron, two inches wide and 
three-quarters of an inch thick, placed on edge, of 
which there are a row a foot asunder across the 
chamber, to support a layer of small wood, branches, 
and leaves, H, for the purpose of sustaining the 
soil, K, in the upper chamber ; £ E, représenta the 
orifices, of whicn there are a séries ail round the 
pit, communicating with the flue F F F, which 
surrounds the bed ; the exterior wall of tlils flue is 
built with bricks laid flat, the inner one of bricks set 
on edge. The flue is two inches wide, and, for the 
sake of strength, bricks are passed occasiontdly from 
side to side as ties. The top of the flue, and the 
internai part of the wall, which rise, at the back 
and front, to the level the earth is meant to stand, 
are covered with tiles, over the joints of which 
slips of slate, bedded in mortar, are laid, to prevent 
the escape of the steam of the dung. L represents 
one of two plugs, which stop holes, left to regulate 
the beat and steam as may be necessary. The outer 
wall supports the lights. For the convenience of 
flxing me dung, it is best to fill the half of the 
c2 
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chamber at the commencement, before the branches, 
mould, &c., are put on*. 

The gardener of R. Vachell, Esq., of Coptford 
Hall, Essex, ou a somewhat similar princîple as the 
above, adopts a plan remarkable for its simplidty. 
A bed of faggots, four feet high, being laid as even 
as possible, and sustained in their places by means of 
stakes, are covered with long litter and tan to prevent 
the steam rising into the firame, which, together with 
the mould, are placed as usual. The beat is afforded 
from coatings of bot dung, renewed as often as 
requiredf. 

FRAMUS. 

Frames vary in their proportions. When made 
in the usual forro, the back of the frame for pine- 
apples should be at least three feet and a half high, 
the front fifteen inches, but greater heights are 
allowed when this shelter is employed for plants of 
taller growth. Those employed for melons and 
common purposes, are not more than fifteen inches 
high behind, sloping to seven in front. The breadth 
in every instance about ûve feet ; the length accord- 
ing to the number of lights, each of which is usually 
forty inches wide. They ought not to be constructed 
for more than three lights, for, beyond that size, they 
become unwieldy. If, however, they are constructed 
of a larger size, as likewise those of an extraordinary 
height, they should be constructed with moveable 
joints, so as to take to pièces for the convenience of 
removal. Mr. Knight bas suggested an important 
improvement in the form of frames, which, from 
its obvions rationality, must strike conviction to 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 220. 
t Traus. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 455, 
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eveacy reader. He observes that the gênerai practice 
is to make the surface of the bed perfectly horizontal, 
and, to give an inclination to the glass, that side of 
the frame which is to stand towards the north is 
inade nearly as deep again as its opposite^ so that if 
the mould is placed of an equal depth (as it ought 
to be) over the whole bed, the plants are too far from 
the glass at one end of the frame, and too near at the 
other. To remove this inconvenience, he points ont 
the mode of forming the bed on an inclined plane, 
and thé frame formed with sides of equal depth, and 
so put together as to continue perpendicular when 
on the Mi, as represented in the accompanying 
sketch*. 




There are several minor points in the construction 
of frames that deserve attention. The strips of lead 
or wood that sustain the panes of glass should run 
across the frame and not lengthways; they then 
neither obstructsomuch theentrance oflight, nor the 

riing oflfof rain. The inside of the frame should 
painted white, since plants generally suffer in 
them for want^ of Ught ; if the accumulation of beat 
was required the colour should be black. 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. 1. p. 142. 
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RAISIN6 THE FRAMES. 

It is a well-known difficulty that the gardener has 
îu raisîng the frames^ so as to keep the foliage of the 

Slants within them at a determined and constant 
istance from the glass; to remedy this, Mr. Naim, 
eardener to J. Creswell, Esq., of Battersea Priory, 
nas introduced the ingénions contrivance represented 
in the accompanying sketch and références— A, a 
moveable frame — BB, inside lining of the pit—CC, 
outer walL Between thèse die sides of the frame 
pass^ and are lowered or elevated by racks and 
spindies, DD*. 
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A more simple plan might perhaps be adopted^ 
by having frames of the same length and breadth as 
the original, but only from an inch to three inches or 
upwar£ deep : thèse, as necessary, might be put on 
the top, and would be kept close by the pressure of 
the lights; bolts and nuts might also be easily applied, 
and the insterstices rendered still more impervious to 
air by being faced with list. 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 130. 
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There are one and two light frames, which are 
chiefly employed in raising seedlings^ &c. Akin to 
thèse are hand-glasses, quadrangular and bell-shaped ; 
those with cast-iron frames are beyond comparison 
more durable than those of any otha* materiaL 
Paper frames are often employed in the place of 
matting, for shading and sheltering hand-glass crops^ 
with great adyantage. If employed alone throu^* 
out the growth of any forced crop, unremitted atten- 
tion is necessary^ and is seldoro requiled with good 
success. The best form is that of the pitched roof 
of a iiouse. The wood-work should be firm and 
strong, but as light as possible; of varied size^ but 
generdUy about ten feet long, four feet wîde at the 
bottom^ and about thirty inches high to the pitch. 
On each side two pannels should open on hinges, 
within two feet of each end^ each pannel eighteen 
inches wide^ for the convenience of admîtting air, 
&c. A lattice-kind of Work, with wide intervais of 
packthread^ should be made over ^e frame^ and 
fastened firmly to its wood-work, for the support of 
the paper during violent winds. The best sort of 
paper is a moderate kind of white printers* paper. 
whited-brown paper is however generally employed ; 
but whichever is used, it should be as stout as pos- 
sible. This being pasted smoothly over the frame 
and perfectly dry, must be treated lightly with lin- 
seed oil that bas been boiled. Thèse frames should 
be prepared a considérable time before wanted, that 
they may be completely dry, and free from the oUy 
odour, which is very obnoxious to plants. 

SHELTER FOR THE OLASS. 

In proportion to the number of lights, matHng for 
shading and sheltering must be at hand. The usual 
mode of covering at night is by laying on mats, and 
over thèse litter, m thickness according to the severity 
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ef the season. Some gardeners lay hay immediately 
in contact with the gmss, and over tiiis the mats. 
Every person conversant with thèse modes of shelter, 
is aware of their inconvenience ; in rainy weather 
they soon hecome wet^ and rapidly chill the heds ; 
added to which^ the trouhle caused in placing and 
removing them^ and the danger to the glass from 
the stones laid on as a résistance to the wind^ are by 
no means inconsiderable. Mr. Seton^ to obviate thèse 
inconveniences, employs a particular covering, which 
he constructs of four laths, two of such a length as 
to exceed a little that of tlie frame^ and the bthers 
in a similar manner that of its breadth ; thèse are 
bound together at right angles^ so as to form a parai- 
lelogram of the form and size of the frame^ and 
pièces are bound across this at a foot apart from each 
other. Over this a mat is spread^ and over the mat 
a layer of straw is fastened, laid on level like thatch, 
from three to six inches thick, as may appear necès- 
sary. If the breadth of the framé is or exceeds four 
feet^ it is best to bave the covering in two parts^ 
otherwise it becomes weak and unwieldy. Thèse 
pannels, as they may be called, Mr. Seton also 
employs in preserving tender plants through the 
winter. A pit or frame earthed up ail round, and 
covered with one of them, or two or three if needfdl, 
is completely impervious to frost*. 

ROTATION OP CROPS. 

The order in which successive crops are grown on 
the same compartment has very considérable influ- 
ence in prolonging the continuance of the soil in 
fertility. Some vegetables, as onions, and carrots, 
are extremely impoverishing to a soil, whilst 
lettuces are but in a smaU degree prejudidaL 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 296. 
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It is, therefore, obvious, that a succession of exhaiiiu^ 
ing crops should be never grown on the same bed, 
however plentiful manure may be, not merely because 
abondance is no excuse for a want of economy, but 
that fresh applied dung is not so immediately béné- 
ficiai as those remains of organised mattcrs, which, 
by long continuance in the soil, bave become impal- 
pably divided, and diffused through its texture, and 
of which each succeeding crop consumes a portion. 
Those plants in gênerai are the least exhausting 
which bave the largest surface of leaves, and vice 
yersâ, because the first are not only possessed of a 
larger portion of aqueous than soUd matter than the 
latter, but also are enabled to obtain a greater quan- 
tity of their food from the atmosphère. It may be 
objected, to many crops included by this rule, and 
especially to turnips, that they require a soil of 
extrême fertility ; but this is only an apparent ano- 
maly, for, although the tumip, for example, requires 
arich soU, it is only because it requires a r^ular 
supply of moisture: neither will a tenacious soil 
therefore be bénéficiai; on the côntrary, a super- 
fluity or defidency, accordlng to tbe season, being 
then afibrded, decay or immaturity is induced. 

There are many other contingencies which should 
r^ulate the rotation of cropsi The roots of différent 
plants strike in différent directions and to différent 
depths ; and, as their constituents vary, absorb dif- 
férent matters. Deep-rooting plants, therefore, should 
be succeeded by such as spread but a little below the 
surface. Perennials always by annuals. Crops left 
for seed, or those that are of a dry solid texture, by 
such as are succulent and juicy. But, above ail, the 
same species of plant should never be grown in suc- 
cessive crops upon the same ground. This is not even 
palliated by the excuse that manure is abundant, for, 
as Sir H. Davy observes, " though the gênerai com- 
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position of plants is very analogous, yet the spécifie 
différence in the products of many of them prove 
that they must dérive différent materials from the 
soil : and though the vegetables having the smallest 
Systems of leaves wiU proportionably most exhaust a 
soil of common nutritive matter, yet particular v^e- 
tables, when their produce is carried off^ wiU require 
peculiar principles to be supplied to the land wnich 
produces them •/* It is known to eVery cultivator of 
soil^ that land soon becomes tired of the same crop ; 
in many instances peculiar diseases are induced by 
the répétition. The most bénéficiai plan of rotation, 
appears to be that where an exhausting and non- 
exnausting crop alternately succeed each other ; for 
example, 

Onions. Tumips. 

Lettuce. Peas. 

Garrots. Potatoes. 

Manure. Manure. 

Mr. Kelly, of Airthrey Castle, Scotland, says, that on 
poor ground the rotation he finds best is celery; 
2nd season, cauliflowers and red beet ; 3rd, onions ; 
4th, German greens or peas. By diggîng deep and 
manuring abundantly for celery, tne sround is 
brought into such fine tilth, that the whole rotation 
is often gone through v^ithout any further addition, 
and without failing in any of the crops \. 

* Lect. on Agric. Chem., p. 358. 
t Caled. Hort. Mem., vol. i. p. 297. 
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AGARICUS. 



From Agariaf a city, or Agarus, a river of Sarmatia, 
now Malamonda. 



To produce mushrooms artificially, beds variously 
constructed are employed ; and from the numerous 
modes which hâve been invented and adopted for 
theirproduction^someaccompaniedwithextraordinary 
expense, it is obvions thaÇ tnis "volup tuons poison" 
is with us, as with the Romans^ in hign estimation. 

TIMES OF FORMING THE BEDS. 

Beds may be constructed from January until the 
beginning of May, for spring and summer production; 
and from July to the close of the year, for autumn 
and winter. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

A bed is usually constructed of stable dung, &c., 
prepared as already directed. It is made in the form 
of the roof of a house, four or five feet wide at the 
base, narrowing to an apex, which should be rather 
rounded, of ihree or four feet high ; the length as 
required, from ten to fiftyfeet. The dungbeinglaid 
in altemate rows, with clayey loam, from which the 
largest stones bave been sorted, each layer of dung 
to be a foot thick, and of mould four inches, so that 
three layers of each will be sufficient to complète the 
requisite height. The dung must be well separated 
and mixed, and beat, but not trod down. When 
completed the bed must be covered with litter or 
other light covering, to keep ont the wet, as well as 
to prevent its drying ; clean dry straw will do, but 
sweet hay, or matting, is to be preferred. 
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SITUATION. 



The bed should be roade in a dry sheltered situa- 
tion, and on the level ground in préférence to found- 
ing it in a trench, which prevents thespawningbeing 
performed completely to the bottom, and guards 
against the settung of water, which may chill it. If 
the site is not dry it must be covered with stones, 
clinkers, N:c., to act as a drain, for nothing destroys 
mushrooms sooner than excessive moisture, except an 
extrême of beat or cold. To obviate the occurrence 
of thèse unfavourable circumstances, it is by far more 
préférable to construct it under a shed. If it is con- 
structed in a shed, it may be built against one side, 
sloping downwards from it ; this is the practice of 
Mr. IU>gers, who makes it two feet high at the back, 
Jind one in front*. To proceed with greater certainty 
during the winter, a lire flue may oass beneath the 
bed ; but it is by no means absolutely necessary, for, 
by the due régulation of covering, it may always be 
kept of sufficient température. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The spawn must not be inserted before the tem- 
pérature has become regular and moderate. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The minimum is 50° and the maximum 60°. As 
soon as the violence of the beat has abated, which it 
will in two or three weeks, though sometimes it will 
subside in eight or ten days. 

SPAWNING. 

The large lumps of spawn, being broken into mo- 
derately small pièces, are to be planted on both sides 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond. vol., iv. p. 474. 
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of the bed and ends^ if it is hîpped ; each fragment 
just beneath the surface of the dung, in rows six or 
eight inches apart each way. Some gardeners erroné- 
ously scatter the spawn irregularly over the surface. 
Fine rich loam^ rather light than otherwise, is then 
to be put on two inches deep, the stones being care- 
fully separated. Some gardeners, endeavouring to 
. imitate the natural mode of growth, spread an inch 
in depth of mould over the beds, in which they set 
the spawn, and then gently cover it with half an inch 
more. Others lay a ledge of mould, four inches high 
and two thick, ail round the bed ; upon this, close to 
the dung, they lay the spawn ; tiien a second ledge, 
six inches, of sirailar thickness, on this they set another 
row of spawn, and so proceed until the bed is finished; 
but this has no advantage over the first mode described, 
and is much more tedious. Lastly, a covering of 
straw, six or twelve inches thick, according to the 
température, is to be laid on, and continued con- 
stantly. When the earthing is finished, the surface 
must be gently smoothed with the back of the spade, 
which fixes it properly, and if in the open air throws 
off any excessive rain. If after the bed has been 
spawned and covered up, the beat appears to be re- 
newed in any considérable degree, the greatest part 
of the covering must be removed, but restored again 
during rain, if the bed is not under cover ; and to 
ugard agMnst this contingency it is a good practice 
to mould over only two-thirds of the bed at first, 
leaving the top uncovered, to serve as a vent for the 
heat and steam, but when ail danger is passed it may 
then be completed. 

TIME OF PRODUCTION. 

In four orfîve weeks after spawning, in spring and 
autumn, the bed should begin to produce, but not 
until much later in summer and winter ; and if kept 
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dry and warm will continue to do so for several 
months. A gathering may take place two or three 
times a week, according to the productiveness of the 
bed. It sometimes happens that beds will not corne 
into production for five or six months, they should 
not tnerefore be impatiently destroyed. 

WATERINO. 

In autumn the bed will not require water until the 
first crop is gathered, but it is then to be repeated after 
every gathering : a sprinkling only is required. In 
spring and summer, durins dry weather, the same 
course is to be pursued. As excessive or unequal 
moisture is studiously to be avoided, thebest mode of 
applying the water is to pour it through a rose pan 
on to a thin layer of hay, which bas previously been 
spread over the bed, and thus allowed to percolate by 
degrees. In winter, as waterings are not sulowable, to 
keep the mould moist bot ferraenting mulch may be 
put on outside the covering. If the bed is in the open 
ground, in a warm day succeeding to wet weather, it 
may be left uncovered for not more than two or three 
hours. During excessive rains the additional cover- 
ing of mats, Sec, must be affbrded ; and on the other 
hand, if a moderate warm shower occurs during 
summer after excessive droughts, it may be fully 
admitted by taking off the covering. 

MODE OF GATHERINO. 

In ffathering, the covering being carefuUy tumed 
off, omy such are to be taken as are half an inch or 
more in diameter, before they become flat, but are 
compact and firm. Old mushrooms especially should 
be rqjected for the table, as it is found that some 
which are innoxious when young, become dangerous 
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when tendîng to decay ; they also then lose much of 
theîr flavour. Each incÙvidual is detached by a gentle 
twist completely to the root ; a knife must never be 
employed^ for the stumps left in the ground> decay 
and become the nursery of maggots^ which are liaUe 
to infect the succeeding crop. 

OTHER MODES OF OULTIVATION. 

Some gardeners merely vary fi-om the preceding, 
by building entirely of aung^ without any layers of 
earth. A third mode is as follows: a sufficient 

?[uantity of thedroppings of hard fed horses, entirdj 
ree from litter^ and well dried^ being collected^ is 
to be laîd^ of the rejjuisite length and breadth, four or 
six inches thick, in a dry aneltered situation^ and 
sufiered to remain for eight or ten days open to the 
air, as fermentation is to be avoided, then earth is 
laid on two inches thick ; a second and third layer 
of each, with similar précaution, are added, con- 
tracting eîther to a pyramidal or rounded top gradu- 
ally ; no spawn is employed. Being left to itself it 
will produce mushrooms in four or five weeks later 
than if spawn was employed, but is in gênerai more 
productive and lasting ; and although it of course will 
occasionallyfail inproducing at ail, yet it must notbe 
hastUy broken up. No water must be given until 
spawn is observable, and then with the requisite pré- 
cautions. 

Many gardeners grow mushrooms in the same bed 
withtheir melons and cucumbers. The following is the 
mode adopted by the Rev. W. Williams, of Westbere, 
near Canterbury: he obtains, he says, good crops 
without détriment to either. The spawn is inserted 
in the mould and on the hills of the beds as soon as 
the burning beat is passed. In September or October, 
when the bines of tne plants decay, the bed is then 
carefuUy cleaned, the glasses put on and kept dose. 
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and when the mould becomes dry, water is frequentJy 
but moderately given, as well as every gende shower 
admitted when necessary. A gentle beat is thus 
caused, and the produce extraordinarily abundant, 
frequently two bushels from a frame ten feet by six, 
and individuals hâve been produoed two pounds in 
weight Mushrooms are thus produced without any 
trouble but the givingmoderate waterings, until frost 
prevents their végétation ; the glasses, if wanted, are 
then removed, and the beds covered lightly with 
straw, but not otherwise. The warm showers of the 
ensuing spring will again cause an abundant produc- 
tion, as also in the autumn, if left; but the beds are 
generally broken up for the sake of the dung, and the 
spawn collected and dried*. 

Mr. W. Wales, gardener to Col. Duff, of Fetteresso 
Castle, Scotland,employs hampers or boxes, contain- 
ing about four inches depth of fresh, dry stable dung, 
or, in préférence, of a mixture of three barrow loads 
of horse dung, and one perfectly dry cow-dung, well 
pressed in, and set in some situation where neither 
damp nor frost can enter. After two or three days, 
or as soon as beat is generated, the spawn may be 
inserted ; a mushroom brick to be broken into three 
equal parts, and each fragment to be laid four inches 
asunder on the surface of the dung : after six days an 
inch and a half depth of fresh dung to bebeaten down 
as before. In the course of a fortnight, or as soon as 
it is found that the spawn bas run nearly through 
the whole of the dung, mould must be applied two 
inches ai^d a half thick, and the surface made level. 
This mould must be prepared six months before 
wanted, by laying altemate layers of six inches 
depth of fresh stable dung, and three inches of light 
mould to such an extent, as may be deemed necessary 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 6. 
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for thesupply of a year; in six months the dung will 
be sufficientlv decayed, and the whole may then be 
broken togetner, and passed through a^arden sieve 
for use. In five or six weeks the musnrooms will 
begîn to come up, and, if the mould appear dry, may 
then be gently watered ; the water being slightly 
heated. Each box will continue in production six or 
eight weeks. Another mode mentioned by Mr. Wales 
produces them more slowly, and more sparingly, 
yet of superior flavour :— he bas boxes, or hampers, 
having rather more than an inch in thickness of the 
compost laid on their bottom, on this are laid frag- 
ments of the bricks, each being broken into ten pièces, 
as thick as they can lie ; thèse are then covered with 
three and a half inches of the above described mould, 
well pressed down. When the surface appears dry, 
tepid water must be applied, but in nearly double 
the quantity required in the preceding mode. The 
musnrooms will appear in four or five weeks*. 

Mr. J. Oldaker, late gardener to the Ëmperor of 
Russia, bas introduced a bouse purposely constructed 
for the growth of the mushrooro, wnich he first 
erected at Petersburg, and in this country at Spring 
Grove, the seat of the late Sir J. Banks, in both 
instances with signal success, and in the latter instance 
it bas called forth the unqualified recommendation 
of the Committee of the Horticultural Society. In 
Russia the mushroom could hardly be obtained with- 
out the regular protection and warmth of such a 
structure ; and for cleanliness and certainty of suc- 
cess it is equally superior in this country, but with 
proper care there is not much doubt, that, with the 
protection of a shed, as abundant and fine crops may 
be obtained without this expensive building and 
management The bouse is found of great use in 

* Mem, Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. ii. p. 436 et icq. 
D 
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Btoring brocoli during the winter^ from the seTere cH- 
mate of Northern Europe, &c; but as this canreadily 
be effected in this country by other means, the bint 
that it is otherwise useful is sufficient. It is usually 
built against the back wall of a forcing bouse, as in 
the annexed plan, but if built unconnected with anoth^ 
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building the only necessary altération is to hâve a 
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hipped instead of a lean-to roof. The outside wall, 
G H, should be eight feet and a half high for four 
heights of beds, and six feet and a hm for three 
heights ; the width ten feet within the walls, which 
is most convenient^ as it admits shelves three feet 
and a half wide on each side, and a space up the 
middle three feet wide for a double âue^ and wall 
upon it The walls should be nine inches thick^ and 
the length of the house as may be judged necessary. 
When the outside of the house is finished^ a âoor or 
ceiling is made over it^ as high as the top of the out- 
side walls^ of boards one inch thick^ and plastered on 
the upper side^ ee^ with road sand^ well wrought 
together, an inch thick ; square trunks^^ being left 
in the ceiling, nine inches in diameter^ up the mid- 
dle of the house at six feet apart, with slides, $, to 
ventikte with when necessary. Two single- brick 
walls^ V V, each fiye bricks high^ are then to be erected 
at three feet and a half from the outside walls, to 
hold up the sides of the âoor beds, a a, and form at 
the same time one side of the air âues, 1 1, leaving 
three feet up the middle, txt, for the âues. Upon 
thèse walls, vv, aie to be laid planks four inches 
and a half wide, and three inches thick, in which 
are to be mortised the standards, i k, which sup- 
port the shelTes. Thèse standards to be three inches 
and a half square, and four feet and a half asunder, 
fastened at toe top, k k, into the ceiling. The cross 
bearers, i n, i n, which support the shdves, o o, must 
be mortised into the bearers and into the walïs; the 
first set of bearers being two feet from the floor, and 
each such succecding one to be at the same distance 
from the one below it. The shelves, o o, are to be 
of boards one inch and a half thick; each shelf 
bavlng a ledge in front, of boards one inch thick and 
eight inches deep, to support the front of the beds, 
fastmied outside Ùie standards. The flue, to corn- 
d2 
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mence at the end of the house^ next the door, and 
running the whole length to return back parallel and 
communicate with the chimney, s ; the walls of the 
insides to be the height of four bricks laid flat^ and 
six inches wide ; this will allow a cavity, t, on each 
side betwixt the flue and the walls^ which are beneath 
the shelves, and one, x y, up the middle betwixt the 
flues, two inches wide, to admit the beat from their 
aides into the bouse. This middle cavity, xi/, should 
be covered with tiles, leaving a space of one inch 
betwixt each. The top of tne nue induding the 
covering should not be higher than the walls that 
form the fronts of the floor beds. The wall itself 
is covered with three rows of tiles, the centre one 
covering the cavity, xy, bs before mentioned, the 
outside cavities, t u, are ïeftuncovered. 

As the compost, the formation of the beds, &c, are 
very diffèrent from the common practice, I shaU give 
a connected view of Mr. Oldaker's directions. The 
compost employed is fresh horse-dung, which bas nei- 
ther been subject to wet nor fermentation, cleared of 
the long straw, but one fourth of the short litter 
allowed to remain, with one fourth of dry turf mould, 
or other fresh earth: this enables the bed to be made 
solid and compact, which is so congenial tothegrowth 
of mushrooms. The beds are to be made by placing 
a laver of the above compost three inches thick on the 
shelves and ffoor, which must be beat as close as 
possible with a flat mallet, fresh layers being added 
and Consolidated until the bed is seven inches thick 
and its surface as level as possible. If the beds are 
thicker the fermentation caused will be too powerful, 
or, if much less, the beat wiU be insufficient for the 
nourishment of the spawn. As soon as the beds 
intimate a warmth of 80° or 90° they are to be beat 
a second time to render them still more solid, and 
holes made with a dibble three inches in diameter 
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and nine apart through the compost in every part 
of the beds ; thèse prevent too great a degree of 
heat arisîng and causing rottenness. If the beds do 
not attain a proper heat in four or five days after 
being put togetner, another layer two inches thick 
must be added ; if this does not increase the heat, 
part of the beds must be removed and fresh horse 
droppings mixed with the remainder. The spawn 
is to be inserted in three or four days after makins 
the holes^ when the thermometer indicates the desîred 
deç-ee of heat, the insides of the holes are dry, and 
while the heat is on the décline. Every hole is to be 
filled either with lumps or small fragments well 
beaten in, and the surfiice made level. In a fort- 
night, if the spawn is vegttating freely, which it will 
if not damaged by excess of heat or moisture, and 
the beds are required for immédiate production, they 
may be earth^ over, but those for succession left 
unearthed three or four weeks in summer, and four 
or five in winter. If the spawn is introduced in 
hot weather, air must be admitted as freely as possi- 
ble until it has spread itself through the beds, other- 
wise thèse will biecome spongy, and the crop be nei- 
ther goodnor abundant. The mould employed should 
be maiden earth, with turf well reduced, neither too 
dry, nor too wet, otherwise it will not be capable of 
bemg beat solid; it must be laid regularly over the 
beds two inches thick. From the time of moulding 
the room is to be kept at a température of ^0° or 66°, if 
higher it will weaken or destroy the spawn; if lower 
it will vegetate slowly, and if watered in that state 
numbers of mushrooms will be prevented attaining 
perfection. Water must be applied with extrême 
caution, being nearly as warm as new milk, and 
sprinkled over the beds with a syringe or small 
watering-pot. Cold water destroys both the crop 
And the beds ; if suffered to become dry, it is better 
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to give several light than one heavy watering. Beds 
thus managed will bear for sev^^ montns^ and a 
constant supply kept up by earthing one bed or more 
every two or three months. If when in full produc- 
tion the mushrooms become long stemmed ana weak^ 
the température is certainly too high, and air must 
be proportionately admitted. As the beds décline^ 
to renovate them the earth must be taken off clean, 
and^ if the dung is decayed, they must be re-formed^ 
any sood spawn being preserred that may appear; 
but if the beds are dry^ solid^ and full of gôod spawn, 
a fresh layer of compost^ three or four inches thick^ 
must be added, mixed a little with the old, and beat 
solid as before. Mushrooms may be grown in a cd- 
lar, or other vaulted place, with equal success, and 
not unfrequently with a greater adirantage, the same 
rules beijig adopted^ but no fire is necessary and lésa 
water*. 

SPAWN WHEBE TO BE FOUND. 

Spawn is constituted of masses of white fibres^ 
arismg from the seeds of mushrooms^ of which it 
bas the exact smell, that bave fallen into situations 
suitable for their germination. Thèse situations^ 
from which ît is to be obtained, are stable dung-hilis; 
dungy-horse>rides in stable-yards; horse-mill tracks; 
dry spongy composts: the droppings of hard-fed 
horses produce itm greater abundance than the duns 
of any other animal; in the neighbourhood of old 
privies ; more sparingly under sheds where horses, 
oxen, or sheep bave l^n kept. The dung of the two 
latter affbrds it in greater perfection than that of 
grass-fed horses ; it Ras also been found in pigeons' 
dungf ; but the most certain mode of obtainmg it 

♦ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. îi., p. 336. 
•f- Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv., p. 473. 
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is to open the ground about mushrooms growing in 
pastures, though it is said not to be so pr(xluctive. 

TIME OF COLLEOTINO. 

It must be collected in July^ August, and Septem- 
ber, being reckoned in the greatest perfection in this 
last month ; it may be found^ however^ and should 
be collected when it appears^ in the spring. It 
generally occurs spread tnrough the texture of cakes^ 
or lumps of the dry rotted dung, or in lumps of the 
earth. Thèse must be collected as entire as possible^ 
and preserved in a heap under cover, and enveloped 
with straw or mats. It must especially be a very 
dry situation, and, if the spawn itself is damp, hs 
gradually dried before heaping; a current of air 
passing through the shed is of great utility. If kept 
dry, spawn may be preserved three or four years ; 
if damp, it will either vegetate before beirîg planted, 
or putrefy. Spawn must not be so far advanced in 
v^etation as to appear in threads or fibres, for when 
în this State it is no longer applicable to a mushroom 
bed ; it may produce a mushroom if left to itself, but 
otherwise is useless. Spawn proper for inserting 
in a bed should bave the appearance of indistinct 
white mould *. 

MAY BE BAISED. 

Mr. Wales, who bas been before mentioned, 
always obtains spawn artiôcîally ; that it is capable 
of being so raised bas been long known and prac- 
tised +. The following is the manner in wiiich 
he obtains it. Two barrow loads of cow-dung, 
not grass"fed, one load of sheep^s dung, and one of 
horse*8, well dried, and broken so smaJl as to pass 
through a coarse sieve, are well mixed and laid in 
a conical heap, during March, i n a dry shed, being 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv., p. 474. 
^t Hist. de TAcad. for 1707, p. 47. 
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well trod as it is formed, to check its heating exces- 
sively; this heap is covered with hot dung four 
inches thick, or only with mats if the shed is warm, 
for hère, as in ail the stages of growth, the heat 
should only range between 55** and 60°. In about 
a month the heap is examined; and if the spawn 
has not hegun to run, which is shown by indistinct 
white fibres pervading its texture, another covering 
of equal thickness to the fi rst is applied over the old 
one ; in another month it will indubitably make its 
appearance^ the time varies from threetoten weeks*. 

MAY BE INCREASED. 

If a small quantity of spawn only can be collected 
it may be increased in either of the two following 
manners, the first of which is chiefly recommend- 
able on account of its simplicity and facility of 
adoption. Small pièces of the spawn may be planted 
a foot asunder, just beneath thé surface of the mould 
of a cucumber bed constructed in the spring. In 
about two months the surface of the spawn will 
assume a mouldy appearance, it may then be taken 
up with the earth adhering to it, and when dried 
stored as before directed. 

The second mode is variously practîsed. In the 
course of May a heap of the droppings of cows, 
sheep and horses, or any one or two of them, without 
the admixture of any undecomposed straw, is to be 
collected, and one-fiffch of road-scrapings, with one- 
twentieth of coal ashes added, the whole being mixed 
together with as> much of the drainings from a 
dunghill as will make itof the consistency of mortar; 
being well incorporated, it is then to be spread in 
a dry, sheltered, airy place, on a smooth surface, six 
inches thick, beat firm and smooth with a spade. 
When become of the consistency of clay, it is to 

* Caled. Hort. Mem., vol. ii.,p. 431. 
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be eut into slabs about eight inches square, a hole 
punched half through the middle of each, and piled to 
dry, an opening being left between every two bricks. 
When perfectly dry, a fragment of spawn is to be 
buried in the hole previously made: it will shortly 
spread through the whole texture of the slabs, if 
kept in a warm dry place, when each may be broken 
into four of ûve pièces, and when quite dry laid 
on shelves separate, and not in heaps, otherwise a 
bed will be formed for the spawn to run in *. Mr. 
Wales recommends the composition to consist of 
three parts horse-dung, without litter ; two of rot- 
ten tree leaves ; two of cow-dung ; one of rbtten 
tanners' bark, and one of sheep-dung. Thèse being 
mixed to the consistency of mortar are moulded in 
small frames like those used bv brickmakers, six 
inches long, four broad. and three deep. Three 
holes to be made half through the bricks, an inch 
apart, with a blunt dibble, for the réception of the 
spawn ; they should be put on boards, for the con- 
venience of moving abrpad during fine days, as they 
must be made perfectly dry, which they oiîen appear 
to be on the outside, when tliey are far otherwise 
intemally. Before they are perfectly dry they require 
great care in handling and turning, from their apti- 
tude to break; but in about three weeks, if dry 
weather, when perfectly exsiccated, theybecome quite 
firm. To pervade them with the spawn, a layer 
of fresh horse litter which bas laid in a heap to 
sweeten as for a hotbed, must be formed six inches 
thick in a dry shed ; on this a course of the bricks is 
to be laid, and their holes completely filled with 
spawn, and, as the bricks are laid in rows upon each 
other, the upper side of each is to be scattered over 
with some of the same; the bricks are not placed 
80 as to touch, so that the beat and steam of the 

- * Mawe's Abercrombie. 
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dung may circulate equallv and fireely. The beap 
is to terminale with a single brick, and, when corn- 
pleted, coyered with a layer six inches thick of bot 
dung, to be reinforced with an additional three 
inches, after a lapse of two weeks; the spawn will 
genersdly bave thoroughly run tbrougb the bricks 
after another fortnight, if, however,upon examination, 
tbis is not found to be the case, thej must remain 
for ten days longer. The bricks bemg allowed to 
dry for a few days before they are stored, will then 
keep for many years *. 

Mr. Oldaker recommends the bricks to be made 
of fresh horse droppings mixed with short litter, 
to which must be added one-third of cow's dung 
and a small portion of earth to cernent them together. 
The spawn to be inserted when they are half dry t. 

QUANTITY REQUIRED. 

One bushel of spawn is required for a bed five 
feet by ten, two bushels for one double that length, 
and so on in proportion. 



ALLIUM. 



Dérivation uncertain, probably from myXi^tç, a head 
ofgarlic, 

Of this genus, there are eight individuals that 
demand the gardener's care. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

They require a rich friable soil on a dry substra- 
tum ; a situation enjoying the full influence of the sun, 

• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii.,p 433. 
•f Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii., p 345. 
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and entîrely fîree from trees, which are very inimical 
to them, especiall^ to those which hâve to stand the 
winter. If the soil he poor^ or exhausted, ahundance 
of dung should he applied in the precedinç autumn 
or winter, and the ground thrown into ndffes. By 
thèse means it becomes well decomposed and inoor- 
porated with the soil ; for rank unreduced dung is 
generally injurions, engendering decay, and inducing 
maggots ; if therefore the application of roanure is 
ne^cted until the spring, it should be taken from 
an old hotbed, or other source whence it is to be 
had in a thoroughly putrescent state, and tumed 
in only to a moderato depth. Sea sand, particularly 
if the ground is at ail tenacious, is advantageously 
eraplo} ed : coal ashes, and especially soot, are applied 
with particular beneôt. In digging over the ground 
small spits only should be turned over at a time, 
that the texture may be weU broken and pulverised. 
A considérable degree of attention is required from 
tbe difficulty of giving the requisite degree of firm- 
ness to li^ht soils, which if rich are well suited to 
the growUi of thèse vegetables, without carrving it 
to excess. Old, soft, or light sandy soils, Mr. A. 
Gorrie, of Rait, recommends to be dug rough in 
October, and about January to hâve a top dressing 
of cow-dung applied and lefton, to haveitsfertilising 
matters washed in until the time of sowing, when 
as much as can be is to be raked off, and, without 
digging, the seed sown, trod in, and covered with 
eartn from the alleys. By this management soils 
will produce good crops which before were annually 
destroyed by the maggot *. Onions for pickling, 
as well as those to stand the winter, should ne grown 
on light poorer soils, which cause the first to be 
small in the bulb, and the latter not growing so 
luxuriant to withstand the winter better. 

• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. ii., p. 292. 
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ALLIUM CEPA.— ONION. 

Cepa from caput^ a head, on nccount of theform 
of the hulb. 



DESCRIPTION. 

There are fourteen distinct varieties of this vege- 
table, as appears from the description given by Mr. 
C. Strachan, gardener to the Horticultural Society of 
London *. 

YARIETIES. 

1 . Silver sldnned onion. 

2. Early silver skinned. 

3. True Portugal. 

4. Spanish. 

5. Strasburg. 

6. Deptford. 

7. Globe. 

. 8. James's Keeping Onion. 
9. Pale-red. 

10. Yellow. 

11. Blood-red. 

12. Tripoli. 

13. Two-bladed. 

14. Lisbon. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

The onion is raised from seed, which may be sown 
for the first main crop towards the close of February, 
if dry open weather, otherwise only a small portion 
in a warm dry situation. The principal crop, how- 

* Trans. Hort, Soc. Lond., vol. iii., pp. 371 — 6. 
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ever, must be sown during Marché it being kept in 
mind that the close of Febniary is to be prefeired, 
for tbe earlier the seed is inserted the ôner will be 
the bulbs : main crops may even be inserted as late 
as the beginning of April^ and, at its close, a smaJl 
sowing to draw young in Summer, and for small 
bulbs to pickle; again in July and early in August 
for saladsin autumn ; and, finally, in the last week of 
August, or early in September, to stand the winter for 
spring and beginning of summer. 

MODE OP SOWING. 

The seed is sown thinly, broadcast, and regularly 
raked in. An ounce of seed is abundantly sufficient 
for a rood of ground, especially for the main crops, as 
they should never be allowed to grow to a size fit for 
salads without thinning. No other seed ought to be 
sown with it, for the practice of stealing a crop, unless 
every spot of ground is an object, is detrimental to 
both crops, without the slightest advantage to com- 
pensate. The beds should be divided by narrow alleys 
into portions about four feet wide, for the convenience 
of cultivation. 

CULTIVATION. 

In about six weeks after sowing, the plants will be 
of sufficient size to allow the first thinning and small 
hoeing, by which the^ are to be set out about two 
inches apart ; if this is performed in dry weather it 
will keep the beds free of weeds for six weeks 
longer, when they must be hoed a second time, and 
thinned to four inches apart, and now, where they 
hâve failed, the vacancies may be fiUed up by trans- 
planting some of those thinned out into the places, 
the best time for doing this is in the evening, and water 
must be given for several successive nights. In trans- 
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planting, the root only is to be inserted, and no part 
of the stem buried, ror there is yery good reason to 
bélieve that naturally the bulb grows entirely upon 
Ûte surface, and that growing within the mould is a 
great cause of their not keeping well. Af ter the lapse 
of another month they must be thoroughly sone oyer 
for the last time, the weeds eradicated> and tne planta 
thinned to six inches asuuder; after this they in 
ffeneral only require to be weeded occasionally by 
band, tbey must, howeyer, be kept completely free 
firom weeus, and the stirring of the surface which the 
hoe effects is yery bénéficiai. In order to prevent 
their running too much to blade, it is a good practice 
early in July, before the tips change to a yellow hue, 
to bend the stems down flat upon the bed, which not 
only prevents it, but causes the bulbs to becomemuch 
larger than they otherwise would. The bend should 
be made about two inches up the neck. 

GATHERING AND STORING. 

About the close of August the onions will baye 
arrived at their full growth, which may be known by 
the withering of the foliage, bjr the shrinking of the 
necks, and by the ease with which they may \^ pulled 
up. As soon as thèse symptoms appear, they must 
be taken up, the bed being frequently looked oyer, 
for, if the whole crop is waited fer, the forwardest, 
especially in moist seasons, are apt again to strike root. 
They should be spread on mats, &c., in the sun, fre- 
quently turned, and reraoved under shelter at night. 
In two or three weeks, when the roots and blades 
are perfectly withered and yoid of moisture, and 
the bulbs become firm, they are fit for storing, being 
housed in dry weather and carefully preserved from 
bruising; preyious to doing ibis, àl mould and 
refuse must be remoyed from them, for thèse are apt 
to induce decay, and spread contagion to ail near 
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them ; to prevent this as much as possible, ail faulty 
ones should be rgecteck in the store-house they must 
be laid as thin as may be, and looked over at least 
once a month. Notwithstanding every précaution 
many will decay, and more sprout, especiaUy in mild 
winters, therefore, to préserve some for late use, it is 
useful to sear the roots and the summits with a hot 
iron, care being taken not to scorch the bulb. 

ABDITIONAL DIRECTIONS AND MODES OF 
CULTIVATION. 

For the winter standing crop the only additional 
directions necessary, are totread in the seed regularly 
before raking, if the soil, as it ought to be, is dry and 
light They must be kept constantly clear of weeds, 
as well as of the fallen leaves of trees, which cause 
them to spindle and become weak, but they need not 
be thinned, as they serve as protections for each 
other. Early in spring they are to be weeded, and, 
as may be necessary, transplanted for bulbing. There 
are several modes of cultivation lately introduced or 
revived, which produce onions of superior size and 
goodness. The great obstacle to the production of 
fine onions in this country is the want of a sufficient 
continuance of warm weather ; or at least the incle- 
mency of the early part of the year prevents the 
insertion of the seed until so late, that the most génial 
season to végétation passes away whilst the plants are 
in their infancy ; it is the obviatin^j: this unfavourable 
drcumstance that causes the superiority of the several 
plans hereaftCT detailed. 

It is a practice that originated in America, and 
which bas met with the decided approval of Mr. 
Knight and others*, to sow in May, to cultivate the 

* Trans. Hort, Soc. Lond., vol. 1., p. 167 ; vol.iii., p. 404. 
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plants as in the other crops, and, in October, the 
bulbs being of the size of nuts are to be taken up, 
dried and housed as directed for the full grown 
bulbs. About the middle of the foUowing March, 
thev must be planted out in rows six inches apart 
each way, and posteriorly cultivated the same as the 
other crops. If sown earlier than May, they run to 
seed when transplanted. Another mode nearly as 
efficacious, and which I understand bas been prac- 
tised for a great length of time in the south of Ëssex, 
is to sow in the latter part of August, to stand the 
winter, and in March, early or late, according to the 
forward growth of the seedlings, to be planted out in 
rows at the before directed £stance, and cultivated 
as usual. 

In Portugal they sow in a moderate hotbed during 
November or December, in a warm situation, with 
a few inches of mould upon it ; and the plants are 
nrotected frdha frost by hoops and mats ; in April or 
May, when of the size of a swan*s quill, they are 
transplanted into a light, rich loam, well manured 
with old rotten dung, to bulb *. 

It would seem from the practice of Mr. Macdonald, 
gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh, at Dalkeith, that 
transplanting alone is of great benefit " His soil," he 
says, "is not very favourable to the growth of thp 
onion, being light and thin ; and it was not until 
after many experiments he was able to obtain fine 
bulbs, and which he at length accomplished by sow- 
ing in the end of February, and about April trans- 
planting them at the usual distance in drills, first 
dipping the root into a puddle, consisting of one part 
soot and three parts earth, mixed with water ; the 
work being performed in moist weathert. The 



♦ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii., p. 68. 
t Mena. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol.i., p. 112. 
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puddle^ as is observed by Mr. Sinclair, can be 
of no other use than to assist the rooting of the 
plants. 

TO SAVE SEED. 

To obtain seed, some old onions must be planted 
during February, or early in March. The finest and 
firmest bulbs being selected, and planted in rows ten 
inches apart each way, eitbér in drills or by a blunt 
ended dibble, the soil to be rather poorer^ if it differs 
at an from that in which they are cultivated for 
bnlbing. They must be buried so deep that the 
mould just covers the crown. Early in spring their 
leaves will appear. If grown in large quantities a 
path must be left two feet wide between every three 
or four rows, to allow the necessary cultivation. 
They must be kept thoroughly clear of weeds, and 
when in flower bave stakes driven at intervals of ôve 
or six feet on each side of every two rows, to which 
a string is to be fastened throughout the whole length, 
a few inches below the heads, to serve as a support, 
and prevent their being broken down. The seeds 
are npe in August, which is intimated by the husks 
becoming brownish; the heads must then be imme- 
diately eut, otherwise the réceptacles will open and 
shed their contents. Being spread on cloths in the 
sun, during the day, and taken under cover every 
night and during indement weather, they soon become 
pèrfectly dry, when the seed may be rubbed out, 
cleaned of the chaff, and, afterremaining aiiother day 
or two, finally stored. It is of the utmost consé- 
quence to employ seed of not more than one year old, 
otherwise not more than one in fifty will vegetate. 

The goodness of seed may be eas?ly discovered by 
forcing a Utde of it in a hotbed, or warm water, a 
day or two before it is employed: a small white point 
will soon protrade if it is fertile. 

£ 
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PO TATO, OR UNDERGROUND ONION. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This specîes of Allium has received the above 
appellations, on account of its producing a cluster of 
bulbs or oâsets, in number from two to twdve^ and 
even more, uniformly beneath the surface of the soil. 
From being ôrst introduced to public notice in Scot- 
land by Captain Burns of Edinburgh, it is there also 
known as tne Bum onion. 

VARIETIES. 

There evidently appear to be two varieties of this 
vegetable, one of whicn bears bulbs on the summit 
of its stems, like tlie tree onion, and the other never 
throwing up flower stems at ail». One variety is 
much larger than the other, and this végétâtes again 
as soon as ripe. 

Both varieties are best propagated by offsets of the 
root, of moderate size, for if those are employed which 
the one variety produces on the summit of its stems, 
they seldom do more than increase in size the first 
year, but are proMc the next; this also occurs if 
very small offsets of the root are employed t. 

TIME AND MODE OP PLANTING. 

They may be planted during October or November, 
or as early in the spring as the season will allow, but 
not later than April. In the west of England, assisted 
by their génial climate, they plant- on the shortest 

» Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. iii. p. 21 6. Trans. Hort. 
Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 305. 

t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. iii. p. 216. 
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and take up on the longest day *, They are dther to 
be inserted in drills^ or by a blunt dibble dght înches 
Smart each way, not buried entirely, but tne top of 
tne offset just level with the surface. Mr. Msdier^ 
gardener at Arundel Castle, merely places thé sets 
on the surface^ covering them with leaf' mould, rotten 
dung, or other light compost t. The beds they 
are grown in are better not more thanfour feet wide, 
for the convenience of cultiyation. 

CULTIVATION. 

The only cultivation required is to keep them 
clear of weeds. The practice of earthing the mould 
over them when the stems bave grown up is unna- 
tural^ and by so doing the bulbs are blanched and 
prevented ripening perfectly, on which so much dé- 
pends their keeping. So far irom following this plan^ 
Mr. Wedgewood of Betley, recommends the earth 
always to be cleared away down to the ring from 
whence the fibres spring, as soon as the leaves hâve 
attained their full size and begin to be brown at the 
top^ so that a kind of basin is formed round the bulbij:. 
As soon as they v^etate, they intimate the number 
of ofisets that will be produced^ by showing a shoot 
for each. 

They attain their full growth towards the end of 
July, and become completely ripe early in September ; 
for immédiate use they may be taken up as they 
ripen^ but for keeping^ a little before they attain 
perfect maturity, whiâi is demonstrated by the 
same symptoms as were mentioned in speakmg of 
the onion §. 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 305. 
t Ibid. 

l Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 403. 

§ Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. i. p. 343. ^ 

e2 
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CIBOULE, OR WELSH ONION. (ALLIUM 
FISTULOSUM.) 

DESOBIPTION. 

This is^perennîal, never forming any bulb, but is 
sown annuaily to be drawn young for salads, &c ; 
on account of îts strong taste it is greatly inferior to 
the common onion for this purpose, but from its 
extrême hardiness in withstanding the severest frost^ 
it may be cultiyated with advantage as a winter 
standing crop for spring use. 

YARIETIES. 

In France two varieties are in cultivation; the 
white and the red ; the first of which is the one in 
gênerai use hère. 

CULTIVATION. 

As it may be sown at ail times in common with 
the onion, and is similarly cultivated, exoept that it 
may be sown thicker and only thinned as wanted, 
the directions giyen for that y^etable wiU suffîce. 
The blade usually dies away completdjr in winter, 
but firesh ones are thrown out again m February 
or March. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To obtain seed some of the roots must be planted 
out in March, six or eîght inches asunder. The 
first autumn they will produce but little seed; in the 
second and third, however, it will be produced abun- 
dantly. If care is taken to part and transplant the 
roots every two or three years, they may bemultiplied 
and will remain productive for many years, and afford 
much better seed than that from one year old roots. 
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SCALLIONS. 

There is good reason for conduding, as Mr. T. 
Milne3 of Fulham, ingeniously e^plaiiis, that by a 
confusion of names^ arising from similarity of appear- 
ance, this vegetaWe is the true Scallion of Miller 
and others, whilst the hollow Leek of Wales is the 
true Weldi Onion*, for the description of Scallion 
as given by Miller, accords exactly with that of the 
Welsh Onion ; and as he describes it as â distinct 
variety, we are reduced to the dilemma of receiving 
this explanation or considering the variety as lost, 
for from Miller's known accuracy it is impossible 
to consider that he was deceiyed. At présent ail 
unions that bave refused to bulb, and formed 
lengthened necks and strong blades in spring and 
sommer, are called Scallions. 



ALLIUM SATIVUM.— GARLIC. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Garlio is a hardy plant, capable of growing in 
almost any soiL 

MODE AND TIME OF PLANTIN6. 

It is generally propagated by the cloves obtained 
by parting the root, but maybe raised from the bulbs 
produced on the stems. The plandng may be per- 
formed any time in February, March and early in 
April, but the middle of the second is the usual time 
of insertion. A single clove to be placed in each 
one of holes made six inches apart and one and 
a half deep, in straight Unes, six inches distant from 
each other, care being taken to set tlie root end 
downwards ; to do this with the greatest facility it is 
the best practice to thrust the finger and thumb, 
holding a dove between them, to the requisite depth, 
without any previous hole being made. 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond. vol. iii.p. 418. 
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CULTIVATION. 

Theonly cultivation required is to keep them clean 
of weeds, and in June the leaves to be tied in knots, 
to prevent thdr ninning to seed, which would greatly 
diminish the size of the bulbs. A few roots may be 
taken up as required in June and July^ but the wnole 
must not be lifted until the leaves wither, which oc- 
curs at the close of this last mentioned month^ or 
in the course of August It is usual to leave a part 
of the stalk attached, by which they are tied mto 
bundles, being previously well dried by exposure to 
the sun and air^ for keeping during the winter. 



ALLIUM PORRUM.— LEEK. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Leek is a hardy biennial, for although it 
attains perfection in size and for culinary purposes 
the first year, it does not run to seed until the second^ 
the perfecting of which it also often survives. 

The whole plant is eaten, being employed in 
soups, &c., and is by some persons boiled and eaten 
with méat. 

VARIETIES. 

There are four varieties ; the Musselburgh, and the 
large London Leek, which are by far the best ; the 
Scotch or Flag, which is larger and hardier ; and the 
Flanders. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is raised solely from seed, which must be sown 
first in the end of February, a smaU crop for trans- 
planting in June and July, as well as in part to 
remain where sown ; again for the main crop in the 
course of March or early in April ; and lastly, towards 
the close of April or beginning of May, for late 
transplanting. 
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Thèse sowings are performed in gênerai broadcast 
and raked in, tliough some gardeners employ drills, 
the plants to remain after thinning ; the Leek, how- 
ever, is so much benefited by transplanting as obvi- 
ously to point ont the error of this practice. 

CULTIVATION. 

When the plants, are three or four inches in 
height, in eight or ten weeks after sowing, they must 
be weeded, hoed and thinned, where growing too 
close, to two or three inches apart ; water also being 
given, in dry weather, will with the above treatment 
strengthen and forward them for transplanting in 
Bnother month, or when six or eight inches high. 
They must be taken away regularly from the seed 
bed; the groimd being well watered previously, if 
not soft, and easily yielding. When thinned out 
they may be left to remain in the seed bed six inches 
asunder as they do not grow so large as the trans- 
planted ones, which must be set by the dibble in 
rows ten inches apart, and eight in the lines, being 
inserted nearly down to the leaves, that the neck, by 
being covered with the earth, may be blanched; 
water in abundance must be given at the time of 
planting, and the long weak leaves shortened, but the 
roots left as uninjured as possible. The bed is hoed 
over occasionally with advantage, as well to kill the 
weeds as to loosen the soil* By this treatment, and 
by cutting off the tops of the leaves about once a 
month, as new ones are produced, the neck swells 
to a much larger size. The several sowings above 
directed will yield a supply from August until the 
foïïowing May, when they advance to seed. A 
portion should be always taken up and laid in sand 
(Mrevious to the ground being locked up by con- 
tinued frost, but they will not keep many days in 
this situation. 
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TO RAISE SEED. 

To obtain seed some of the finest roots of the pre- 
vious year's growth, which hâve been left wnere 
raised, may be transplanted from thence in February 
or the early part of March, eight înches asunder, in 
a row beneatn a warm fence ; and when seed stenas 
arise they must be attached to stakes for support, or 
to the fencing: the doser and sooner they are drawn 
to this latter the better will it enable the seed to ripen^ 
for in eoLd summers, particularly in open exposores^ 
it never cornes to maturity, and by the first sharp 
antumnal frost it is entirely destroyed. Good varie- 
ties never flower befcnre May or June^ and ripen their 
seed in September. The heads should be eut when 
changed to a bfpwnish colour^ with a foot in len^ 
of the stalk left attached^ for the convenience of tying 
in bundles, three or four together todry ; — wheû they 
are perfectly so^they may behungup and kept in tlîe 
head until wanted^ or immediately tnrashed out and 
stcMred. As the husk is very tough^ it is usual^ when 
small quantities hâve to be operated upon, to mb 
them i^nst a tile, which breaks it more easUy than 
any other mode that can be adopted. 



ALLIUM ASCALONICUM.— SHALOT OR 
ESCALOT. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Having a stronger taste than the onion^ yet not 
leaving, aa it is said, that strong odour on the palate 
which diat species of allium is accustomed to do, it is 
often preferred, and employed in its 8tead> both in 
culinary préparations, and for eating in its natural 
State. 
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TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 



Each ofiset of the root will increase if planted in a 
similar manner to itsparent ; by this means therefore 
it is propagated. Tne planting may be performed 
duiinc October and November, or early in me spring, 
as February, March, or be^nnins of April. The 
first is the best season, especially if the soil lies dry, 
as the bulbs become finer ; but otherwise the spring 
is to be preferred, for excessive moisture destroys the 
sets. Mr. Henderson, gardener to Sir A. Mackenzie^ 
of Deloine, N.B. supports the practice of planting in 
autumn, and says '' if the smallest of&ets are employed 
for planting, they never become mouldy in the ground, 
and they are never injured by the most intense Sosts*." 
They are to be planted six inches asupder each way, 
in beds Jiot more than four feet wide, being usualiy 
inserted in drills, by the dibble, or with the finger 
and thumb^ about two inches below the surface ; this 
practice of burying them below the surface, arises 
from the little attention which is paid to the habits 
of bulbous roots, as respects the depth at which they 
naturally grow. Reflecting upon this, and finding 
that bis. falots, durins several years, had become 
mouldy and perished, tne indefati^able Président of 
the Horticultural Society was led to the practice 
which effectually prevents the evil, and renders them 
larger, better, and more abundant. The ofisets are 
to be planted on the surface, some very rich mould 
being placed beneath them, and a little raised on 
each side to support them until they become firmly 
rooted, when it must be entirely removed by the hoe, 
anda strong current of water from the wat^ing-potf . 
The compost laid beneath the offsets, may consist <^ 

• Mem. Caied. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 199. 
t Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol.lL p. 97. 
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a mixture of weU decayed hotbed dung and soot^ 
which is very favourable to thdr growtn, and is a 
preservative urom the maggot*. 

OULTIVATION. 

The only attention they subsequently require, is to 
be kept dear of weeds. Some may be taken up as 
wantâ in June, <^uly, and August, but not entirely 
for storing until the leaves are withered^ which takes 
place about the last named month ; when being 
carefuUy dried and housed^ they will keep until the 
following spring. Care must be taken that they are 
gradually dried in an airy situation^ shaded from the 
meridian sun, which would cause them to wrinkle ; 
as also to store them in dry weather* 



ALLIUM SCHiENOPRASUM.— CHIVES, 
OR CIVES. 

TIME OF INSERTION. 

It is easily propagated by oflfsets of the roots. The 
time for malang plantations is January or February : 
however, Mardi is the month to be preferred to 
either ; but if previously neglected, may be performed 
as late as June. It is also planted in the autumn. 



They are to be inserted by the dibble, eight or ten 
inches apart, and eight or ten ofl%ets in each hole. 
The only cultivation required is to keep them free 
from weeds. By autumn they multiply into large- 
sized bunches^ and if required may be taken up as 
soon as the leaves decay^ and be stored after the 

• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 276. 
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necessary précautions, as a substitute for the onion ; 
the leaves, which are fit for use as long as they remain 
green, must, when required, be eut down close to the 
grounid^ when they will speedily be succeeded by 
others. 



ALLIUM CANADENSE— TREE OR 
CANADA ONION. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This, which is a very hardy perennial species, like 
the Ciboule^ is without abulbous root, but throws out 
numerous ofisets. Its top bulbs are greatly prized 
for pickling, being considered of superior flavour to 
the common onion for that purpose, as well as others 
in which that species is employed. 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

It is propagated both by the root ofl&ets, which may 
be planted during March and April, or in September 
and October, ana from the top bulbs, which are best 
planted in spring, and not before the latter end of 
April. The old roots are best to plant again for a 
crop of bulbs, as they are most certain to run to 
stems. If the bulbs be planted earlier than as above 
directed, they are apt to push up the same season 
and exhaust themsdves without producing either 
good ofi^ts or bulbs ; but on the other hand, by 
planting the old roots in the previous autumn, or 
early in the spring, they will produce good bulbs 
the same year*. They must be inserted in rows 
twelve incnes asunder, in holes six inches apart 
and two deep, a single ofiset or bulb being put 

• Mem. Calcd., Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 350, 
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in each. Those planted in autumn will shoot up 
leaves earlj in the spring^ and hâve thdr bulhe fit 
for gathenng in June or the b^nning of July; 
those inserted in the spring will make their appear- 
ance later, and will be in production at the close of 
July or early in August ; they must not, however, be 
gathered for keeping or planting until the stalks 
decay, at which time, or iii the spring also, if only 
(rf one year's growth, the roots may be taken up and 
parted if required for planting; but when of two or 
three years' continuance they must at ail events be 
reduced in size, otherwise they grow in too large 
and spindling bunches ; but die b^t plan is to make 
a fresti plantation annually with single ofisets. The 
only cultivation necessary is to keep them dear of 
we^is; and when the stems run up to give them 
the support of stakes. 

The bulbs^ when gathered, must be gradually and 
carefully dried in a shady place; and if kept perfecUy 
free from moisture, will continue in gooa state untU 
the following May. 



ALLIUM SCORODOPRASUM.- 
ROCHAMBOLE. 

DESCRIPTION. 

RoGHAMBOLE, or as it is sometimes called Spanish 
Grarlic, bas its bulbs or doves growing in a ctuster, 
forming a kind of compound root The stem bears 
many bulbs at its summit, which, as well as those 
of the root, are often preferred in cooking to garlic, 
being of much milder flavour. 

TIME OF INSERTION. 

It is best propagated by the root bulbe ; those ù£ 
the stem being slower in production. The planta- 
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tion may be made either in February, March, or 
early part of Apnl, as well as throughout the autumn. 

MODE. 

They may be inserted eîtber in drills or by the 
dibble, in rows six inches apart each way, and usually 
two inches within the ground, though this as well as 
the preceding variety would thrive better if grown 
on the surface, as recommended for the shalot. 

CULTIVATION. 

In other respects they are cultivated as directed 
for garlic. A very small bed is sufficient for the 
supj^y of the largest family. 



ANETHUM, 

'Fr(m. wriéovj on account qfits running wp straight. 

ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS.— DILL. 

USE. 

It8 leaves and umbels are used in pickling, and 
the former in soups and sauces. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It is a hardy plant, and if ^own merely for 
domestîc use may be cultivated m any open com- 
partment : but if for seed, a sheltered situation, and a 
soil rather dry than damp, is to be allotted for it. 

TIME OF S0W1N6. 

It is propagated by seed, which is best sown 
immediately tÉit it is ripe, for if kept out of the 
ground until the spring, it often is incapable of 
serminating, or if plants are produced they usually 
decay without perfecting their seed; if n^lected 
untu the spring, it may be sown from the dfose of 
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February until the commencement of May : the 
earlier, however, the better. 



It may be sown in drills a foot apart, or broadcast, 
very thin and raked in. The plants are to remain 
where sown, as they will not bear removing. When 
of three or four weeks' growth they must be thinned 
to about ten inches apart ; for if not allowed room 
they spindle, their leaves decay, no latéral branches 
are thrown out, and their jseed is not so good. To 
prevent thèse bad eflfects being caused, they in every 
stage of growth require to be kept clear of weeds. 
The leaves are fit for gathering as wanted, and the 
umbels about July and August. In September their 
seed ripens, when it must be immediately eut and 
spread on a doth to dry, as it is very apt to scatter. 



ANETHUM FŒNICULUM.— FENNEL. 

TIME OP PBOPAGATING AND MODE. 

It will flourish in almost any soil or situation. 
In a dry soil it is Ipngest lived. It is propagated 
both by offsets, partings of the root, and by seed, 
ail of which modes may be practised, any time 
between the beginning of February, and the end of 
April. The best season, however, for sowing is 
Autumn, soon after the seed is ripe, at which time 
it may also be planted with success. 

If planted, they must be set a foot apart If sown 
in drills, six or twelve inches asunder, according as it 
is intended that the plants are to be transplanted or to 
remain ; or else sown broadcast and raked in. When 
advanced to the height of four or five inches, if they 
are intended for removal, they are pricked out eight 
inches apart, to attain strength for final plantmg 
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in autumn or spring. Water must be given freely at 
every removal, and until established, if the weather 
is at ail dry. They require no other cultivation than 
to be kept free of weeds, and the stalks of those that 
are not required to produce seed, to be eut down as 
often as they run up in summer : if this is strictly 
attended to the roots wiU last for many years ; but 
those which are allowed to ripen their seed, sddom 
endure for more than five or six. 



ANETHUM AZORICUM.— FINOCHIO, OR 
AZORIAN FENNEL. 

It is not in much esteem hère, its peculiar âavour 
being agreeable to few palates. It is served with a 
dressing like salàds. 

SOIL AND SITUAi;jON. 

For the first crop, a rich light soil must be selected ; 
for the succeeding sowings a more retentive one, but 
for the two last a retum must be had to a drier and 
warmer situation. Thèse précautions are absolutely 
necessary, for in either extrême of moisture or dryness 
the plants will not thrive. A small bed will be only 
required at each sowing : one twenty feet by four is 
sumcient for the largest family. 

TIME AND MODE OP SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown for 
successional crops, from the beginning of March until 
the close of July, at intervais of a month, for after 
attaining its full growth it immediately advances for 
seed. The seed is sown in drills two feet asunder, 
to remain, scattered thinly, that is, about two inches 
apart, and about half an inch below the surface. 
When well come up, about three or four weeks after 
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sowîng, they must be small-hoed^ to kill the weeds, 
from which they should be kept completely dear 
tbroughout their growth, but at mat time only thin 
to three or four inches asunder, as it cannot thus 
early be determiDed which will be the most yigorous 
plants. After the lapse of another month they may 
be finally thinned to seven or eight inches' distance 
from each other. Moderato waterings are required 
tbroughout their growth, during dry weather : and 
in the meridian of bot days the beds are advantage- 
ously shaded^ until after the plants are wellup. When 
of advanced growth, about ten weeks after coming up, 
the stems must be earthed up to the height of five or 
six inches, to blanch for use, which wiJl be effected 
in ten or fourteen days. In the whole about twelve 
or fourteen weeks elapse between the time of sowing, 
and their being fit for use. In autumn, if frosty 
momings occur, they should bave the protection of 
some litter or oâier lîght corering. 

TO OBTAIX SEED. 

The seed coming from Italy is generally worthless; 
and in this country it is saved with difficulty, the 
plants of the last sowings, if left, being killed by the 
winter, and if some of the earUest are allowed to 
remain, they never ripen until late in the year, and 
are often lalled by early severe frosts. It would be 
a good practice, perhaps, to sow a little seed under a 
frame early in February : this would greatly forward 
them. 



ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA.— ANGELICA. 

USE. 

It was formerly blanched and eaten like Celery; 
but at présent, its tender stalks are the only part made 
use of, which are eut in May for candying. 
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80IL AND SITUATION. 

It may be grown in any soil and ezposure^ bat 
flourishes best in moist situations, conscKjuently the 
banks of ponds, ditches, &c. areoisually aUotted to it. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which is to be sown soon 
after it is npe, about September, being dmost usdesa 
if preseryed until the spring, as at tnat season not 
one in forty will be found to nave preserved its végé- 
tative powers ; if, however, it be neglected until tnat 
season, the earlier it is inserted the better. 

MODE OF GULTIVATION. 

It may be sown either broadcast moderately thin, 
or in driils a foot asunder, and half an iuch deep. 
When arrived at a height of five or six inches they 
must be thinned, and those removed transplanted, 
toa distance of at least two feet and a half from each 
bther, either in a bed, or on the sides of ditchesj &c., 
as the leaves extend very wide. Water in abund- 
ance must be given at the time of removal, as well 
as untU they are estabUshed ; but it is better to dis- 
continue it durinff their further growth, Unless the 
apphcation is regiuar and fréquent. In the May, or 
early June of the second year, they flower, when 
they must be eut down, which causes them to sprout 
again, and if this is carefully attended to they wiU 
continue for three or four years, but if permitted to 
run to seed they perish soon after. 



A little seed should be saved annually, as are- 
source in case of any accidentai destruction of the 
crop. 
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ANTHEMIS. 

From hf^w on accouni ofUt abundance of 
fimuen^ or luxuriance ofgrowth. 

ANTHEMIS NOBILIS— CHAMOMILE. 

YARlEtlES. 

There sre two varieties» the common gingle «nd 
ihe double flowering. 

80IL ÀND SITUATION. 

They require a poor dry soil, otherwise they crow 
very luxuriant, and become not only less capable of 
witnstandin^ seyere winters^ but also less powerful in 
tfaeir médicinal qualities. They will grow in any 
situation almost, but the more open the better. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAOATION. 

- It is generally propagated by parting the rootSi 
and by ofisets, which may be planted from the close 
of February until the end of May, the earlier, how- 
ever, it is performed the better; this is the most 
favourable season, but it may be practised in the 
Autumn. It is also raised from seed, the proper 
time of sowing which is in any of the early spring 
months, but as the former mode is so easily practised 
and with much less trouble, it is generally pursued; 
though it is adyisable after a lapse of several years to 
raise fresh plants, the old ones often dedining in pro- 
duction after such lapse of time. 

CULTIVATION. 

Being shrubby with extending latéral branches, 
they shopld not ne planted nearer to each other than 
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eighteen incbes ; as that also gives an opportunitj to 
employ the hoe. Water must oe gÎTen moderatelv at 
the time of planting, if dry weatner^ otherwise it ia 
not at ail required. If raised from aeed they require 
no further cultivation than to be kq>t tree of weeds 
in the seed-bed ; and when three or four incbes higb, 
to be thinned to about six incbes apart ; and may 
remaln thns undl tbe following spnng tben to w 
tbinned and remain, or to be reinoyed to die above 
mentioned distance apart. A very small bed will 
siipply the largest family. 

GATHERINO. 

In July.die flowere aïe generally in perfection for 
gathering; the period for performing it. boweyer, 
must be goyemed by the flowers tbemselyes, as the 
best time is when they are just opened. Particular 
care must be taken to dry them thoroughly before 
they are stored; otherwise they will not keep. If 
seed is required the only attention necessary is to 
leaye some of the first 0{>ening flowers ungaUiered; 
the seed will ripen early in September, when it may 
be eut, dried, and rubbed out. 



APIUM. 



Probablyfrom *' apex," a tuft, or créât, which it$ 
umbels form, 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

They flourish most in a moist soil, friable, and 

rather indining to lightness; it must be rich, and 

that ra^er from prior application, than the immédiate 

ad^tion of manure ; oelery, and celeriaçr boweyçr, 

f2 
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appear benefited even by its abundant application at 
Ûie time of sowing and planting. The parsleys, 
likewise, prefer their soil to incline rather to dryness. 
For ail it must be deep^ and ail equally refuse to 
thrive on a strong clayey soil. The situation they 
thrive the most in^ is one that is as open as possible» 
and as free from the influence of trees. The common 
parsley is the one that bears best a confined or 
shady compartment. 



APIUM DULCE-CELERY. 

VARIETIES. 

There are six varieties of this esculent in generd 
cultivation.— The gigantic, the dwarf-curlâ, the 
common upright^ re£stalked upright^ giant hoUow 
upright, and the solid-stalked ^red and whiteV The 
red chiefly for soups» the white being mucn more 
délicate in flavour. 

TIME OF S0WIN6. 

It is propagated by seed ; the flrst sowing to be 
performed both in a hotbed» and on a warm, light 
border, towards the end of February, some gardeners 
even insert it as early as the raiddle of January. 
The border is by many gardeners considered the 
best situation, in as much that the plants are more 
hardy, and with proper care come forward with 
scarcelyany différence as to time : this is to be repeated 
in March; but the principal sowings must take place 
in April and May ; and tne last one in June. As the 
produce of the early sowings will not continue long 
in a State fit for use» from their leafnstalks becoming 
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piped, or hollow, they must be proportionably small: 
they must ail be inserted broadcast^ and the seed 
scattered thinly. The seed-beds of the early sowmgs 
should be light and dry, with the full enJQyment of 
the sun throu^hout the day, but for the thrée last, in 
a moist situation ; and it is advantageous for them 
to bave a free exposure to the morning sùn only, yet 
free from the drip of trees ; so advantageous is it to 
hâve the plants of thèse sowings as luxuriant as 
possible in their first stage of growth^ that to afford 
diem as regular and unstinted a supply of nourish- 
ment as possible, the mould of the seed bed is often 
formed artificially. Mr. Walker, Gardener to J. 
Walker, £sq. of Longford, N. B. recommends it to be 
formed of black, loamy soil, and old hotbed dung in 
equal parts*. The plants from thèse several sowings 
will in gênerai be ready for pricking out in four or 
six weeks from the time of insertion, and for final 
planting, after a further continued growth of two 
months. Â more determinate datum for judging the 
appropiate time for performing thèse opérations, is 
the size of the plants, they being fit for the first 
removal when three or four inches in height,and for 
the second when seven or eight. From the above 
enumerated sowings, monthly plantations may be 
successionally madé from the commencement of June, 
until September closes; but for the supply of a 
family, a sowing at the dose of February for produc- 
tion during the same year, and another about the 
middle of May, to yield a produce in the winter, and 
following spring, will in gênerai be amply sufficient. 

PBICKING OUT. 

When pricked out, they must be set about six 
inches asunder each way in rows. In thinning the 

* Mem. Calcd. Hort. Soc., roi. u. p. 295. 
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seed-beds^ the largest should be Ûtst extraicted, and 
the smaller ones left to attain an incr^ase of growth ; 
by carefully attending to this^ the aame bed will 
aœ>rd three difibrent prickings, each succeeding the 
other in becoming fit for final remoyal and use. 
Both the seed beds^ and those prioked, must be k^t 
r^ularly watered and weeded^ to encourage the 
small plants in the first to advanoe; and those of 
the latter to take root and flouriah. Those of 
the first crop in the hotbed must be removed like 
the others into a border, allo¥dng ihem the pré- 
férence of one that is wann .apd* sheltered, ana in 
cold seaonS) shfàterçd ^iW^^ wij^; matting. The 
soil into whid^ they are pricked, should in every 
instance be moist and rick Mr. Walker, before 
mentioned, forms the bed for the réception of the 
seedlings, entirely of old hotbed dung^ breakinç it 
yery fine, and laying it six or seven^ inches thick^ 
founding this on a pièce of ground beaten hard, or 
which has not been disturbed for some time ; this 
preyents a tap root beins formed, and consequently 
promotes the increase of the fibrous ones, preyents 
their running untiinely to seed, and is adyantageous 
in coUecting the scanty moistnre of summer*. 

FINAL PLANTING. 

They are usually planted out finally in trenches, 
from twelye to eighteen inches wide, and at least 
four feet apart. To eut the trench straight, and 
with firm sides, the spade should be thrust down ail 
along the Une which marks the boundary on eadi 
side, preyious to digging out the earth: the top 
spit of mould throughout the length must be tumed 
altematélj on either side, for this is required in the 
after cultiyation for earthing up the plants. Some 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol ii. p. 296. 
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well pfutrefied dung two or three inches thkk^ must 
be th^i spread along the bottom and dug in, care 
b^ng taken that its surface is not more than four 
inches below the regular surface of the soiL Mr, 
Walker hère recommends the same unsparing appli- 
cation of manure, he forms the soil in his trenctiea 
of three parts dung, and one part fresh strong soil* 

Celery, as b^ore mentioned, delights in a soil 
abounding in fertilising matter ; the mode adopted 
to efiect this, as practised by Mr. Judd, Gëurdener 
to C. Campfaiell £sq. of Ëdmonton, is one which 
with equal advantage may be adopted for any crop 
requiring a yery rien soil ; he prépares his ground in 
the winter preceding the time of planting, or as 
longbefore as convenient^ by manuring ai^d trenching 
it two spadeè deep; performing this last opération 
twice, that the dung may be better incorporated 
¥dth the s(m1, and then leaves it as rough as possible, 
until the time arrives for formins the trenches, at 
the bottom of which he also tums m some manure f- 
As Cdery is very apt to decay in winter on account 
of excessive moisture, it would undoubtedly be a 
good practice, after preparing the ground as just 
detailed, to plant in rows, five or six feet apart on the 
surface, taking the mould required for earthing them 
up, firom this allotted snace. 

Before planting, the long straggling leaves are to 
be eut away, and any side offsets removed ; but if 



• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. ii. p. 296. By thig 
abundant application of manure^ his Celery undoubtedly 
obtains a fine growth, being often four and a half feet long, 
ànd averaging eix pounds weight : but at the same time it 
is to be remarked, that many soils will grow it equally fine, 
without such immoderate application. 

•|> Tnins. Hort Soc. Lond., vol. iiL p. 46, 
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the plants are older or larger in growth than befbré 
mentioned^ the tops of the leaves may he generally 
removed, which serves to check their running to seed, 
which they are otherwise apt to do. After this 
préparation they may be planted a single row in 
each trench, about eight inches apart ; Mr. Judd 
says that he finds the plants are much injured in 
their future growth, if during any of their removals 
their roots become at ail dry ; therefore when taking 
them either from the seed bed, or for final planting, 
he layç them as he dra^vs them from the ground, in 
a garden pan containing a little water^. Ranting is 
best performed of an evening, and water given plen- 
teously at the time, as well as every other day subse^ 
quently until they are well esiablii^ed. 

ËARTHINO UP. 

îlarthing them up must commence when they are 
about a foot high, and may be continued untâ the 
plants are fit for use, or are one fuot and a half hîgh, 
and upwards. In performing it one perEon must 
hold the bases of the plants together, whilst a second 
regularly follows, and throws in the soil, otherwise 
the mould separating the leaves, breaks them and 
induces decav, and ofttimes destroys them by 
injuring the neart. If a second person is not at 
hand, the plan of Mr. Judd may be adopted with 
advantage, he employs a line formed of bass matting 
or other material of sufiicientlength, one end of which 
he fastens round the first plant in the row, and pass- 
ing on gives it one twist round each of the owers, 
until the other end is reached and again fastened. 
This ligature is easily removed when the moulding la 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond.> vol. iii. p. 45. 
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Cômplëted^ by beginning to untwist it at the end last 
fastened*. 

The earthing is best performed gradually, a few 
inches being added once a week^ and a dry day always 
selected to perform it in. 

TAKING UP.' 

In tàking up for use, which they will be fît for in six 
or seven months from the time of sowing, the row 
should always be commenced at one end, and the earth 
being dug away entirely down to the root, the plants 
may be easily extracted, if attempted to be idly forced 
up they generally break. 

ADDITIONAL PRECAUTIONS. 

In very severe weather the winter standing crops 
should be covered with straw or other litter, care 
being taken always to remove it in mild days. On 
the arrivai of frost a quantity may be taken up, and 
buried in sand under shelter. As celery wiil not 
continue in perfection except in winter, more than 
three or four weeks after bleaching, it is advisable 
for family use only to make small plantations, of the 
early crops at a tirae. Throughout their various 
stages of growth, the plants must be kept free from 
weeds, and in autumn from the fallen leaves, both of 
which weaken and cause decay. 

TO SAVE SEED. 

To raise seed some plants must be left where 
grown ; or in February or March, some may be care- 
ndly taken up, and after the outside leaves are eut off, 
and ail laterals removed, planted in a moist soil, a 
foot apart. Those which are most solid and of a 
middling size are to be selected. When they branch 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 47. 
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for seed they must be each af tached to a stake, te 
préserve them from being broken by the violence of 
winds. The flower appears in June, and when the 
teed is swelling in Juiy, if dry weather occurs, they 
should be watered every other night In August tlîe 
seed will be ripe, and when perfectly dry may be 
rubbed out and stored. 



APIUM RAPACEUM.-CELERIAC. 



TIME AND MODE OP SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed which may be sown in 
March, April, and May, to afford successional 
plantations in June, July, and August The 
seed must be sown broadcast, and kept regulariy 
watered every evening in dry weather, otherwise it 
will not germinate. The bed must be kept-free of 
weeds, and when about three inches high they may 
be pricked out into another border, in rows three 
inches apart each way, giving water abundantly and 
frequently ; by adop'ting the précautions mentioned 
in the cultivation of celery, the same seed bed 
will afford two or three distinct prickings. Earl 
Stanhope says that in tibe neighbourhood of 
. Dresden, where this vegetable is grown in great 
perfection, they sow in February or March in a npt- 
bed under glass, and the plants are removedin April^ 
when two or three inches high, to another hotbed, 
and set an inch and a half apart*. The fineness of 
the plants is there attributed to the abundance of 
water with which they are supplied, but as Uns 



• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 72. 
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copious supply of moisture is incalcated in ail our 
Works on gardening, and is duly appreoiated by those 
with whom I hâve oonversed, it must rather arise 
from thdr being ndsed earlier, and consequently thdr 
growth procee£ng during a more génial season. 

FINAL PLANTINO. 

When fiye or six inches high they are fit for final 
planting ; they must be set in rows two feet asunder, 
imd the plants eight inches apart ; on the level ground, 
or in dnlls drawn with the hoe at most three inches 
deep^ as they require but little earthing up. Wlien 
arrived to nearly its full size, it must be covered over 
with the earth to the depth of about three inches. In 
dry weather they should be watered plentifully at 
least every other evening. The only adcutional atten- 
tion they require is to keep them free from weeds. 

SAVINO SEEB. 

The directions given for the saving the seed of 
celery is in every respect applicable to mis vegetable. 



APIUM PETROSILINUM.— PARSLEY. 



VARIETIBR. 



Thebe are two varieties, the common plain-leaved^ 
and the curly-leaved. It is somewhat sinsular that 
the first should be most cultivated, notwithstanding 
the superior beauty of the latter, as well as by reason 
of its curled leaves rendering it more easily to be 
distinguidied from the ^thusa or FooFs parsley^ a 
▼ariety of the Hemlock often occurring in gardens; 
it requires much care in saving the seed otherwise it 
d^nerates into the plain-leaved. 
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TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

It is raised from seed, which is recommended 
usually to be sown annually, but if it is never per- 
mitted to run to seed^ tbe stalks being eut down as 
often as they rise, it will last for several years. It 
may be sown from the close of February until the 
middle of June, and tbis is repeated about the 
middle of September, for the supply of Winter and 
Sprinff, but this is unnecessary if the plants are 
not aSowed to seed. The seed is to be inserted 
moderately thick, in narrow drills barely an inch 
deep, twelve inches apart if in a bed by itself, or in a 
single one round the edge of a bed; the mould 
being raked level, and the stones immediately over 
them gathered off. The plants will not make their 
appearance in less than three or four, and sometimes 
SIX weeks. When two or three inches high it may 
be gathered from as required. In early June when 
the plants make a show for seed, the stems should be 
eut down elose to the bottom, and again in September 
if it bas acquired a straggling rank growth, this will 
eause it to shoot afresh, and acquire a strong growth 
before the arrivai of severe weather. On the approaeh 
of frost if protection is afibrdedto the plants by means 
of haulm or reed pannels, so supported as not to touch 
thera, it will préserve them in much. better state for 
use in Winter and Spring. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To save seed nothing more is necessary than to 
allow some of the plants to run up in June, they 
should not, however, be allowed to stand nearer than 
eighteen inches to each other. The seed ^pens in 
early autumn> and when perfectly dry may be beaten 
outj and stored. 
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APIUM LATIFOLIUM-HAMBURGH 
PARSLEY. 



This esculent, is likewise known by the name 
hroad'leaved and large rooted-parsley. It is cultivated 
for its root which attains the size of a middling 
parsnep, boilins; exceedingly tender and palatable. 
It is eaten botn as a sauce to flesh méat, and in 
soups, &c. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It Î8 propagated by seed, which may be sown 
at monthly intervais from Febmary until the middle 
of June. It is Èown either thinly in drills nine 
inches apart, or broadcast and raked in. The plants 
appear m about a month after sowing^ and when 
of tolerable growth requiite to be thinned to nine 
inches asunder, and cleared from weeds either by 
hand or the hoe ; which latter opération being per- 
formedas often as weeds appear is the only cultivation 
required. By the end of July or during August, the 
earhest sowings will bave acquired a sumcient size for 
occasional use; but they seldom attain their fuU 
growth until Michaelmas ; and the latest crops not 
until ^e following year. On the arrivai of frost 
8ome of them must be taken up, and after the 
removal of the superfluous fibres, decayed leaves, 
&c. buried in sand in a dry situation und'er cover, 

TO SAVE SEED. 

To obtain seed some plants must be left where 
grown, and allowed to run in May, their produçe 
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will ripen in July or Auguste when it tnust be eut 
and wnen perfectly dry, beat out and stored. 



ARTEMISIA. 



So named in honaur of Artemisia, toife of King 
MatuoluSf or qf Diana A^rt/nç» 

WORMWOODS. 

DESCRIPTION. 

There are four perennial rooted litter aromatics 
included under this name, and cultivated solely for 
médicinal purposes. Common Wormwood, (Artemi- 
tia absinthium), ia a native of almost every part of 
Europe^^and in this country is found by road-ddes 
on heaps oî rubbish, &c. The same remarks apply 
to the sea^wormwood (A, maritima), which is found 
on sait marshes and tne-sea coast. Roman worm- 
wood {A . Pontica) is a native of Italy> and Santonicum 
or Tartarian wormwood, (A, Santonica), of Persia and 
Siberia. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The 80Î1 best suited to them, is one that is dry^ 
light and poor, otherwise they ffrow luzuriantly, and 
are defective in their médicinal qualities, as well as 
in their power to withstand the rigour of the winter. 
Any situation will suit the common and sea worm- 
woods that is open and unconôned, but the exotic 
species require to be sheltered from the severe 
aspects. In a severe winter the Tartarian can only 
be preserved under a frame. The sea wermwood 
seldom flourishes from the want of a génial soil ; the 
application of sah would undoubtedly be bénéficiai. 
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TIME AND MODE OF PROPAOATING. 

Théy are ail propagated by seed^ as wèU as slips 
and cuttings the nrst of which may be sown m 
March or April; and the latter planted durin^ June^ 
July and b^nning of August. The seed is sown 
thinly broadcast, and when the plants arrive at a 
height of two or three inches^ are weeded and 
thinned to six inches asunder ; and those taken away 
pricked out at a similar distance; water being given 
if the weather is at ail dry. The slips and cuttings 
are planted in a shady border^ about eight inches 
apart^ and water given regularly every evening until 
they bave taken root. They are ail to be transplanted 
finally early in the followin^ spring, by whichever 
mode they are raised, setting the plants at last 
dghteen inches apart The only cultivation required 
is to dear away the decayed stalks in autumn^ and 
to keep them constantly clear of weeds by fréquent 
hoeings. To obtain seed no further care is required 
than to gather the stems as they ripen in autumn. The 
Roman seldom perfects its seed. The common 
flowers from July to September. The seawormwood 
in Aimist. The Roman from August to September. 
The Tartarian jfrom September to Octolir; and 
from six to eight weeks elapse from their flowering 
to the time of the seed being ripe. 



ARTEMISIA DRACUNCULUS-TARRAGON. 



It is used in salads to correct the coldness of the 
other herbs; and its leaves are likewise excellent 
when pickied. 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It will flourîsh in any soil or situation that is poor 
and bleak. Indeed a poor, dry earth is essential 
to produce it in perfection as to flavour, and hardy 
so as to endure the severity of winter. 

TIME AND MODE OF FROPAGATING. 

It is propagated by parting the roots, slips and 
cuttings ; as auso by seed to be sown in the spring, - 
but as this mode is attended with much more troubk 
it is never practised. 

To hâve green Tarragon during the winter and 
early spring, strong-rooted plants must be planted, 
smail portions at a time, once or twice a month from 
the close of October to the end of January. For 
the main crop it may be planted any time from the 
end of February until the conclusion of May ; and 
by cuttings of the young stalks from the close of 
June untfl the same period of August; this last 
mode is, however, not so often adopted on account of 
the uncertunty attending the rooting of the cuttings. 

C0LTIVATION. 

Whenever the plants are inserted they must be 
set at least ten inches apart; and if dry weather, 
especially in the summer months, water must be 
mven regularly every evening until they are rooted. 
They soon establish themselves and may be gathered 
from the same year. As they run up, if seed is 
not required, the stem should be eut down, which 
causes them to shoot afresh. The only additional 
cultivation required is to keep them free from weeds. 
At the end of autumn if some establlshed plants are 
set beneath a south fence, they will often aflford 
leaves througliout the winter, or at ail events corne 
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early in the spring. Some of the leaves should be 
gathered in tne sommer, and dried for winter's use. 
To obtain seed, it is only necessary to allow it to 
run up without molestation. It flowers about July, 
and when the seed is ripe in early autumn, must be 
cutj and completdy dried, before it is beaten out. 

WOEMWOODS. 

Thèse species of the artemesia are so little culti- 
vated, that they require no further notice. 



ASPARAGUa 



From the Greek aa-Trapayos, a young shoot before it 
expands, 

VARIETIES. 

There are only two varieties, the red-topped and 
the green-topped ; the first is principally cultivated. 
There are a few sub-varieties which dérive their 
names from the places of their ç-owth, and are only 
to be distinguished for superior size or flavour, whicn 
they usually lose on removal from their native place. 



The soil best suited to this vegetable, is a black, 
fresh, sandy loam, made rich by me abundant addi- 
tion of manure; it should be neither tenacious from 
the too great prépondérance of clay, nor too dry from 
a superabundance of silica, but should be retentive 
of moisture chiefly by reason of its richness. To 
raise fine roots forhot beds, they may be raised in a 
much moister soil*, but for natural production this 

• Miller's Dictionary. 
o 
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will not answer, as such plants are much shorter 
lived. 

SITUATION. 

The site of the beds should be such as to enjoy 
the influence of the sun during the whole of the day, 
as free as possible from the influence of trees and 
shrubs, and, if choice is allowed, ranging north and 
south. The subsoil should be dry, or the bed kept 
80, by being founded on rubbish or other material to 
serve as a drain. The space of ground required to 
be planted with this vegetable for the supply of a 
smail family is at least eight rods, if less it will be 
incapable of aflbrding one hundred heads at a time 
(Marshall says six rods will aflTord this quantity), so 
that part must be kept two or three days after it is 
eut, especially in ungenial seasons, to allow time for 
the growth of more to make a sufficient number 
for a dish. Sixteen rods will, in gênerai, aflbrd two 
or three hundred every day in the height of the 
season t. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

To raise plants the seed may be sown from the 
middle of February to the beginning of April ; the 
most usual time is about ihe middle of March. The 
best mode is to insert them by the dibble, five or six 
inches apart and an inch below the surface, two seeds 
to be put in each hole; or they may be sown in diiUs 
made the same distance asunder, or broadcast, 

CULTURE IN SEED BED. 

If dry weather, the bed should be refreshed with 
moderate but fréquent waterings, and if sown as late 
as April, shade is required by means of a little haulm 
during the meridian of hot days, until the seeds 
germinate. Care must be taken to keep them free 

f Miller's Dictionaxy. 
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from weeds, though this opération should never com- 
mence until the plants are well above ground, which 
will be in the course of three or four weeks from the 
time of sowing. If two plants hâve arisen from the 
same hole, the weakest must be removed as soon as 
that point can be well determined. Towards the end 
of October, as soon as the stems are completely 
withered, they must be eut down, and well putrefied 
dung spread over it to the depth of about two 
inches: this serves not only to increase the vigour 
of the plants in the foUowmg year^ but to prei^erve 
them during the winter from injury by the frost. 
About March in the next year, every other plant 
must be taken up, and transplanted into a bed, twelve 
inches apart^ if it is intended that they should attain 
another^ or two years' further growth, before being 
finally planted out; or they may be planted imme- 
diately mto the beds for production. It may be hère 
remariced, that the plants may remain one or two 
years in the seed-bed ; they will even succeed after 
remaining three, but if they continue four they gene- 
rally fail : it is, however, nearly certain that they are 
best removed when one year old, for the earher a 
plant can possibly be removed, the more easily does 
it accommodate itself to the change, and less injury is 
it apt to receive in the removal. Some gardeners 
sow the seed in the beds where they are to remain 
for production. This mode too bas the sanction of 
Miller. The seed is inserted in the bed prepared, as 
will next be described. In the eaxly stage of theîr 
growth, the plants must be treated as when in the 
seed-bed, and subsequently as will hereafter be 
. directed. 

TIME OF FINAli PLANTINO. 

The time for the final removal is from the middle 
of February until the end of March, if the soil is dry 
G 2 
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and the season warm and forward ; otherwise it is 
better to wait until the commencement of April. 
The plan which some persons hâve recomménded, 
to plant in autumn^ is so erroneous, that, as Miller 
emphatically says, the plants had better be thrown 
away. Mr. D. Judd has mentioned a very deter- 
minate signal of the appropriate time for planting, 
which is, when the plants are be^nninç to grow : if 
moved earlier, and tney hâve to lie torpid for two or 
three months, many of them die, or in gênerai shoot 
up VCTy weak*. 

Immediately that the buds begin to swell they 
should be removed, and this may easily be ascer- 
taîned by occasionadly opening the ground down to 
the stool. A successful experiment, tried by Mr. 
J. Smith, gardener to the Êarl of Kintore, would 
évince that one year old asparagus plants may be 
removed even as late as June. The stems of bis plants, 
at the time of removal in that month, were twelve or 
fifteen inches high ; they were removed and treat^ 
with the greatest care, the earth bdng gently pressed 
round the root, and water given plentifiuly; but 
although the experiment perfectly succeeded, none 
of them died, and although they surpassed in growth 
those left in the seed-bed — so much so, as that they 
might bave been eut from — yet still, for many reasons, 
we are justified in considering that this must bave 
been tried under accidentai or very favourable dt- 
cumstances of soil and season, and it requires repeated 
experiments from différent counties, before the pra9- 
tice is confirmed f. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE BEDS. 

In forming the beds for r^ular production, it is 
customary to bave them four or five feet wide. In 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 236, 
t Caled. Hort. Mem., vol. i. p. 71. 
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the first instance, they hâve three rows of plants, in 
the latter four. The site of the bed being marked 
eut, the usual practice is to trench the ground two 
spades deep, and then to cover it with well rotted 
manure from six to ten inches deep ; the large stones 
being sorted out and care taken that the dung lies at 
ieast six inches below the surface, To mix the 
manure with the soil effectually, Mr. D. Judd, before 
mentioned, trenches bis ground two feet deep, three 
times successively during the autumn or winter, at in- 
tervais of a fortnight, and then lays it in ridges until 
wanted, performing the work in the absence of rain 
or snow ; he justly observes, that the préparation of 
the soil is of more conséquence to be attended to, 
than ail the after management*. In France, how- 
ever, where the beds are celebrated for the number 
of years they continue in production, a pit is dug 
five feet in depth, and the mould that is taken from 
it sifted, care being taken to reject ail stones, even as 
small as a filbert ; the best part of the mould is laid 
aside for making up the bed. The bed is then 
formed as foUows, beginning at the bottom; six 
inches deep of common manure — eight of turf, very 
free from stones— six of manure — six of sifted earth 
— eight of turf— six of very rotten dung— eight of 
best earth ; finally this Jast layer of mould is well 
incorporated with adjoinin^ one of dung. The bed 
is then ready for the réception of the plants t. 

MODE OP PLANTING. 

The plants being taken from the seed-bed care- 
fully with a narrow proKged dung-fork, vnth as 
little injury to the roots as possible, they must be 
laid separate and even together, for the sake of 

* Trans. Hort Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 234. 
t Dr, MaccuUoch, in the Caled. Hort. Mem. 
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convenience whilst planting, the roots being âpt io 
entangle, and cause much trouble and in jury in 
parting them. They should be exposed as short 
a time as possible to the air ; and to this end it is 
advisable to keep them until planted in a basket, 
with a little sand^ and covered with a pièce of mat. 
The mode of planting is to form drills or narrow 
trenches five or feix inches deep and a foot apart> 
eut out with the spade, the Une side of each drill 
being made perpenoicular, and against this the plants 
are to be placed, with their crowns one and a half 
or two inches below the surface, and twelve, inches 
asunder : in France eighteen are allowed. The roots 
must be spread out wide in the form of a fan, a 
little earth being drawn over each to retain it in its 
position whilst the row is proceeded with. If the 
plants bave begun to shoot, it is the practice in 
France to remove the sprouts, and with this pré- 
caution the planting is .successfuUy performed as 
late as July, and it any of those die which were 
first planted they are replaced at that season *, This 
is a practice to be avoided as much as possible, for it 
obviously must weaken the plants, and beparticularly 
detrimental to such young plants. For the sake of 
convenience, one drill shomd be made at a time, and 
the plants inserted and covered completely, before 
another is comroenced ,* the two outside drills must 
be each six inches from the side of the bed. When 
the planting is completed the bed is to be lighdy 
raked over, and its outline distinctly marked out. 
Care must be had never to tread on the beds — they 
are formed narrow to render it unnecessary— for 
everything tendine to consolidate them is injurions, 
as, from the len^th of time they hâve to continue 
without a possibility of stirring them to any con» 

* Dr. Macculloch, Caled. lîort, Mem. 
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siderable depth, they bave a natural tendency to 
bave a doser texture than is bénéficiai to végétation. 
Water must be given occasionally in dry weather 
until the plants are establisbed. Tbe patbs between 
the beds are to be two and a balf feet wide. 

SUBSEQUENT CULTIVATION. 

Througbout tbe year, care must be taken to keep 
the beds clear of weeds. In the latter end of Octo- 
ber or commencement of November the beds are to 
hâve their winter dressing: the stalks must be eut 
down and deared away, and the weeds hœd off 
into the paths^ care being taken not to commence 
whilst the stems are at ail green^ for if they are 
eut down whilst in a yegetating state^ the roots are 
very prone to shoot again^ and consequently are 
pn^rtionably weakened *. It is generally recom- 
mended not to add any manure until the bed bas 
been two or three years in production, and then 
only to apply it every other year; but I consider 
it mnch more rations! to manure r^ularly every 
year from the time of forming the bed, though in 
less quantity than if donc every other year. I put 
on about two inches depth of well decayed hotbed* 
By this means a continued and regular supply of 
decomposinff matter is kept up, which is not so 
perfecUy efiScted by the usual mode ; and from the 
ezperiments purposdy instituted by Miller we learn, 
tfaat on the richness of the ground and warmth of 



* This habit might perhaps he taken advantage of in assist- 
ii^ our forcing this osculent ; cutting down the summef 
produced stems of such stools as are intended for the hotbed, 
a considerahle time hefore they lose their verdant colour, 
would give them % natural tendency to shoot again, and 
eonseqnently ^ssist the effect of the artificial heat employed» 
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the season^ the sweetness of asparagus dqpehds, in 
proportion to the jpoverty of the soil they acquire 
a stronç fiavour. The dung ueeds merely to be laid 
regularly over the bed^ and the weeds, as well as 
some manure, to be slightly pointed into the paths^ 
some of the mould from which must be spread to 
the depth of two inches over the dung just laid 
upon the beds» In France they cover the beds at 
this season with six inches depth of manure and 
four of sea-sand if procurable, otherwise of river- 
sand or fine earth. No forking is reauired at this 
season ; but the boundaries of the Ded must be 
marked out distinctly, as they should be kefjt indeed 
at ail times. In the end of March or early in April, 
before the plants begin to sprout, the rows are to 
be stirred tetween to a moderate depth with the 
asparagus fork, running it slantingly two or three 
inches beneath the surface, as the object is merely 
to stir the surface and slightly mix it with the dung. 
Great care must be taken not in the least to disturb 
the plants. Some gardeners recommend the beds 
should only be hoed again, so fearful are they of 
the injury which may be done to the stools; but 
if it be done carefully as above directed, the fork 
is the best implement to be employed, as by 
more effèctually loosening die soil, it is by far the 
most bénéficiai in its efiects upon the plants« This 
course of cultivation is to be continued annually, 
but with this judicious modification, that earth be 
never taken from the paths after the first year, but 
thèse merely be covered with dung, and which is 
only to be slightly dug in, for every gardener must 
hâve observed, that the roots of the outer row extend 
into the alleys, and are consequently destroyed if 
they are dug over; and rather than that should take 
place, the b«is should bave no winter covering^ unless 
mould can be obtalned from some other source, as 
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asparagus does not generally su£fer from frost^ as 
ÎB commonly supposed *. 

TIME OF PRODUCTION. 

In May the beds are in full production of young 
shoots, wnich when from two to five inches high 
are fit for cutting, and as long as the head continues 
compact and firm. Care must be taken, in cutting, 
not to injure those buds, which are generally risinc 
from the same root, in variousgrades of successiond 
growth within the ground. Tiie knife ought to be 
narrow pointed, the blade about nine inches in 
length, and saw edged: the earth being carefully 
opened round the shoot, to observe whether any 
others are arising, the blade is to be gently slipped 
along the stalk until it reaches its extremity, where 
the eut is to be made in a slanting direction. It 
almost always occurs, that the same stool produces 
a greater number of small heads than large ones, but 
the latter only should be eut ; for the oftener the 
former are removed, the more numerously will they 
be reproduced, and the stools will sooner become 
exhausted. 

TO OBTAIN SEBD. 

Great attention must be paid to the seed. For the 
obtaining it some shoots should be marked and left 
in early spring, for those which are allowed to run 
up after the season of cutting is over, are seldom 
forward enough to ripen their seeds perfectly. In 
choosing the shoots for this purpose, those only must 
be marked which are the finest, roundest, and hâve 
the closest heads ; those having quick opening heads 
or are small or flat, are never to be left. More are 
to be selected than would be necessary if each stem 

* Trans. Hort* Qoc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 236. 
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would assuredly be fruitful^ but as some of them 
only bear raale or unproductive blossoms, that con- 
tingency must be allowed for.. Each chosen shoot 
must be fastened to a stake, which, by keeping it in 
its natural position^ enables the seed to ripen more 
perfectly. The seed is usually ripe in September, 
when it must be collected, and left in a tub for four 
or six weeks, for the pulp and husk of the berry to 
to decay, when it may De well cleansed in water. 
The seeds sink to Ûie bottom, and the refuse floats 
and will pass away with the water as it is gently 
poured off. By two or three washings the seeds 
will be completeiy cleansed ; and when perfectly dried 
by exposure to the sun and air, may be stored for 
use. Some gardeners keep them in the pulp until 
the time of sowing, unless required to be sent to a 
distance*. 



TO FORCE ASPARAGUS. 

PLANTS TO BE EMPLOYED. 

SucH plants must be inserted in hotbeds as are 
five or six years old, and appear of sufficient strength 
to produce vigorous shoots: when, however, any old 
natural ground plantations are intended to be broken 
up at the proper season, some of the best plants may 
be selected to be plunged in a hotbed or any spafe 
corner of the stove barkbeds. AVlien more than ten 
years old, they are scarcely worth employing. To 
plant old stools for the main forcing crop, is, how- 
ever, decidedly erroneous, for, as Mr. Sabine remarks, 
if plants are past production, and unfit to remain in 
the garden, little can be expected from them when 
forced. 

* Ti'ans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. il. p. 234. 
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*riME OF PLANTINO. 



The first plantation for forcing should be made 
about the latter end of Septeml^r ; the bed^ if it 
Works favourably, will b^n to produce in the course 
of four or five weeks, and will continue to do so for 
about three ; each light produdng in that time 300 
or 400 shoots, and aSSbrding a gathering every two 
or three days. 

QUANTITY OP PRODUCE. 

To hâve a regular succession, therefore, a fresh 
bed must be fonned every three or four weeks, the 
last crop to be planted in March or the early part of 
April; this wul continue in production until the 
arrivai of the natural ground crops. The last mâde 
beds will be in production afortnight sooner than 
those made about Christmas. 



The bed must be substantial, and proportioned to 
the size and number of the lights, and to the time of 
year — ^being constructed of stable dung, or other 
material, as directed p. 8. The common mode of 
making a hotbed is usually followed, but, as Mr. 
Sabine remarks, the gênerai appearance of forced 
asparagus in December and the two following 
months, gives a sufficient indication of defective 
management. The usual mode he considers erro- 
neous, inasmuch as that the roots of the plants come 
in contact with, or are over a mass of fermenting 
matter; and the mode of raising potatoes practised 
by Mr. Hogg, which will be hereafter stated, first 
suggested the plan for obviating this defect, and it 
bas been confirmed as correct by the successful 
practice of Mr« Ross, gardener to £. Ëllice, £sq., of 
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Brentford, who, by planting his asparagus in the 
tan of his exhaustea pine pits, wnich consist of 
eighteen inches leaves, and over that the same depth 
of tan, and applying hot dung, successively renewed, 
round the sides, and thus keeping up a good heat, 
produced in five weeks asparagus so fine, and by 
admitting as much air as possible during the day, of 
such go<& colour and so strong, as nearly to equal 
the natural ground crops. It is the best practice to 
plant the asparagus in mould laid upon the tan, 
which, or some other porous matter, is indispensable 
for the easy admission of the heat from the hnings.* 
The bed must be topped with six or eight inches of 
light rich earth. 

QUANTITY NECESSARY. 

If a sraall family is to be supplied, three or four 
lights wiU be sufficient at a time ; for a larger six or 
eight will not be too many. Several hundred plants 
may be inserted under each, as they may be crowded 
as close as possible together ; from 500 to 900 are 
capable of being inserted under a three-light frame, 
according to their size. 

MODE OF PLANTING. 

In planting, a furrow being drawn the whole 
length of the frame, against one side of it the first 
row or course is to be placed, the crowns upright, 
and a little earth drawn on to the lower ends of the 
roots; then more plants again in the same manner, 
and so continued throughout, it being carefuUy 
observed to keep them m regularly about an incn 
below the surface : ail round on the edge of the bed, 
some moist earth must be banked close to the out- 
side roots. 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 361—3. 
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PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY. 

If the bed is extensive it wiU probably acquire a 
violent beat: tbe frames must tberefore be continued 
offuntil it bas become regular, otberwise the roots 
are liable to be destroyed by being, as it is techni- 
cally termed, scorched or steam-scalded, 

TREATMENT. 

When the beat has become regular the frames 
raay be set on, and more earth be applied by degreea 
over the crownsof the plants, untillt acquires a total 
depth of five or six inches. The glasses must be 
kept open an inch or two, as long and as often as 
possible, without too great a réduction of tempéra- 
ture occurring, so as to admit air freely and give vent 
to the vapours, for on this dépends the superiority 
in flavour and appearance of the shoots. The beat 
must be kept up by linin^ of bot dung, and by 
covering the glasses eyery mght with mats, &c. 

TEIfPEBATUBE NECESSARY. 

The température at night should never be below 
50°, and in the day its maximum at 62°. 

OATHERING. 

In gathering, for which the shoots are fit when 
from two to five inches in height, the finger and 
thumb must be thrust down into the earth, and the 
stem broken ofiPat the bottom. 
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ATRIPLEX. 

So named, ab atro colore, front a supposed livid hue 
that it imparts to those toho eat of iU y 

ATRIPLEX HORTENSIS.-ORACH. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It is cooked and eaten in the same manner as 
spinach^ to which it is much preferred by many 
persons^ althougb it bdongs to a tribe whose whole- 
someness is very suspicions. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It flourishes best in a rich moist soil, and in an 
open compartment. Those, however, of the autumn 
sowing, require a rather drier soil. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown 
about the end of September, soon after it is ripe, 
and again in the spring for succession. The sowing 
to be performed broadcâst, the seeds being scattered 
thin. The plants soon make their appearance, being 
of quick growth. When they are about an inch 
high, they must be thinned to four inches asunder; 
and those removed may be planted out at the same 
distance in a similar situation, and watered occa^ 
sionally untii established. At the time of thinning, 
the bed must be thoroughly deared of weeds, and if 
they are again hoed during a dry day, when the 
plants are about four inches high, they wîll require 
no further attendance than an occasional weeding by 
hand. 
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For early production, a sowing may be performed 
in a moderate hotbed, at tbe same times as those in 
the natural ground. 

The leaves must be gathered for use whilst young, 
otherwise they become stringy and worthless. 



TO SAVE 8EED. 



To obtain seed, some plants of the spring sowing 
niust be left ungathered from, and thinned to. about 
eight inches apart. The seeds ripen about the end 
of August, when the plants may be pulled up, and 
when perfectly dry rubbed out for use. 



BETA. 



So named from the Greek character beta, which 
lis seeds resemble when they hegin to sivelL 

BETA VULGARIS-BEET-ROOT. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Of this biennial vegetable there are three species 
and numerous yarieties, one having red and the 
other yellow roots. 

"^ VARIETIES. 

We bave now nine varieties of this esculent, which 
are described with considérable descrimination by 
Mr. Morgan, gardener to H. Browne, Esq., Mimms 
Place, Herts, in the Transactions of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 
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BETA CICLA— WHITE BEET. 

DESCRIPTION. 

TViis is also known as the Chardy or Carde, 

YARIETIES. 

We have two species in common cultivatîon, the 
green and the white. They receive their names from 
me colour of their foot-stalks^ but the variation is 
considered by some as fugitive, and that both are 
produœd from seed obtained of the same plant; but 
this the expérience of Mr. Sinclair dénies. The 
French have three varieties of the white — ^the white, 
the red, and the yellow — which only difiPerfrom ours 
in having a larger folii^e, and thicker, fleshier stalks, 
but the^.are less capable of enduring frost They 
are cultivated for their stalks, which are cooked as 
asparagus. Mangel wurzel is sometimes grown for 
the same purposes, but as it is much inrerior, the 
notice that it may be thus employed^ is sufficient. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Beets require a rich, mouldy, deep soil ; it should, 
however, be retentive of moisture, rather than light, 
without being tenacious, or having its aluminous 
constituent too much predominating. Its richness 
should preferably arise from previous application, 
than the addition of manure at the time of sowing ; 
and Xo effect this the compartment intended for tEe 
growth of thèse vegetables is advantageously prepared 
as directed for celery, On the soil dépends the 
sweetness and tendemess of the red and yellow 
beets, for which they are estimated ; and it may be 
remarked that on poor, Ught soils, or heavy ones, the 
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best sorts will taste earthy. .Ajgain, on some soils the 
better varieties will not attain any useful size, or 
even a tolerable âavour, whilst, in the same compart- 
ment, inferior ones will attain a very good taste. 
The situation should be open, and as free from the 
influence of trees as possible; but it is of advanta^e 
to bave the bed shaded from the meridian sun m 
summer* I bave always found it bénéficiai to dig 
the ground two spades deep for thèse deep rooting 
vegetables, and to tum in the whole or part of the 
manure intended to be applied, accorcUng to the 
xichness of the soil near the surface^ with the bottom 
spit, 80 as to bury it ten or twelve inches within the 
ground. Sait is a bénéficiai application to this crop, 
one reason for which undoubtedly is their being 
natives of the sea shore. 

TIMB^ AND MODE OF SOWING* 

Both species are propasated by seed» and may be 
sown from the dose of February until ihe beginning 
of April : it being borne in mind that they must not 
be înserted until the severe firosts are over, which 
inevitably destroys them when in a young stage of 
ffrowth. The best time for inserting the main crop of 
me beet root for winter supply, is early in March ; 
at the b^inning of July or Auguste a successional 
crop of the white beet may be sown^ for supply in 
the winter and following spring. 

It is best sown in drills a foot asunder, and an 
inch deep, or by dibble, at the same distance each way, 
and at a similar depth, two or three seeds being put 
in each hole: it may however be sown broadcast, 
and well raked in. 

During the early stages of their growth, the beds, 
which, for the convenience of cultivation, should not 
be more than four feet wide, must be looked over 
«ccasionally, and the largest of the weeds cleared 
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away by hand. In the course of May, aoooidmg to 
tàe adyaQced state of their growth, they muât be 
deaxeà thoroughly of weecls> both by hand and amall 
boeing; the beet roots thinned to ten or twdye 
inches apart, and the white beet to dght or ten. The 
plants of this last spedes which are removed, may be 
transplanted into rows at a similar distance, and wili 
then of ten produce a finer and more succulent foBage, 
than thoseremaining in the seed bed. Moist weather 
is to be preferred for performing this in ; otherwîse^ 
they must be watered occasionsSy until taken root : 
they must be £requently hoed and kept dear of weeda 
throughout the summer. 

It is a great improvement to earth up the stalks of 
the whitie beet in the same manner as celery, when 
they are intended to bc peeled and eaten-as asparagus. 

^ TAKING THE BEET ROOT. 

In October the beet root may be taken up ôxr use 
as wanted» but not entirely for préservation dunng 
the winter until November or begmning of Decemb^, 
then to be buried in sand« in altemate rows, under 
shelter ; or, as some gardeners recommend, only part 
at this season, and the remainda: in February; by 
this means they may be kept in a perfect state ibr 
use until May or June. Others take tnem up entirely 
in December, and lay them in closely m a dry 
compartment of the garden, covering them with 
Utter in frosty weather, to prevent their being fix)zen 
into the ground, but removing it during wet or mild 
weather. Before depodting in dther of the above 
modes, the leaves, and fibrbus roots must be trimmed 
ofiP, and a dry day selected for performing it 

GATHERmO FBOM THE OREEN BEET. 

In gathéring from the green beet, the largest out« 
side leaves should be first taken^ and the inner one» 
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kft to increase in size, when the same selecdon must 
be cositinued; but at the same time it must be 
remembered, àiat they must be used wfailst perfectly 
green and vigorous, otherwise they are tough and 
worthless. If prevented running to seed, they wiU 
produce leaves during the succeâing year ; but as 
tbis second years production is never so fine or 
tender^ an annual sowing is usually made. 

TO OBTAIN SBED. 

For Ihe production of seed^ some roots must be 
lettwhere grown, giving them the protection of some 
litter in very severe weather, if unaccompanied with 
snow ; or if this is negkcted, some of the ônest roots 
that hâve been stored in sand, and bave not had the 
leaves eut away close, may be planted in February 
er March. £ach species and variety must be kept 
as far away from the others as possible, and the 
plants set at least two feet from each other. They 
flower in August and ripen their seed at the close of 
Septembo*. Seed of the previous year is always to 
be pieferred for sowing, but it wifi succeed if care- 
foUy preserred when two years old. 



BORAGO. 

Swpposedfrom corago, or cor, the heart, and ago, to 

gwe, aUuding to the renovating power ofwhich it 

wcu supposée to be possessed. 

BORAGO OFFICINALIS.— BORAGE. 

SOIL AMD SITUATION. 

FoRthespring and summer sowing any mouldy 
soil and open situation may be allotted, provided the 
H 2 
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first is not particularly rîch ; but for those which bave 
to withstand the winter, a ligbt dry soil, and the 
ghélter of a soutb fence is most suitable. A very 
fertile soil renders it super-luxuriant» and injures thç 
intensity of its flavour. 

TIMES AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed» which is sown in Mardi 
or Apru, and at the close of July for production in 
Summer and Autumn, and again in August or Sep- 
tember for the supply of winter and succeeding 
spring. Thèse sowings may be performed broadcast 
and regularly raked in^ but preferably in shallow 
drills six incnes asunder. When of about six weeks' 
growth the plants are to be thinned to six inches 
apart, and the plants thus removed of the spring and 
autumn sowings may be transplanted at similar dis- 
tances, but those of the summer seldom will endure 
the removal, and at aH times those left unmoved 
prosper most. At the time of transplanting, if at ail 
dry weather, they must be occasionally watered mode- 
rately until established ; water must also be fire- 
quently applied to the seed-bed of the summer 
sowings, otherwise the v^etation will be slow and 
weak. They must be kept perfectly clear of weeds. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To save seed some of those plants which bave sur- 
viyed the winter must be left ungathered from. ITiey 
will b^n to flower about June, and when their seed 
is perjHectly ripe, the stalks must be gathered and 
dried completely before it is rubbed out. 
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BRASSICA. 

^roni vpcurixn, a garden herb, or perhapsfroin brachial 
from Us numerous sprouts* 

SOIL AND SITtJATION. 

For the seed-bed the soil should be moist^ mouldy, 
arid not rich^ but for final production it should be a 
fresh moderately rich clayey loara, though very far 
removed from neavy, as Uiey delight in one that is 
free and mouldy. Such crops as nave to withstand 
die winter may hâve a lighter compartment allotted 
to them ; the savoy, in particular^ requires this^ though 
it may be as rich as for the other crops without any 
. détriment : an extrême of richness is^ however^ for ail 
the crops to be avoided. The ground is advan- 
tageously dug two spades deep^ and should be well 
pmverised by the opération. Stable raanure is usually 
employed in preparing the ground for thls genus^ but 
Mr, Wood, of Queensferry, N. B., who bas for the 
greater part of bis life paid particular attention to the 
cultivation of broccoli^ recommends the folio wing com- 
positions in préférence for that vegetable, and we are 
justified in concluding that they would be equally 
bénéficiai to ail the other species. The manure col^ 
lected from the public roads used alone causes the 
plants to grow strong, but with small heads. A mix-i 
ture of road-rakingS) sea-weed^ and horse-dung is 
better. A manuring of the compartment, on wnîch. 
they were intended to be planted, with sea-weed in 
autumn, digging it iip rougn, repeatin^ the application 
in spring, and pointing the ground oeforeplanting, 
produced the finest hesds he had ever seen ; but the 
compost of ail others most suitable to them^ is one 
composed of the cleanings of old ditches^ tree leaves^ 
and dung*. 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. il. p. 265. 
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The ntuation must in every instance be tree and 
open^ though for the snmmer crops it is adTantaeeoos 
to hâve them shaded from the meridian sun. They 
must never, however, be under the drip of trees, or in 
oonfined situations^ for in such they, and especially 
savoys, are most subject to be infested with cater- 
pillars, and to grow weak and spindling. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

In planting brassicas, it should be obsenred whether 
the roots of tne plants are knotted or clubbed^as such 
ihould be rejectcd, or die excrescence entirely remoyed. 



BRASSICA OLERACEA.-CABBAGE. 

VABIETIES. 

Thebe are numerous varietiesof the cabbage, which 
may be divided into three classes, as most iqspropriate 
for sowing at an equal number of periods of the year. 
It may be hère remarked, that, for family use, but few 
ahould be planted of the early yarieties, as they sooa 
cabbage, harden, and burst; on the contrar^, the 
laree York, and others that are mentioned m the 
middle daas, though not far behind the others in 
quick cabbaging, neyer become hard, and continue 
long in a state fit for the table. 

For First Crops. 
Early Dwarf . 
York. 
Early Dwarf Sugar Loaf. 

Battersea. 

Impérial. 
East Ham. 
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Mdtummer Crops, 
Large Early York. 
Large 6ugar Loaf . 

EarlyBattersea.? Thèse meiitioiledagain as being 

^ T«l Jll?!i y valuable for successional crops 

ImpenaL ^ ^^ ^ 

Pènton.— This is valuable in late summer^ whai 
other varieties are strongly tasted. 

Antwerp. 

Ruasian. — To hâve this in perfection^ the seed must 
be had from abroad^ as it soon dégéné- 
râtes in this country. 

Early London HoUow. 

Musk is excellent at any period, but is apt to perish 
in firosty weather. 

For AiUumn, ^c. 
Large HoUow Susar Loaf. 

Oblong Hdlow* 
Long sided HoUow, and any of the preoeding. 
Red Dutch for pickling. 

TIME AND MODB OF 60WIN6. 

The cabbage is propagated by seed, the sowing of 
wbich commences with the year. Towards the end 
of January> on a warm border, or under a frame, a 
small portion of the early and red cabbages may be 
flown, to come first in succession after Uiose wnich 
were sown in the August of the preceding year. A 
flowing may be repeated after interrals of a month 
during February, and untU the close of July of the 
second or larser dass, and firom May to July of the 
third dassof varieties. In August a fuU and last 
crop must be sown of the first class, as well as of the 
second, both to plant out in October, November, and 
December, as to remain in the seed-beds for final 
removal in the Fefaruary and two succeeding monte 
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of the next year ; this sowing is best perfonned during 
the first or second week of the month ; if sown eaiiier 
they are apt to run in the spring, and if later, wili net 
attain sumcient strength to survive the winter. By 
thèse varions sowings^ which, of course, must bê 
small ones for a private family, a constant supply is 
afforded throughout the year. The seed is inserted 
hroadcast rather thin, and raked in evenly about a 
quarter of an inch deep. The bed is advantageously 
stiaded with mats, and occasionally watered until the 
plants are well above ground, and the waterings may 
afterwards bebeneficially repeated two or three times 
a week until they are ready for removal, if dry, bot 
weather continues. The seedlings arisins from âiese 
varions sowings, when of about a month s growth, or 
when they bave got four or five leaves an inch or 
80 in breadth, are, by those who are advocates for 
transplanting, pricked out in rows four or five inches 
asunder each way ; they must be shaded and watered 
until completely established: those of the August 
sowing that are pricked out, are to remain until the 
next spring, and those which are left in the seed- 
bed are employed for planting in October and two 
following months. 

When of six or eight weeks growth, they are of 
«uffident size for planting, which they are to be in 
rows from one and a haîf to two and a half feet 
asunder each way; the smaller early kinds being 
planted the closest. The red cabbage, the principe 
plantation of which should be made in March for 
pickling in September, is benefited by having the dis-^ 
tances enlarged to three feet. They must be well 
watered at the time of removal, and frequently after* 
wards, until fully established, in proportion as dry 
weather oçcurs. They must be frequently hoed to 
keep undeir the weeds, as perhaps no plant is more 
injured by them than the cabbage, and as soon as 
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round the stems of the plants. To proraote the 
cabbaging of the plants^ when requisite^ it is useful 
to draw the leaves together with a shred of bass-mat, 
which forwards it about a fortnight; If any plants 
advance to seed whilst very young, the deficiencies 
should be immediately fiUed up. The stems of the 
summer and autumn crops> if left after the main head 
has been eut, will produce numerous sprouts during 
those seasons, and continue to do so throughout the 
winter. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed in October, which i$ 
the préférable season, and from thence until the 
dose of February, some of the finest and best cab* 
bage plants must be selected ; or in default of these> 
though not by any means to be recommended, such 
of their stalks as hâve the strongest sprouts, They 
must hâve the large outer leaves removed, and then 
be inserted up to their heads, in rows three feet 
asunder each way. £ach variety must be planted as 
far from any other as possible, as iiideed from every 
other species of brassica, and this précaution applies 
equally to those which will be subsequently dwelt 
upon. The red cabbage especially must be kept 
distinct Borné plants of the early varieties should 
be planted in sheltered situations, as in severe winters 
they are apt to run prematurely. The seed ripens 
in earl^ Autumn; but for the treatment required 
dunng its growth, see Brogcoli. 



PRAME SEEDLINGS, 

The first sowing of the year in a hotbed must be 
carefully attended to. The neat must never exoeed 
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66'*, nor 8Înk more than two or three d^preeibeneath 
50^ which is the most favourable minimuni ; other* 
wiie will be weak and tender, or checked and stunted 
Air should be admitted freely it the day^ and the 
glanes covered, as neoessity requires^ at night witfa 
matting; the oàier offices of cultivation are ue same 
as for plants raised in the open ground. 



COLEWORTS. 



One of the Latin names for cabbage i3 coulis, and 
ftom this is derived cale or cole and colewort Cole- 
worts now merely signify cabbages eut yonng, or 
previous to their hearts becoming ûrm, the genuine 
colewort or Dorsetshire cale being nearly extinct 

YABIETIES, 

The varieties of cabbage principally employed for 
the raising coleworts are the large York and sugar 
loaf, as they afibrd the sweetest ; but the eaily York 
and East Ham are also employed^ as also occasionally 
the Battersea, impérial^ Antwerp^ and early London 
hollow. When large coleworts are in request, the 
great spreading varieties should never be employed* 

Sowmgs may purposely be performed dunng the 
middle of June and July^ to be repeated at the end 
of the latter month^ for transplantins in August, 
fieptember^ and October, for a continuai supply from 
September until the dose of March. A fourth must 
be made the first week in August for succeeding the 
others in spring ; but, if of sufficient extent, thèse 
various plantations may be made from the seed-beds 
of the cabbaffë crops made at thèse severalperiods, as 
directed under that head; as the chief object in 
growing coleworts is to haye a supply of gréent 
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fooner than ean be obtaiBed ftom the plintationi of 
CibbBges if left to fonn heurts. 

The observations upoa tran^kntiDgy and the 
directions for cultivating cabbages, apply without 
any modification to ooleworts; but the mstance at 
whidi the plants may be set is much less ; if the 
Tows are a root apart, and the plants seren or eight 
inches distant firom each other, an abondant space ia 
allowed. As mentioned for cabbages, the heading 
is greatly fmrwarded by iheir leaves bdng drawn 
together so at to enclose the centre. They may be 
eut when the leaves are ûve or six inches in breadth ; 
the most préférable mode of taldng them is to pull 
iip9 or eut every other one ; thèse onenings are ben^ 
ficial to the remaining plants ; ana som^ espedalW 
o£ the Au^ust raised ^ants, may be left^ if requirec^ 
ior cabbafflng. , 



BRASSICA OLERACEA SABAUDA-SAVOY. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Thb savoy^ which îs one of the best and diief o£ 
our vegetable supplies during the winter, deriTes its 
name either from being an introduction firom that 
part of Europe with wmch it bears a similar narae ; 
or, otherwise^ is a corruption from the Frendi 
savourer. Ail its varieties mav be denominated 
hardy, being generally renderea more sweet and 
tender by frost^ though not ail equally capable of 
withstanding the rigour of winter. 

TARIETIES. 

There are three varieties of savoy, the yéllovr, the 
dwarf> and the green, and of each of thèse there are 
likeyrise two sub- varieties, the round and the oval- 
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lieaded^ the first of which is the most permanent. 
Each variety has been described by Mr. Morgan^ 
gardener to H. Browne, Ësq.^ of North Mimms. 

TIME AND MODE OF S0WIN6, &C. 

Like the other members of this tribe it îs propa^ 
gated by seeds ; tbe first sowîng to take place at the 
dose of February, the plants of which are ready for 
prickinç out in April, if that practice is adopted, and 
for finaî planting at die end of May, for use in early 
Autumn; this to be repeated about the middle of 
Marché the plants to be pricked out in May> for 
planting in «lune, to supply the table in autumn and 
early winter ; lastly, the main crops must be sown 
in April and early May, to prick out and plant after 
simihu* intervais for production in winter and s{>ring« 
The seed is sown broadcast thinly, and raked in as 
mentioned for other species of Brassica. 

PBICKIN6 OUT. 

The plants are fit for pricking out when they bave 
four or five leaves about an inch in breadth ; they 
must be set three or four inches asunder each way, 
l)eing both hère and in the seedbed kept well cleared 
of weeds. 

PLANTING. 

When finally removed, the plants of the first crops 
should be set out two feet apart each way from one 
another ; but the winter standing crops are better, at 
two feet by eighteen inches. Both before and after 
every removaJ, they should be watered abundantly 
if the weather is at ail dry ; and this application to 
be continued until the plants are well established. 
The only after-culture required is the keeping them 
dear of weeds by fréquent broad-hoeing, and the 
earth drawn up two or three times, about their stem^. 
Por fuller directions^ see Cabbaoe^ &c 
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TO SAVE SEED. 



For the production of seed such plants must be 
sdected of the several varieties as are most true to 
their particular characteristics^ and as are not the 
first to run. Thèse, in open weather, from early in 
November to the close of February, the earlier how- 
ever the better^ may be taken up with as little injury 
as possible to the roots^ and the large under leaves 
being removed, ^lanted entirely up to the head, in 
rows two feet ahd a half each way^ each variety as 
far from the other as possible. They flower in May 
or June, and ripen their seed in July and August. 
See Cabbaoe. 



BRASSICA OLERACEA FIMBRIATA- 
BORECOLE. 

1. Brussels Borecole. 

2. Green Borecole (Brassîca oleracea selenisîa). 

3. Purple Borecole (B. oleracea laciniata). 

4. Variegated Borecole. 

5. German, or Carled Kale or Curlîes. 

6. Scotch^ or Siberian Kale^ (B. o. sabellica.) 

7. Chou de Milan. 

8. Egyptian or Rabi Kale. 

9. Ragged Jack. 

10. Jérusalem Kale. 

11. Buda, Russian, Prussian, or Manchester Kale. 

12. Anjou Kale. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO» 

Like the other members of this tribe it is propa- 
gated by seed. The first crop to be sown about the 
close of Marché or early in April; the seedliugs of 
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which are fit for pricking out towards the end of 
April, and for final planting at the close of May for 
production late in autumn^ and commencement of 
winter; the sowing must he repeated about the 
middie of May ; for final planting, during July> and 
lastly in Auguste for use during winter and early 
s^ing. 

PRICKING OUT. 

If transplanting is adopted, their fitness for prick- 
ing out is known when their leaves are about two 
inches in breadth ; they must be set six inches apart 
each way^ and watered frequently until established. 
In four or five weeks they will be of sufficient growth 
for final removaL 

PLANTING. 

When planted, they must be set in rowa twa feet 
and a half apart each way ; the last plantations may 
be six inches doser. They must be watered and 
weeded as directed for the other crops ; as they are 
of large spreading growth, the eartn can only be 
drawn alxmt their stems during their early ^owt}i. 
If during stormy weather any of those which ao- 
quire a tall growth are blown down, they must be 
supported in their erect posture by staJces, when they 
wul soon firmly re-establish themselves. 

TO RAISE SEED. 

For the production of seed, such plants of each 
variety as are of the finest growth, and are true to 
the characteristics primarily given, must be selected, 
and either left where grown, or removed during open 
weather in November or before the close of February, 
the earlier the better, into rows three feet s^art each 
way, and buried down to tlieir heads. The seed 
ripens about the beginning of August. 
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BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS-CAULI- 
FLOWER. 

YABIETIES. 

There are two varieties; — the early, which is 
smallest and most fit for growth under lights^ for the 
winter standing crop, and the large^ for the open 
ground plantations. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed ; the first sowing to take 
place at the close of January or early in February, 
m a slight hot-bed^ or warm border^ m dther situa- 
tion to hâve the protection of a frame; the plants 
are fit to be pricked ont in March in similar situa- 
tions; and for final removal into the open ground 
during April and May ; and some to be placedunder 
hand-glasses for the more immédiate succeeding the 
winter standings crop. At the beginning of March 
and April another sowing is to be pertormed in a 
sheltered border^ the seedlings of which may be 
pricked out in May, and planted finally in June for 
production at the end of summer. Again in the last 
wedc of May ; time for pricking out June; and final 
planting the end of Juljr ; to produce during October 
and November^ and in favourable seasons until 
Christmas. 

AND MODE. 

The seed of thèse sowings must be inserted broad- 
cast, and covered half an inch thick with fine mould. 
The seedlings are of sufficient size for pricking out 
when they bave four or five leaves^ about an inch in 
breadth ; they must be set three or four inches apart 
each way. Water must be ^ven moderately botn in 
the seed-bed, and at the tune of remow^ if the 
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weather is at ail dry. When finally set out they 
miist be planted in rows two inches and a half apart 
each way. The monld must be frequently loosened 
by the noe^ and drawn up about tneir stems. In 
dry weather during summ», a cup should be formed 
round each plant and filled twice a week with water, 
but as soon as the flower makes its appearance it 
must be applîed every other day. As the head 
appears exposed, some of the leaves are advantage- 
ously broken and tumed oyer it as a shelter from the 
gun, which préserves them from becoming of a yellow 
bue^ as welias retards their advancing to seed. 



WENTER STANDING CROR 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

The seed for this crop must be sown in the third 
week of Auguste in a warm border or an old hot-bed, 
wilii the protection of a irame or hand glass. That 
the caulinower^ though the most tender of the brassica 
tribe, is not so impatient of cold as some gardeners 
are led to imagine, is demonstrated by the fact, that 
the imperfect covering of mats will almost always 
préserve the plants uninjured through the winter, 
and the practice of Mr. Bull, of Rossie Priory» N. B, 
nroves that it is scarcely more so than the brocoli. 
He sows in the last week of August, transplants in 
the middle or end of November, and often does not 
even afford them the protection of a south wall, and 
no description of covering. Plants thus raised are 
hesdthier, and produce finer heads than those which 
hâve additional shelter, though they are not so 
forward, neither are they subject to be black thanked^, 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc voL iii, p. 192. 
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The chief object, therefore, of growing in a frame is 
early production, and by repeating the Bowing accord- 
ing to Mr. Bull's mode^ we bave the means of obtain- 
ing an unbroken supply, as they will immediately 
succeed the frame plants^ and antidpate those of the 
January sowing. 

MODE OF SOWINO. 

The seed beds^ if not one that bas grown eucum- 
bers^ &c., must be well manured with dung from that 
source^ or, as is sometimes recommended, a basis five 
or six inches thick of it in a perfectly decayed state 
mustbeformed^finnlYtrodden down^and covered with 
a similar thickness of light, rich mould; in this the 
seed is to be sown and buried a auarter of an inch 
deep, and during the meridian oi bot days shaded 
with matting. Moderate waterings must be given as 
may appear necessary. The plants appear in about 
a week, and the shading and watering must in like 
manner be afibrded. 

The plants are fit for pricking out at the close of 
September, when their leaves are rather more than an 
inch wide ; and are to be placed in a similar soil and 
situation to that from which they were removed. 
Towards the end of October, or first week in Novem- 
ber, they must be removed, and planted in patches 
of from three to six together; thèse clusters being 
in rows three feet apart each way, to be sheltered 
with hand-glasses until the spring. Others may be 
planted four inches asunder in a frame on a sheltered 
border, or in default of this, occasionally during ex- 
cessive wet or inclement weather, and at nights, with 
matting until the same season. Water must be given 
at the time of thèse several removals until the plants 
are established and occasionally, but in small quanti- 
ties afterwards as may appear to be required. They 
must never be exposed to excessive wet from rain or 
1 
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otherwise, orthey willinevitablybecome btack'shtmked, 
whidi is the technical name for a complète decay of 
tbeîr stems dosé to the grouad. The soil on whidi 
the plants are set in clusters, as directed above^ ought 
to be rich and moderately moist^ protected to the N. £. 
and W. by pales, or more advantageously by reed 
fendng. If the soil is wet, but not otherwise, it 
must be laid out in rîdges about six inches high and 
two feet wide, and the patches formed down the 
centre of each. 

Water must be given moderately, and the glasses 
kept dosed for dgnt or ten days, before which the 
jdants are not fuUy established. Air must be ad- 
mitted fi-eely afterwards, by raising the backs of the 
frames three or four inches daily, and propping up 
the hand-glasses to the same height on the S. side. 
During warm light showers they may be taken ofiT 
entirdy; but in cold days and at nights they must 
be dosed, as also during snow or heavy rain: the 
additional covering of mats, &c., is also required in 
scTere weather. The decayed leaves must often be 
picked off and the earth between the plants gently 
stirred in search of slugs which take refuge there 
from the cold, and often injure them at this season. 
A little sait, or ley of soap, may with advantage be 
seattered over the surface for the destruction of thèse 
yermin. 

At the end of February, if an opeu season^ or not 
until March if otherwise, part of the plants may be 
removed from under the hand-glasses, two strong ones 
being left under each, and set out in the open ground ; 
but me soil and sheltered situation being as nearly simi- 
lar to that from which they are taken as possible. 
Some also ma^ be planted out from the frames, but 
from dther situation thèse removals must be con- 
duded by the middle of April. Care must be taken 
la remove tbe plants with as much earth a» possible 



s 
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retained to tfaeir îoots^ and they are to be planted at 
a similar distance as was recommended for the other 
open ground crops. 

Those contînued under the glasses must hâve air 
admitted as freely as possible, and other précautions 
adopted that were recommended during tneir winter 

Sowth. £arth shovdd be drawn carefuUy about 
eir stems without any being allowed to fall intd 
their hearts. When they fill the glasses thèse last 
are easily raised by a circular mound four or fiye 
inches high thrown up round them. In mild weather, 
bot sunny days, and during génial showers the 
glasses roay be taken completely off, but renewed at 
night; being thus hardened by de^ees, and when 
alf danger of frost is past about the end of Apnl 
or early in May they may be entirely removed. The 
leaves are to be broken down over the heads as before 
directed. 

FITNESS FOB USE. 

When a cauliflower bas arrived at its full size, 
which is shown by the border opening as if it was 
about to run, it is best to pull up the plant entirely, 
it being useless to leave the stem exhausting the 
ground, as it never produces any usefui sprouts; 
and if laid thus entire in a cool place it may be 
preserved for several days. It is by no means indif- 
fèrent at which period of the day a cauliflower is 
pulled ; the best time is early of a moming before 
the dew is evaporated; if it is done during the 
meridian or aftemoon of a bot day, it loses rouch 
of its firmness, and boils tough. 

TO PRESERVE FROM FROST. 

As frost destroys the cauliflower, it is a practice 
in November before it sets in, to pull un the late 
standing pUnts» and the leaves being tiea over the 
I S 
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head^ to hang each up in a cool shed or cellar^ by 
which means tbey remain good for some time. But 
a much better mode is after using the same prepara- 
tory précautions to bury them in sand^ laying them 
in altemate layers with the earth, in a dry situation, 
by this means they may be preserved to the close 
of Jauuary. The means Mr. Smith c£ Keîth Hall, 
N. B., adopts for preserving them, is by pulling them 
up as en tire as possible during a dry day in Novem- 
ber, and, the leaves being lapped round the flower, 
to bury them in a trench previously dug at the 
bottom of a wall, eighteen inches wide and deep, 
the plants being laid with their roots uppermost 
in an inclining position, so that the roots of the 
second cover the top of the one preceding. The earth 
is laid over them thick, a considérable slope given 
to it, and beaten smooth with the spade to throw 
off Ûie rain. The plants are thus preserved in a 
good State until the January foUowing *. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants of the winter 
standing crop which bave fine and firm heads must 
be selected, as thèse will produce the best seed, 
thougthnot in such quantity as those of a looser 
texture. For the necessary treatment see " Brocoli." 
The seed ripens in September, and the branches 
should be gathered as soon as this occurs, and not 
allowed to remain until the whole is fit for collecting. 
The seed remains, if carefully preserved, in a good 
State for use, until it is three or four years old t. 



• Mem. Caled. Hort Soc, vol. i. p. 129. 

f Quintin*B Complète GardcDcr, vol. ii. p. 309. 
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BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS.— 
BROCOLI. 

YABIETIES. 

The varteties are now numerous, and are chiefly 
the fruits of the great attention which has been paid 
toits ctdtivation of late years. For an unintemipted 
supply scarce any of thèse varieties can be dispensed 
with; but the purples and white are those most 
generally cultivated. With respect to their quality, 
it has been remarked that those hâve less of their 
peculiar alkalescent taste^ and are more palatable in 
proportion as theyapproach a pale or white colour*. 

1. Purple Cape, or Autumnal Brocoli. 

2. Green Cape^ or Autumnal Brocoli. 

3. Grange's early Cauliâower Brocoli. 

4. Green^ Close-headed Winter Brocoli. 

5. Early Purple Brocoli. 

6. Early White Brocoli. 

7. Dwî^ Brown, Close-headed Brocoli. 

8. Tall, large-headed Purple Brocoli. 

9. Cream-coloured or Portsmouth Brocoli. 

10. Sulphur Coloured Brocoli. 

11. Sprmg White, or Cauliflower Brocoli. 

12. Late Dwarf, close-headed Purple Brocoli. 

' 13. Latest Green, Siberian, or Spanish Brocoli. 

TIME AND MODE OP 80WING. 

Brocoli is propagated by seed, as ail of the kinds 
are not generally at command, the followine times 
and varieties are specified as being those employed in 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 116. 
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gênerai practice, and by which a supply nearly 
unfailing is accomplished. A first sowing may be 
made under a frame at the close of January, and a 
second at the end of Febraary^ or early in March, 
on an eastem wall-border^ of the purpIe cape and 
early cauliflower varities^ for production at the dofe 
of summer and during autumn ; the seedlings from 
thèse sowings, are respectively fit for pricking out, 
if that practice is followed, in March and early April^ 
and for final planting at the close of the latter month 
and May. In April^ another crop of the same 
yarieties may be sown, for pricking out in May, 
and planting in June, to produce at the close of 
autumn and in early winter. During middle of May, 
a fourth and larger crop than any of the preceding, 
of the early purple and white varieties to be pricked 
out in June and planted in July ; and finally, the 
last open ground crop, may be sown in June, to be 
pricked out in the succeding month, and planted in 
August and September ; the plants will foilow from 
the others in succession throughout winter and spring. 
In a frame, however, they may be sown like the 
cauliflower in the last days of August to remain 
until the following March, to be then planted out for 
production in early summer ; by thèse répétitions, 
which, if for a family should be small, an almost 
continued supply is afibrded; but in gênerai for 
domestic lise, especially if the establishment is small, 
three sowines of moderate extent will be sufficient, 
the first in the second week of April, the second in 
the third week in May, and the third in the middle 
of August in a frame. Each variety should be sown 
separately ; and the sowing performed thin, the beds 
not more than three or four feet wide for the oon- 
yenience of weeding, which must be performed as 
often as weeds appear, as they are yery inimical to the 
growth of this yc^etable. The seed must not be 
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buried more than half an inch; and the beds be 
netted over to keep away the birds^ which, especially 
in showery weather^ are very destructive. 

PRICKIN6 OUT. 

The fitness of the plants for pricking ont is inti- 
mated by their having five or six leaves, rather more 
than an inch in breadth ; they are set four or five 
inches apart each way^ and water given every night 
until they bave taken root. They must bave four 
or ûye weeks* growth before they are again moved; 
or not until they hâve leaves nearly three inches in 
breadûk, 

PLANTIN6. 

When planted ont, they must be set on an average 
two feet asunder each way ; in summer a Utile wider^ 
in winter rather doser. Water to be given at the 
time of planting, and occasionally afterwards untdl 
they are establishied ; during the droughts ci summer 
it may be given plentifully with the greatest advan- 
tage. They must be hoed between irequendy, and 
the mould drawn up about their stems. To force 
forward the winter standing varieties, it is a sucoessful 
practice to take them un in November^ and after 
trimming off the outer leaves to lay them on Uieir 
sides in a sloping position, in a bank or terrace of 
ligfat earth, so much space being left between every 
two plants that their heads do not come in contact 

PROTECTION IN WINT£R. 

To continue the supply uninterrupted even in the 
mid-winter of the severest years, Mr. Maher recom- 
mends that when the crop sown about the third week 
in May bas been planted out, the weaker plants 
which remain should be left eight or ten days to ac- 
quire strength, and thmi planted in pots (sixteens). 
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filled witli very rich compost ; to be diaded^ ànd 
watered until struck. Thèse are to be plunged in 
the ground at similar distances as the main crops> 
and about three inches below the surface, so as to 
form a cup for retaining water round each: thèse 
cups are filled up by the necessary earthings, which 
must be pressed firmly down to prevent the wind 
loosening them. A few of the plants generally 
flower early ; and, to guard against the first frosts, 
must bave the leaves broken over them : but on the 
approach of settled frost in December or January, 
the pots must be taken up and removed into a frame, 
shea, or any place of shelter from the extrême severity 
of the weather ; but to bave air when mild *. 

To those crops which bave to withstand the winter 
in the open, sait is benefidally applied, as it préserves 
them from being Jrosted in the neck : this applica- 
tion préserves their roots from being worm-eaten ; 
which may also be effected, Mr. Mackay of Ërrol 
Hou8e,N.É.informs us, by pouring soapsuds betwe^i 
the rows, which application is also very bendScial to 
the plants*. 

To préserve the winter standing crops from destruc- 
tion by severe weather, it is also a practice, early in 
November, to take them up, injunng the roots as 
little as possible, and to lay them in a sloping direc- 
tion in the soil, with their heads to the north. A 
modification of this plan, adoptedby thedistinguished 
Président of the Horticultural Society, is however 
much préférable, as it obviâtes the defect of few 
roots being produced, and consequently diminutive 
heads. A small trench is made in the first wedc 
of September, at the N. end of each row, in which 
the adjoining plant is laid so low, lliat the centre of 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 118. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 275. 
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its Stems at the top is put level wîth the surface of 
the grouud^ the root being scarcely disturbed ; it iç 
then immediately watered, and its roots covered with 
more mould. Thus every plant îs in succession 
treated ; and hj the beginnmg of November, it is 
scarcely perceptible that mey hâve been thus treated, 
though it certainiy checks tneir growth. Before the 
arrivai of snow, a small hillock must be raised round 
each plant, to support its leaves and prevent their 
being broken *. If snow accompanies severe frost> 
advantage should be taken of it, and the plants be 
heaped over with it, which will afibrd them an 
effectuai protection. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, such plants of eadi 
variety must be selected in March or April as most 
perfecdy agrée with thdr peculiar characteristics, and 
are not particularly forward in advancing for seed. 
As the stems run up, some gardeners recommend the 
leaves to be taken away, but this must be injurions. 
Mr. Wood of Queensferry, N.B. is particularly careful 
that no foliage appears on the surface of the flower ; 
he àlways lim his plants, and plants them in another 
bed, watering abundantly; as this, from his long 
expérience he finds, prevents their degenerating, or 
producing proud seed, and when the head begîns to 
open, he cuts out its centre, and leaves only four or 
five of the outside shoots for bearing. The sulphur 
coloured he always finds it the most difficult to 
obtain seed from f. As the branches spread, four or 
six stakes should be placed at equal distances round 
each plant, and hooped round with string to support 
them and prevent their breaking. When the pods 

♦ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 304. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii. p. 266. 
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b^n to form^ water should be siven repeatedly, and 
occasionally some thrown over tne whole plant, which 
tends to prevent mildew. Before the pods begin to 
change cobur, those from the extremity of everv 
shoot must be taken away, as thèse yield seed whien 
prodnce plants yery apt to run to seed without heading, 
and by an early removal theothers arebenefited. The 
branches ought to be gathered as soon as the pods 
upon them npen. Varieties must never be planted 
near each other, or they will reciprocally be contami- 
nated. The seed ripens in August or September ; 
and it is often recommended to préserve it in the pod 
until wanted ; but the gênerai practice is to beat it 
out, and store it as soon as perfectly dry. 

The plants raised inframes, are managed as directed 
fbr cauliflowers in the same situation. 



' BRASSICA RAPA— TURNIP. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This root was in considérable estimation with the 
Romans ; Cato is the first writer amongst them that 
mentions it : '' sow it/' he says, '' after an autumnal 
ahower, in a place that is wdl manured, or in a rich 
soil." 

YABIETIBS. 

There are numerous varieties. 

For the first sowings. 
l Early white Dutch. 
,^ . 2 Early stone. 

For the spring sowin^s, 
3 Common round wmte. 
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4 Large round white. 
6 Large green-topped. 
6 Large red-topped. 

7. YeUowDutch. 

8. Tankard. 

9. French. 

10. Small round Frendi. 

11. Swedish. 

12. MoBCOw^ or Narva. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed^ the sowing of which roay 
commence at the end of February, a small portion on 
a warm border^ and some in a moderate notbed, of 
the two first yarieties mentioned ; thèse will be fit 
for use during April. The sowing on a border to be 
repeated in the beginning of March, and as the former 
will soon run to seed at its conclusion, thèse wiU 
produce throughout May. Thèse sowings are to be 
repeated in small proportions at monthly intenrals, 
until the beginning of July, when the main crop for 
the supply of the winter may be inserted ; and finally 
smaU crops, at the commencement of August, and 
September, for spring. 



The seed is to be inserted broadcast, regularl j^^nd 
very thin, an ounce being sufficient for nvé or Moire 
square rods (151 sq. yards), and to enable this to be 
distributed r^ularly, it is a good practice to mix it 
well with sand before sowing. Each sowing should, 
if possible, be performed in showery weather, if 
otherwise, it must be moderately watered at the time 
of insertion, and three times a week afterwards : if 
the water is put on in too great a quantity at a time, 
it is apt to wash the seed to the surface: it must be 
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trod in, before the ground is raked ; if driUed, it must 
be done so an inch deep> and twelve inches asunder. 

THINNmO. 

The plants are fit for thinning when they bave 
four or nve leaves about two incbes in breadtb. The 
early crops may at once be tbinned to eight inches 
apart; but the plants of main ones, whicb must 
finally stand at least twelve asunder from eacb otber, 
being benefited by two or three hoeings, may at first 
be only set out to about six, and then tbinned when 
grown to a moderate serviceable size, by removing 
every other one. Weeds are more than ordinarily 
injurions to this crop, causing them to spindle into 
large luxuriant tops and smSl bulbs ; tms injury is 
likewise effected by allowing the plants to grow toc 
close. Water must be given frequendy and plenti- 
taUy, as on a regular supply of moisture dépends in 
a great measure their goodness. 

In November or Decembar, before the setting in 
of firost, some of the bulbs must be taken up, and 
the tops and roots being removed, preserved under 
shelter in sand. 

The young tops are much in request, during 
spring; they must be gathered when very young, 
otherwise they are strong flavoured and bittensh. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the growth of seed, some of the most perfect 
roots of those which will withstand the winter. may 
remain where grown ; or they may be transplanted 
in November or February if necessary, whicn some 
gardeners indeed consider the only way to obtain 
good seed. Of the two earliest varieties, sown on a 
border early in March, some of the bulbs being 
allowed to remain will produce seed the same 
autumn. The plants must at least stand two feet 
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apart eacsh way. They must be carefully freed of 
weeds ; and especial care taken to keep away birds, 
as they are particularly voracious of the seed of this 
and of ail other snecies of brassica. When ripe, in 
July or August, the stalks are eut, and, when per- 
fecûy dry, beaten ont and stored. No two varieties 
must be dlowed to grow together. 



BRASSICA OLERACEA, NAPO-BRASSICA. 

Jhimip Cabbage, and Turmp^rooted Cabbage, 

. Thèse species of brassica are but little cultivated, 
and at most a very small quantity of each is in 
request. The bulbs, for which they are cultivated, 
must bave their thick outer skin removed, and in 
other respects treated as tumips in preparing them 
for use. 

VARIETIES. 

Of the turnip cabbage, which is so named on 
account of the round fleshy protubérance that is 
formed at the upper end of the stem, there are four 
varieties. 

1. White Turnip Cabbage. 

2. Purple Turnip Cabbs^e. 

3. Fringed Turnip Cabbage. 

4. Dwarf Early Turnip Cabbage. 

Of the tumip-rooted cabbage, which is distin- 
gukhed from the above by its root having the protu- 
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berance near the origin of tlie stem^ there are two 
yarieties, the white and the red*. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

They are propagated by seed^ which may be sown 
broadcast or in drills at monthly intervais in small 
quantities, from the commencement of April mitil 
aie end of June. 

PliANTINO. 

The best mode is to sow thin, in drills two feet 
and a half apart^ and allow the plants to remain 
where sown, the plants being thinned to a similar 
distance apart; or, if sown broadcast, to allow them 
to remain m the seed-bed until of sufficient sizetobe 
removed into rows at similar distances for produc- 
tion, rather than, as is the practîce of some gardeners, 
to transplant them, when an inch or two in heigh^ 
into a shady border in rows three inches apart each 
way, to be thence removed as above stated. 

Water must be given every night after a removal 
until the plants are again established ; and afterwarda 
in dry weather occasionally, as may appear necessary. 

£arth may be drawn up to the stem of the turnip 
cabbage as to other species of brassica; but the bulb 
of the tumip-rooted must not be covered with the 
mould. 

For directions to obtain seed, &c., vide Brocoli^ 
Turnip, &c. 



BRASSICA NAPUS.— RAPE OR COLE SEED. 

It is propagated by seed, and, like mustard, and 
other small salading, may be sown at any period of 

• Tirani. Hort. Soc. Lond., voL t. p. 18—24. 
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the year^ when in reqnest ; being allowed a separate 
bed. It is cultivated as mustard, which see. 

TO OBTAIN SEEiy. 

For the production of seed, some plants of a sowing 
which has been made about the middle t)f Jidy^ must 
be thinned to about eighteen înches apart ; they will 
survive the winter, and flower in the May and June 
of the next year. The seed, which is produced in 
great abundance, ripens in July and August. It must 
be eut as it does so, and laid upon doths to dry, as it 
is very apt to shed. 



EDIBLE-ROOTED RAPE. 

This name may be applied to a yariety of the râpe 
mentioned by Mr. Dickson, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Horticultural Society. Its root is white, and 
carrot-shaped, about the size of the middle-finçer. It 
is much more délicate in flavour'than the tumip, like 
which root it is cooked, only that it is not peeled, but 
scraped, its skin being remarkably thin. It has been 
cultivated for a great letigth of years on the Con- 
tinent, and for about thirty years in this country, but 
only by one person^ as far as Mr. Dickson is aware. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which, for the main crop, 
may be sown from the middle of July to the end of 
August, or even later : thèse will supply the table 
until April; and, if wanted throughout the year, a 
little may be sown in the latter end of Octolier, the 
plants from which will be fit for use, if they succeed» 
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doring April and May: the last crop to be inserted 
from the middle of January to midcQe of February, 
which will corne in at the end of May, and durîng 
June. On a north border, and if the soil is sandy 
and moist, it is possible to hâve them sweet and tender 
during the whole siimmer, to effect which the seed 
must be sown at the dose of March and May. 

CULTIVATION. 

They require the same modes of cultivation and 
treatment as tumips. In dry weather the beds must 
be watered r^ularly, until tne plants bave got three 
or four leaves. 

SOIL. 

One great advantage attending the cultivation of 
this y^etable is, that it requires no manure. Any 
soil that is poor and light, especially if sandy, is suit- 
able to it. In rich manured earth, it grows much 
larger, but not so sweet and good. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the growth of seeds Mr. Dickson recommends, 
in February or March, some of the finest roots to be 
transplanted to two feet asunder ; but it would, per- 
haps, be a better practice to leave them where grown. 
The ground is to be hoed repeatedly, and kept dear 
of weeds. The seed must be eut as soon as ripe, and 
treated as directed for turnips, &c.* 



* Trans. Hort. Soc Lond., vol. i. pp. 36—39, 
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CALENDULA. 

The diminuHve of Caltha, the former name of the 
Marigoldy a calathi forma, becatise, when slightlif 
expanded, thejlowers resemble a basket. 

CALENDULA OFFICINALIS— MARIGOLD. 

YARIETIES. 

There are several varieties. 

1. Single. 

2. Common double. 

3. Largest very double. 

4. Double lemon-coloured. 

5. Great Childing. 

6. Small Childing. 

The single-flowered, and those which bave the 
darkest orange colour^ are most esteemed^ as possess- 
ing the most flavour. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil most suited to them is one that is light^ 
dry^ and poor. In rich ground they grow larger and 
more luxuriant, but lose much of their flavour and 
médicinal quality. The situation cannot be too open 
and exposed. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is raised from seed, which may be sown from 
the dose of February until June ; or it may be per- 
formed in autumn, during September. If left to 
themselves, they wiU never fail to multiply innume- 
rously, from the self-sown seed. They are usually 
sown broadcast, and raked in, or in driUs, ten inches 
apart; the plants are best left where rused, being 
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thinned to ten or twelve inches asunder ; but when the 
seedlings are two or three inches in height, they may 
be removed into rows at similar distances as above. 
Water must be given moderately every other day, 
until established. 

GATHERINO. 

The flowers, which the spring-raîsed plants will 
produce in the June of the same year, but those of 
autumn not until that of the foUowing one, will be 
fit to gather for keeping in July, when they are fully 
expanded, as well as for use when required. Before 
storing, they must be dried perfectly, otherwise they 
become mouldy and decay. 

TO OBTAIN 8EED. 

For the production of seed, plants of each variety 
must be grown as far distant from each other as may 
be. The two Childitig, and the Largest double Mari- 
golds^ are especially liable to degenerate, if the seed 
is not carefully taken from the largest and most 
double flowers. 



CAMPANULA. 



The diminutive of campana, a liltle bell, from ihe 
shape of the CoroUa, 

CAMPANULA RAPUNCULUS.—RAMPION, 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

The soil ought to be moderately moist, but it must 
not be too tenacious. A shady border of rich and 
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moderately stiff earth is considered by Mr. Dickson, 
one of the vice-présidents of the Horticuitural So- 
ciety, to be most favourable ; the mould being made 
as fine as possible*. If it is clotldy, or subject to 
bind and crack in bot weather, the plants will refuse 
to thrive. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

Tt is propagated by seed, which may be sown 
during March, April, and May; the plants from 
sowings in the two first months soon, however, run 
up to seed. The insertions may be performed either 
in drills six inches apart, or broadcast ; in either mode 
the seed to be buried half an inch deep, effecting it 
in the latter by sifting mould over it; for, as Mr. 
Dickson observes, if the seed is raked in, from its 
minuteness, it is apt to be buried too deep. The 
plants are to remain where sown ; though in case of 
any deficiency, those which are taken away in thin- 
ning the crops, may be transpîanted successfully, if 
it is performed with the précautions directed by the 
abovementioned horticulturist, namely, to remove 
them to a border sirailar to the seed bed, and to insert 
the roots perpendicular, and without pressing the 
mould too close about them f . The biest time for 
performing the removal is of an evening. 

They are fit for thinning when of six or eight 
weeks' growth, or what is a more positive indication, 
when aoout two inches in height ; they must be set 
at a distance of six inches apart, being hoed at the 
time, and the same opération repeated two or three 
times, which, if performed in dry weather, will keep 
them free from weeds until used. 

The plants of the sowings during the two first 

• Trana. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 20. 
+ Ibid. 
K 2 
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mentioned inonths wiU be fit for use at the dose of 
August, or early in September, and continue through- 
out the autumn. Those of the last one wiU continue 
good thfoughout the winter^ and until the following 
April. The soil, throughout their growth^ must he 
kept moist, effecting it in dry weather by giving 
fréquent but moderate waterings through the fine 
rose of a watering pot 

The root^ for Wnich it is cultivated, either to be 
sliced, tc^ether with its leaves, in salads, or eaten ai 
the radish, as well as to be boiled like asparagus, is 
most palatable when drawn young, and eaten fresh 
from the ground. 

TO OBTAIN SEBD. 

For the production of seed, a few of the winter 
standing plants are ieft unmoved. Thèse shoot up in 
the spring, flowering in July and August, and ripen- 
ing abundance of seed in early autumn. Nothing 
more is necessary than to gather it before it begins 
to scatter, and to lay it on a cloth to becorae perfectly 
dry, before thrashing. 



CAPSICUM. 



Supposed either from Ka^rto», mordeo, to 6ite ; or from 
capsa^ a chesL 

CAPSICUM ANNUUM.— CAPSICUM. 

VARIETIBS. 

Of thîs there are five variëties. 

1. Long-podded. 

2. Heart-shaped. 

3. Short-podded. 

4. Angular-podded. 

5. Round short-podded. 
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CAPSICUM CERASIFORME-CAPSICUM. 



Of this there are three varieties. 

1. Cherry-shaped. 

2. Bell-snaped, or Ox-heart 

3. Yellow-podded. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited for them is a rîch, moist^ 
mouldy loam, rather inclining to lightness than tena- 
city. They must hâve the shelter of a reed feu ce or 
wail, but fullv open on the southward to the sun, 
consequently they are generally placed ivithin the 
endosure erected for the hotbed department. 

TIME AND MODE OF S0WIN6. 

They are propagated by seed, ivhichmust be sown 
towards the end of March, or b^nning of April, in 
a hotbed of moderate size, with the shelter of a frame, 
but in default of a stove, hotbed, or frame, they may 
be raised under hand-gûtsses on a warm border ; the 
sowing, however, being deferred until settled warm 
weather in May. The seed must be covered a quarter 
of an inch deep with mould. When the plants hâve 
attained six leaves, in about a month after sowing, 
they must be thinned to four inches apart, and those 
removed planted aiso in a moderate hotbed at a 
similar distance, being shaded from the meridian 
sun, and moderately watered until they hâve taken 
root. During the wnole of their continuance beneath 
a frame, air must be admitted as freeiy as is possibly 
allowable, to prevent their being drawn and weaken- 
ed; and as May advances, they must be accustomed 
gradually to an un^avered situation, by lengthened 
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absence of the glasses diiring the day, and by d^ees 
leaving them open of anevening; tnis prépares 9iem 
for their final removal, at the close of tnat month^ or 
early in June. Those raised in a border beneath 
hand-glasses, must also be thinned as directed above, 
and those removed planted in a similar situation, or, 
in default of hand-glasses, beneath a paper frame 
or matting. The same may be adopted for the 
plants from the hotbeds, if ail other conveniences are 
wanting. 

When planted ont finally, they are to be set two 
feet asunder; screened from the sun, and watered 
every other evening until they hâve taken root. 
*l^he watering may be continued occasionally in dry 
weather, throughout their prowth, which greatly 
improves their vigour, and the fineness of the fruit. 

They flower during July or b^inning of August, 
and the pods are ready to be gathered for pickling at 
the close of this last month, or early in September. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, a plant beâring some 
of the forwardest and finest fruit, of each variety, and 
grown as far apart as may be. must be preserved, that 
it may be ripe before the frosts commence, the first 
of which usually kills the plants. When completely 
ripe, the pods are eut and hung up in the sun, or 
in a warm room, until completely dry, in which state 
they are kept until the seed is wanted for sowing. 



CARUM. 
CARUM CARUI.-CARRAWAY. 

It is now chiefly cultivated for its seeds, which are 
used in confectionary and médicinal préparations; 
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but its root was formerly much esteemed when boiled, 
and it is not easy to account for it falling into 
disuse. 

SOIL AND SITUATION, 

It delights in a deep^ rich, moist loam. The ground 
for this, as well as otber deep-rootîng plants^ is advan- 
tageously dug two spades deep». An open situation 
is most suitable to it; but in extensive orchards, 
where the trees are far apart^ it may be grown with 
success. 

TIME AND MODE OF S0WIN6. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown in 
March or Apri]^ either broadcast and raked in, or in 
driUs six inches apart; in either case being performed 
thin, and buried about half an inch deep. When well 
distinguishable, the plants must be thinned to six 
inches apart, and carefully boed. The hoeing must 
be several times repeated in the early stages of their 
growth, to extirpate the weeds which at a later period 
cannot be conveniently got at The plants flower in 
June, and ripen their seed at the close of summer. 



CICHORIUM. 



Pliny informs us that this nume was derived by the 
Greeksfrom the Egyptiam, 

CICHORIUM ENDIVIA.~ENDIVE. 

VARIETIES. 

There are three varieties. The Green- curled, which 
is the only one cultivated for the main crops, as it 

• See Bete, p. 95. 
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best endures wet and cold ; the White-curled, chiefly 
grown for summer and auturan: the Broad-leaved 
or Batavian^ is preferred for soups and stews^ but is 
seldom used for salads. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Endive delights in a light, dry, but rich soil, dug 
deep, as well for the free admission of its tap root, as 
to serve as a drain for any superabundant moisture ; 
this should be especially attended to for the winter 
standing crops ; for whicb, likewise, if the soi! or sub- 
strata is retentive, it is best to form an artificial bed 
by iaying a foot in depth of mould on a bed of brick- 
l»ts, stones, &c., as excessive moisture, in conjunc- 
tion with excessive cold, is in gênerai fatal to this 
plant. The situation should be open, and free from 
the influence of trees. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which for a first crop may 
be sown about the end of April, to be repeated in 
May, but only in small portions, as those which are 
raised before June soon advance to seed. Towards 
the middle of this month, the first main crop may be 
inserted ; to be continued in the course of July, and 
lastly early in August; and in this month the main 
plantation is made. The seed is sown broadcast, thin, 
and raked in about half an inch below the surface. 
The plants speedily make their appearauce; when an 
inch in height, they should be thinned to three or 
four inches apart: those taken away are too small to 
be of any service if pricked out. The bed must be 
kept dear of weeds from the first appearance of the 
plants, until they are removed; to promote their 
arrivai at a fit sîze for performing this opération, 
water should be given occasionally in dry weather. 
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When the larger seedlings hâve been transplanted^ the 
smaller ones which remain may be cleared of weeds^ 
and bave a gentle waterin^ ; by wbich treatment, 
in twelve or lourteen days, they will bave attaîned a 
suffident size to afibrd a second successional crop; 
and by a répétition of tbis management, in gênerai, 
a third. The plants are generally fit for transplanting 
when of a montb's growth in the seed bed ; but a 
more certain criterion is, that when of ôve or six 
inches height> they are of the most favourable size. 

PLANTINO. 

They must be set in rows twelve or fifteen inches a- 
part each way; the Batavian requires the greatest space. 
Some gardeners recommend them to be set in trenches 
or drius, three or four inches deep ; tbis mode is not 
detrimental in summer and dry weather; but in 
winter, when every précaution is to be adopted for 
the prévention of decay, it is always injurions.— 
Water must be given moderately every evening, until 
the plants are established, after which it is not at aU 
requisite, expept in excessive and protracted drought. 
If the plants are of a larger growth than is specified 
above, it is an advantageous practice to eut off the 
tips of the leaves before planting, as tbis checks them, 
and prevents, in a great measure, their prématuré 
advance to seed. Those which are left in the seed- 
bed, if the soil is at ail favourable, in gênerai attain a 
finer growth than those that bave been moved. In 
November some plants that bave attained nearly their 
full size, may be removed to the south side of a slop- 
inç bank of dry light earth,raised one or two feet 
bdoind, to be protected by frames, mats, or thick 
coverings of litter, during severe and very wet wea- 
ther; but to be carefuUy uncovered during mild dry 
days. The plants, in tbis instance, are not required 
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to be farther apart than bîx or eight inches. ThÎ8 
plan may be followed in open days during December 
and January, by which means a constant supply may 
be obtained. Instead of being planted in the above 
manner on a terrace, it is sometimes practised to take 
the plants on a dry day, and the leaves being tied 
together^ to lay them horizontally in the earth, down 
to the tip of the leaves ; this accélérâtes the blanching, 
but otherwise is far more subject to failure. 

As the number necessary for a family is but small, 
but few should be planted at a time. 

BLANCHIN6. 

About three months elapse between the time of sow- 
ing and the fitness of the plants for blanching. This 
opération, if conducted properly, will be completed in 
from ten tô fourteen days in summer, or in three 
or four weeks in winter. In bot weather the blanch- 
ing is completed in half the time that is required, if 
the season is cold. To blanch the plants^ it is the 
most common practice to tie their leaves together; to 
place tiles or pièces of board upon them ; or to cover 
them with garden pots; whilst some recommend their 
leaves to be tied together, and then to be covered up 
to their tips with mould, making it rise to an apex, 
80 as to throw off excessive rains. AU thèse methods 
succeed in dry seasons, but in wet ones the plants 
treated according to an y of the plans are very apt to 
decay. The one which succeeds best in ail seasons 
is to fold the leaves round the heart as much as 
possible in their natural position, and being tied 
together with a shred of bass mat, covered up en- 
tirely with coal ashes in the form of a cône, the 
surface being rendered lirm and smooth with the 
troweL Sand will do; but ashes are equally unre- 
t^ntive of moisture, whilst they are much superior in 
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absorbingheat,which is so bénéficiai in thehastening 
of the process. If the simple mode of drawing the 
leaves together is adopted to effect tliis etiolation, they 
must be tied very close, and in a week after the first 
tyinç, a second ligature must be passed round the 
middle of the plant, to prevent the heart leaves burst- 
ing out A dry afternoon, when the plants are entirely 
free from moisture, should be selected, whichever 
mode is adopted for this conduding opération. 

TO OBTAIN 8EED. 

For the production of seed the finest and soundest 
plants should be selected, of the last plantation ; and 
which most agrée with the charactenstics of the re- 
spective varieties. For a small family, three or four 
plants of each variety will produce sumcient. Thèse 
should be taken in March and planted beneath a south 
fence, about a foot from it, and 18 inches apart. As 
the flower stems advance, they should be fastened to 
stakes, or if they are placed beneath palings, the sup- 
porting string can be nailed to them. They must be 
kept clear of weeds. In July the seed will begin to 
ripen ; and hère it must be observed, that each latéral 
branch is to be gathered, as the seed upon it ripens, 
for if none are gathered until the wnole plant is 
changing colour, the first ripened and best seed will 
hâve scattered and be lost, so wide is the difierence 
of time between the several branches of the same 
plant ripening their seed. £ach branch must be laid, 
as it is eut, upon a doth in the sun, and when per- 
fectly dry, the seed beaten out, cleansed, and stored. 
Endive seed will vegetate after being kept five or six 
years*. 

• L'Quintin'g Comp. Gard., vol, ii. p. 309. 
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CICHORIUM INTYBUS.-SUCCORY, 
CHICORY, OR WILD ENDIVE. 

Althouoh this hardy perennial plant is much used 
on the Continent in salads, yet it lias never been 
employed to any extent for tnat purpose in Britain. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Like Endive, for the main crops it requires a rich 
light soil, and for the earlier sowings a moister one> 
in every instance having an open situation allotted 
toit 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propaeated by seed, which must be sown 
annually ; for idthough it is a perennial, yet afterbeing 
eut from two or three times, the radical leaves become 
bitter, and worthless. Mr. Oldakcr says, it should 
be sown at the end of June, or early m July ; but 
L'Quintinyes recommends it to be performed in the 
beginning of March ; and it may he, doubtless, per- 
formed for successional crops, between the twoperiods 
mentioned by the above writers, in the same roanner 
as endive, and also like that salad herb in small por- 
tions at a time, the earliest sowings being very liable 
to nm to seed. Itis sown broadcast, rooderately thiok, 
in the same roanner as endive, the directions for 
çultivating which are equally applicable in every other 
particular. 

CULTIVATION. 

When the plants begin to cover the ground, they 
are thinned to nine inches apart; and those removed 
planted out at similar distances. They require to be 
kept very dear of weeds; and if the leaves grow very 
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luxuriant^ and shade the roots much^ they must be 
eut oflf within an inch of the ground. Those grown 
from sowings antécédent to June, when of nearly 
full growth, which they arrive at in about four montlis 
from the insertion of the seed^ must hâve ail their 
leaves trimmed away, so as not to injure their hearts^ 
and then covered over thick with sand, ashes, or long 
litter. By this treatment, those fresh leaves which 
are produced becorae etiolated and crisp, losing ail 
their bittemess. Those which arise from the sowings 
of June and July, must, at the end of September, or 
early in October,be raised, and planted very close, by 
the dibble, in pots or portable boxes, having their 
leaves trimmed as before directed, and their roots 
shortened, previous to planting. Water must be 
given moderately in dry weather, imtil they are 
established, and shelter if frosts occur by a light 
covering of litter. MHien well rooted they may be 
removed into the cellar, or other place, where the 
light can be completely excluded frôm them, to blanch 
for use as wanted, which change will be effected in 
six or seven days. Succory will bear a température 
of 60°, but thrives better in a rather lower one. 

If the roots are vigorous, they will bear cutting 
from two or three times, after which they are 
unproductive. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, a few jdants must be 
left in the open ground of the June sowing; they 
bear the severity of winter without protection, and 
shoot up in the spring, running to seed about May*. 

♦ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 138. 
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COCHLEARIA. 

Front the Jhrm qf the leaves qf the Horse Radish, 
which, being" rather hollow, resemble an oid- 
fashioned spoon, cochlear. 

COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. — HORSE 
RADISH. 

SOUi AND SITUATION. 

The Horse Radish delights in a deep^ mouldy, 
rich soil; kept as much as possible in a moderate but 
regular degree of moistness ; hence the banks of a 
ditch, or other place which bas a constant supply of 
water, is a most eligible situation for the beds, so that 
they do not lie so low as to bave it in excess. If the 
soil is poor, the roots never attain any considérable 
size ; and the same effect is produced if grown in a 
shady place^ or beneath the drip of trees. 

MANURES. 

Should the CTOund require to be artificially 
enriched^ Mr. J. Knight recommends leaf mould^ or 
other thoroughly decayed vegetable substance, to be 
dug in to. the depth at which the sets are intended to 
be planted. If cow or horse-dung are from necessity 
employed, it should be in a highly putrescent state*. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

Horse Radish âowejrs in June, but in this climate 
seldom perfects its sced ; consequently it is propagated 
by sets, which are provided by cutting the main root 

• Trana. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 209. 
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tod ofi^ts înto lengths of two inches. The tops 
or crowns of the roots form the best| those taken 
from the œntre iiever becoming so soon fit for use, 
or of so fine a growth. If the latter is, however, una- 
voidably employed, each set should hâve at least two 
eyes ; for without one, they refuse to vegetate at ail. 
Mr. J. Knight recommends, for the obtaining a 
supply of the crowns, any inferior pièce of ground to 
be planted with sets, six inches apart and six deep ; 
those will furnish from one to nve tops each^ and 
thèse may be collected for several successive years 
with little more trouble than keeping them clear of 
weeds. 

It may be planted from the close of January until 
the same period in March ; but the best times are in 
October and February; the first for dry soils, the 
latter season for moist ones. 

The sets must be inserted in rows eighteen inches 
apart each way. The ground should be trenched 
between two and three feet deep, the cuttings being 
placed along the bottom of the trench, and the moula 
tumed from the next one over them, or inserted to a 
âmilar depth by a long, blunt-pointed dibble. They 
should be placed in their natural position, which bas 
considérable influence over the forwardness of their 
growth. When the planting is completed, the surface 
uiould be raked level and kept clear of weeds, until 
the plants are of such size as to render it unnecessary. 
It is of great benefit if the mould lies as light as 
possible over the sets; therefore treading on the beds 
should be carefuUy avoided. They speedily take 
root, and send up long straight shoots, which make 
their appearance in May or June, or even earlier if 
they were planted in autumn. The only cultivation 
required is to keep them free of weeds, and, as the 
leaves decay in autumn, to bave them carefuUy 
removed ; the ground being also hoed and raked over 
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at the same season, which may be repeated in the 
foUowing spring, before they pegin to vegetate; at 
which time Mr. J. Knight likewise recommends 
dghteen inches depth of mould to be laid r^ularly 
and lightly over the bed. In the succeeding autumn 
they merely require to be hoed as before, and may be 
taken up as wanted. By haviug three beds devoted 
to this root, one will always be lying fallow and 
improving, of which period likewise advantage should 
be taken to apply any requisite manure. If, when of 
advanced growth, the plants throw ont suckers, theae 
should be carefully removed during the summer at 
they appear. In September or October of the second 
jeax, as before stated, the roots may be taken up, and 
m November a sufficient quantity should be raîâed to 
préserve in sand for winter supply. 

TAKING UP, ■ 

To take them up, a trench is dug along the outside 
row, down to the bottom of the upright roots, which 
by some persons, when the bed is continued in one 
place, are eut off level to the original stool, and the 
earth from the next row is then turned over them to 
the requisite depth, and so in rotation to the end of 
the plantation. By this mode a bed will continue in 
perfection for five or six years, after which a fresh 
plantation is usually necessary. But the best practioe 
is to take the crop up entirely, and to form a plantation 
annually ; for it not only causes the roots to be finer, 
but also a£fbrds the opportunity of changing the site^ 
If this mode is foUowed, care must be taken to raise 
every latéral root, for almost the smallest of them will 
yegetate if left in the ground*. 

* TraoB. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. L p. 209. 
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COCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS.— SCURVY 
GRASS. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It flourishes most in a sandy moist soil^ but will 
succeed in almost any other^ especially if abounding 
in moisture. The situation must always be as open 
as possible. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, wbich should be sown as 
soon as it is ripe in July or June^ for if kept from 
the ground until the spring, they will entirely lose 
their v^etative power, or produce plants weak and 
unproductive. The sowing is performed in drills 
eignt inches apart^ and half an inch deep. 

cultivation. 

As soon as the plants are perfectlv distinguishable, 
they must be thinned to eieht incnes asunder, and 
those removed may be transpîanted to a bed at similar 
distances ; giving vrater at the time and frequently 
afterwards^ until fully established. They require no 
other attention than to be kept firee from weeds. 

The leaves are fit to gather during the foUowing 
spring. 

to obtain seed. 

For the production of seed, a few plants must be 
left ungathered from in the spring. They will run 
up to flower about May, and perfect their seed in the 
course of the two foUowing months. 
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CORIANDRUM. 

Front Kopis, a bug. The freth leaves when bruised, 
emitting an odour yery similar to that qf this 
vermin. 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM.— CORIANDER. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

It thrives best in a moderately rich but sandj 
loam : excessive moisture is equally inimical to it, as 
the want of a regular supply. It must hâve an open 
and rather sheltered situation. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which, if it is required 
early, must be sown during February, in a wann 
border, or moderate hotbed, m either situation with 
the protection of a frame. This may be repeated at 
the dose of March. Afterwards smaîll crops may be 
successionally inserted every month in an open bed 
or border until September, in which month, and 
October, if required for winter's supply, final crops 
must be aown under a frame, as in February. The 
summer sowings should always be of small extent, as 
theplants at that season are very apt to run. 

Tne sowings are generally penormed in drills eight 
inches apart and half an inch deep; the plants to 
remain where sown. The only cultivation required 
is to thin them to four inches distance, and to hâve 
them kept clear of weeds throughout their growth. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants of the 
early spring sowings must be left ungathered from at 
about eight inches apart each way ; they wiU perfect 
their seed in early autumn, being in flower during 
June. 
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CRAMBE. 

From KpafiCos, dry, because it fréquents shingly^ 
dry shores; or from KopofxSkri, on account of Us 
being supposée to render the eyesight dim. 

CRAMBE MARITIMA.— SEA CALE, COLE, 
OR COLEWORT. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A LioHT, moderately rich soil, on a dry substratam, 
suits it best ; though in any dry soil it will succeed. 
A bed may be composed for it of oue-half drift sand, 
one-third rich loam, and one-third small gravel road 
stuff or coal Ashes : if the loam is poor, a little well- 
rotted dung or decayed leaves being added. The 
soil must especially be deep, so that the roots can 
penetrate without being immersed in water, which 
invariably causes their decay. Mr. T. Barton, of 
Bothwell Castle, bas even found it succeed well on a 
pretty strong loam that had a loose bottom*. The 
depth should not be less than two and a half feet; and 
if not so naturally, worked to it by trenching. If at 
ail tenacious, this opportunity may be taken to mix 
with it drift or sea sand, so as to reduce it to a 
mouldy texture. If wet it must be drained, so that 
water never shall stand witMn tbree feet of the 
surface. If poor, well putrified dung must be added; 
but decayed leaves are préférable t, and sea weed still 
more so. Thèse précautions must ail be particularly 
attended to, for upon the due richness and dryness of 
the soil not only dépends the luxuriance and délicate 

♦ Mfim. Caled. Hort. Soc., voL ii. p. 100. 
f Tians. Hort. Soc Loiid., vol. i. p. 17. 
X.2 
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flavour of the plants^ but their very existence. 
Common sait, as might be anticipated, is found to be 
a very bénéficiai application, either applied dry, at 
the close of autumn, in the proportion of twenty or 
thirty bushels per acre, or by occasional watermgs 
with a solution, containing four or five ounces in the 
gallon, round every stoolduring the summer. As 
regards the situation, it cannot be too open and firee 
firom treeâ. 

TIME ASO MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It is propagated both from seed and slips of the 
root : the first is by far the best mode, for although 
from slips it majr be obtained with greater certainty, 

Îret the plants ansing from seed are the strongest and 
ongest liyed; whilst the failure of seed, which is 
sometimes complained of , mostly arises from its being 
old, buried too deep, or some other extraneous cause. 
The seed may be inserted from October to the 
commencement of April, but the best time for 
inserting it is during January or February. It is by 
much the best mode to leaye the plants wnere raised, 
and with that intent, to guard against failure, inserting 
the seed in patches of six or twdye seeds, each six 
inches apart, and the patches two feet asunder. If, 
however, they are intended for transplantîng, the 
seed may be sown in dnlls twelye inches asunder; 
in either case it must not be buried more than 
two inches bdow the surface; and it is a good prac- 
tice, preyious to inserting it, to bruise the outer 
coat of the seed, without injuring its yegetating 
power, as by this treatment the germination is 
accelerated. The plants wiU in gênerai make their 
appearance in four or fiye months, neyer sooner than 
SIX weeks, but on the other hand, the seed will 
sometimes remain twelve months before it yegetates. 
The best time for increasing it by slips, is in 
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March. Rooted ofisets may be detached from 
established plants; or their roots, which bave attained 
tbe thickness of the third finger, be eut into lengths, 
each having at least two eyes. To plant the oftsets 
requires no particular direction : — tbe cuttings must 
be inserted in an upright position two or three 
inches beneatb tbe surface. It is best to plant two 
togetber, to obviate tbe danger of failure, at two feet 
apart, to remain. Some persons, from a désire to save 
a year, recommend yearling plants to be obtained and 
inserted in February or March; but as the shoots 
ought not to be eut K>r use the first season af ter plant- 
ing, the object is not attained, for seedlings may be 
eut from the second year. 

Whatever mode of propagation is adopted, the 
beds should be laid out three feet wide, and a two-feet 
alley between every two, in préférence to the plan 
«ometimes recommended, of planting three rows in 
beds seven feet wide, for in such tbe soil must be 
Consolidated by the feet during the necessary grades 
of cultivation. 

If the months of June and July prove dry, the 
beds should be plentifully watered. The seedlings 
require no otho* attention during the first summer, 
than to be kept free from weeds, and if thejr come up 
too numerous, to be thinned to five or six in each 
patch. When their leaves bave decayed, and been 
cleared away about November, they must be earthed 
over an inch or two with dry mould from the alleys, 
and over this about six inches depth of long litter be 
spread, and thus left to stand tne winter. In the 
following spring the litter is to be raked off, and 
a little of the most rotten dug into the alleys. When 
the plants bave perfectly made their appearance, they 
must be thinned, leaving the strongest plant, or, as 
Mr. Maher recommends, the three strongest, at each 
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patch ; those remoyed being trftnsplanted at similar 
distances if required; but it must be remarked that 
those transplanted never attain so fine a growth, or 
are so long Uved. In this second winter^ the earthîng 
must be increased to five or six inches deep over the 
crowns, and the corering of litter performed as before. 
In the third spring^ the litter being remoyed^ and 
some dug into the alleys, as before^ about an indi 
depth of drift sand or coal ashes must be spread 
r^ularly over the surface. The sprouts may now be 
bleachea and eut for use, for if this is commenced 
earlier^ the stools are reudered much less productive, 
and much shorter lived. In November, or as soon as 
the leaves are decayed, the beds being ckared of them, 
the coating of sand or ashes removed, and gently 
stirred witn the asparagus fork, they must be covered 
with a mixture of three parts earth from ^e alleys, 
and one part of thoroughiy decayed leaves, to the 
depth of three or four incnes. The msgor part of 
this is to be removed in the foUowing spring, the 
beds forked, and the coverîng of sand renewed, this 
routine of cultivation continuing during the existence 
of the beds. 

The above course is the one also pursued if the 
plants are raised firom offsets or cuttings, as it is by 
much the best practice not to commence cutting until 
they are two years old. 

BLANCHINO. 

Blanching, as before observed, may commence the 
second spring after sowing. The most simple mode 
is that originally adopted^ namely^ to cover over eadi 
stool sand or ashes to the depth of about a foot; the 
shoots in their passage througn it, being excluded from 
the light, are ettèctually bleached. Sir G, S. Mackenzie^ 
Bart. scatters dry dean straw loosely over the plants. 
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to eflfect the same purpose*; but this mode is 
troublesome, inasmucii as that the straw must be 
changed as often as it becomes wet and heavy. The 
same objection I should conceive is applicable to the 
plan of Mr. T. Barton^ of Bothwell, though he does 
not give any directions for a renewal of the covering 
under similar circumstances. He covers the bed 
entirely with the dry leaves as they are collected in 
autumn to a depth of from five to twelve inches, the 
first being the quantity allotted to the youngest, the 
latter to the oldest plants ; over the leaves a slight 
covering of long dung is laid,just sufficient to keep 
them from being scattered by the winds. Thi^ cover- 
ing remains until the cutting ceases in l^e spring, 
when it is entirely removed and the bed dug over. 
The shoots raise tne covering so as to indicate when 
they are in a fit state for cutting, and thus obviate the 
necessity of removing more of it than is immedi- 
ately over the plant; it is Ukewise stated, that no 
unpleasant taste iscommunicated by the leavest. But 
pots are by much to be preferred to any of thèse 
coveringB. Common flower-pots of large dimensions 
may be employed, care being taken to stop the hole 
at the bottom with a pièce of tile and clay, so as to 
exelude every ray of light; but those sugçested by 
Mr. Maher, and represented in the foUowmg page, 
are generally adopted. They are of earthenware, 
twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve 
high. Mr. Sabine improved upon them by making 
the top moveable, (No. 2,) which prevents the trouble 
arising from the escape of the spreading shoots, or 
the entire removal of the dung at the time of 



• Mem. Caied. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 313. ' 
t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 99. 
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forcing * . Frames of wicker are sometimes employ ed, 
being covered with mats more perfectly to exciude 
the Hght 





Previous to covering the stools with the pots^ &c 
the manure laid on in the winter must be remoyed ; 
and the opération should commence at the dose of 
February^ or at least a month before the shoots 
usually apfjear, as the shelter of the pots assists mate- 
rially m bringing them forward. In four or six weeks 
after covering the plants should be examined, and as 
Boon as they appear three or four inches high^ they 
may be eut ; for if none are taken until they attain a 
fuller g;rowth^ the crop comes in too much at once. 
In or&r to prolong the season of production^ Mr, 
Barton recommends plants to be raised annuaUy, so 
that every year a cutting may be had from a yearling 
crop, whicn come in much later, and conse^uently 
succeed in production the old established roots. The 
shoots should be eut whilst young and crisp, not 
exceeding five or six inches in height ; the section to 
be made just within the ground^fbut not so as to 
injure the crown of the root Slipping off the stalks 
is said to be much préférable to cutting. The plants 
may be gathered from until the flower begins to form> 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 18. 
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when ail covering must be removed. If, when 
arrived at the state in which brocoli is usually cut^ it is 
employed as that v^etable, it will be found an excel* 
lent substitute*. Some persons, however, reoom- 
mend the same plant to be eut from only once ; if we 
wish to prolong the duration of our beds, which 
must be renewed as soon as the stools appear dedin- 
ing, and produce wealdy shoots, this practice of 
course is préférable; so*studious, indeed, are they to 
prev«it overcutting, that it is recommended to bave 
such an extent of beds, that one-half may be allowed 
altemately to laiyfallow, or to be eut from only every 
othervearf. When the cutting ceases, ail covering 
must be removed, and the plants be allowed to grow 
at liberty. 

TO OBTAIN SBBD. 

For producing seed, a stool, which bas not been eut 
from, or even covered at ail for blanching, must 
be allowed to run in spring. It âowers about June, 
and produces abundance of seed on every stem, 
which ripens about the dose of July, or early in 
August. 

FORCING. 

To force sea cale, some established plants, at the 
end of October or early in November, being trimmed 
as directed above at that season, and the bed 
covered with a mixture of moderatdy sifted light 
earth, and sand or coal ashes, two or three inches 
deep, each stool must be covered with a pot, set 
down close, to keep out the steam of the dung; or, 
as Sir G. Mackenzie observes, bricks or planira may 
be placed to the height of eight or ten inches on each 

* Curtis on the Crambe Maritima, new edit. p. 23. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 315. 
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side of the row to be forced, and oovered with erosi 
spars, having a space of about an inch between thein *. 
But this mode is by no means so eligible as the first 
The dung employed must be wefi tempered and 
mixed for three weeks before it is required^ or for 
four, if mingled with leares, otherwise the beat is 
violent, but transient. When tlius prepared, each pot 
is covered ten inches thick ail round, and eight incnes 
at the top. The beat must*be constantly obserred ; 
if it sinks below 50°, more bot dune must be applied ; 
if aboyé 60**, some of the covering &ould be removed. 
Unless the weather is very severe, it is seldom neces*- 
sary to renew the beat by iresh linings; when the 
thermometer indicates the necessity, a part only of the 
exhausted should be taken away, and the remainder 
mixed with that newly applied. In three or four 
weeks from bein^ first covered, the shoots wiU be fit 
for cutting, and they will continue to produce at 
intervals for two or three months, or until thenatural 
crops come in. To bave a succession, some should 
be covered with mulch, or litter that is little else 
than straw ; this, by sheltering the plants from cold, 
will cause them to be forwarder than the natural 
ground ones, though not so forward as those under 
me bot dung ; and by this means it may be had in 
perfection from Christmas to Whitsuntide. 

Mr. W. Gibbs, of Invemess, and Mr. Barton, 
before mentioned, recommend it to be forced in a 
hot-bed, as asparagus. When the beat modérâtes, a 
little light mould being put on, three or four year old 
plants, which hâve been raised with as little injury as 
t>ossible to the roots, are to be inserted dose together, 
and covered with as much earth as is used for 
cucumbers. The glasses must be covered close with 
double matting to exclude the light, and additional 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., toL i. p. 315. 
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çovering aflforded during severe weather. Mr. Bar- 
ton, however, when the danger of overheating is past, 
removes the light, and puts on leaves to the depth of 
four or five inches, adding more as the heat dedines, 
iintil the frame is nearly fuU. Sea cale, thus forced, 
will he fit for cutting in ahout three weeks. Instead 
of frames and glasses, any construction of hoards and 
litter that will exclude the light, would undoubtedly 
answer as well*. This mode of fbrdng is greatly 
superior to that of whelming hot dung over pots, &c. 
The saving, observes Mr. Barton, in labour and dung 
is obvious ; added to which, the difficulty in the old 
mode of keeping up a regularity of température is 
obviated. A common melon frame will contain as 
many as are capable of being produced in two drills 
of twenty yards each, and with only one-third the 
quantity of dung. To keep up a regular succession 
until the natural ground crop arrives, the same gen- 
tleman observes, two three-light frames will be suf- 
"ficient for a large family; thefirst prepared aboutthe 
beginning of November, and the second about the 
last week in December. Mr. A. Melross, of Ard* 
gowan, inserts the plants along the back of the flue 
m his vinery; the pots being put over them, and 
Uie heat of the vinery regularly kept up, shoots may 
be eut in a fortnight. Twelve covers will supply a 
family, and a regular succession kept up until the 
open ground crop is in production, by taldng away the 
roots as soon as eut from, and planting othersf* 

Mr. T. Baldwin, of Ragley, also recommends a 
plan, which in a manner is a combination of the 
pther two, and certainly obviâtes an objection to the 
frame forcing; namely, the destruction of the plants, 
whilst at the same time it is nearly as economical 
in the consumption of dung. On each side of a 

• Mem. Caled. Hort Soc, vol. i.p. 389; vol. ii. p. 100. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort Soc., vol. iii. p. 164^ 
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three-foot bed, a trench is to be dug two feet^ 
the side of it next the bed being p»pettdii 
but the outer side sloping^ so as to maKe it ^^^0sen 
inches mde at the bottom, but two and a h^^^t at 
the top. Thèse trenches being fiUed wi<à fermenting 
dung, whidx of course may be reoewed if ever found 
necessary, and frames put over the plants, the light 
is to be completely excluded by boards, matting, &c. 
The accompanying sketch représenta a section of the 
construction ♦. 




Unlike the generality of v^etables, the shoots of 
forced sea cale are always more crisp and délicate 
than those produced naturally. Those plants wiU 
not do for forcing a second time which hâve been 
forced in frames; consequently a small bed should 
be sown every year for this purpose, so that a succes- 
sion of plants may be annually had, they not being 
used until three years old. Sometimes a plant wm 
send up a fiower stalk ; this must be immediately eut 
away, it will then be as productive as the others. 
But those plants which are forced by whelming dung 
over the pots, are not much detrimented for the 
natural ground production of the succeeding year. 
When, therefore, they bave done producing, ail 
covering must be removed, and the ground dressed. 
Mr. Nicol knew an instance of the same plants being 
forced for seven years, and producing as healthy 

• TraQs. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 64. 
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shoote as if only foroed every second year*; but to 
force the same plants but seldom is the best practice. 



CUCUMIS. 

Front KiKucç or ^txvaç, Varro sai/s, ** Cucumeres dicun' 
iur a curvere, tU curvimere dicti,'' 

CUCUMIS SATIVUS.— CUCUMBER. 
The following are the chief varieties;— 

1. Early short green prickly. 

2. Early long green prickly. 

3. Most long green prickly. 

4. Early green cluster. 

5. White Dutch prickly. 

6. Long smooth green Turkey. 

7. Large smooth green Roman. 

8. Flan^n's. 

9. Russian. 

10. White Turkey. 

11. Népal. 

12. Fluted. From China. 

13. The Snake. 

The early short prickly is about four inches long^ 
and is often preferred for the first crop as being a 
very plentifiil bearer, quick in coroing mto produc-* 
tion^ and the hardiest of ail the varieties. The early 
long prickly is about seven inches long; it is as 
hardy^ abundantly beaiing variety, but not quick in 
ooming into production. It is generally grown for 
main crops. The longest prickly is about nine or 
ten inches in length — ^it is a hardy, good bearer. 
There is a white sub-variety. The early green 
cluster is a very early bearer. Ite fruit is about six 

* Curtis on the Crambe Maritma» new éd., p. 33. 
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inches long. It is chîefly characterised by its finit 
growing in dusters. The whole plant grows com« 
pact, and is well suited for hand-glass crops. The 
white Dutch prickly is about six inches long— it has 
an agreeable âavour^ though difièring fi-om most of 
the others. It cornes quickly into bearing. 

The other varieties are slow in coming into pro- 
duction^ and are chieây remarkable for their great 
size. The Népal often weighs twelve pounds, Seing 
occasionally eight inches in diameter and seventeen 
in length. It is a native of Calcutta. The snake 
cucuniber is yery smsdl in diameter, but attains the 
length, it is said, of twelve or more feet. A fiîend 
tells me he has seen it more than half that size. 

It is to be presumed, before entering upon a détail 
of the necessary cultivation of this y^etable, that 
nearly ail the requisite management of the hotbed has 
been stated, when considering this source of artifidal 
beat ; I shdl therefore confine my attention simply to 
the management of the plants. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A firesh loam, rather inclining to lightness than 
tenacity, as the top-spit of a pasture, is, perhaps, as 
fine a soil as can be employed for the cucumber. It 
will succeed in any open soil of the garden, for the 
hand-glass and natural ground crops. Some gar« 
deners, however, prefer a compound mould ; the one 
most ^enerally approved, is composed of one-third 
top-spit earth, firom a rich upland pasture, one-third 
y^etable mould, one-sixth well decompo^ horse^ 
dung, and one sixth drift or sea-sand. The dtua- 
tion must be as open and asfree firom the influence of 
trees as possible ; but for the open ground crops that 
are in blossom at the very hottest time of the year, it is 
of ffreat advantage to bave them situated so as to be 
sheltered from the sun during the meridian. 
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TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown for 
tbe earliest crops in Octob^^ November^ and Decem^ 
ber^ and two or three times a month doring January 
and foUowing months, until the middle o£ May. AU 
thèse sowings should be plentiful^ especially the ear- 
liest onesj as failures are in thèse sowiiigs most likely 
to occur. 

The hotbed for seedlings must be moderate, and a 
single one or two-light frame will be quite sufficient, 
if dedicated to their cultivation. The mould need not 
be more than five or six înches deep. The seed is best 
sowD four together, in small pots^ and plunged in the 
earth of the oed; but whether hère or in the mould, 
it must not be buried more than half an inch deep. 
Two or three days after sowing, or when the sémi- 
nal leaves are half an inch in breadth, those in 
Uie mould of the bed must be pricked three together 
into small pots, quite down to their leaves in the 
earth, which should be In-ought to the température of 
the bedbeforethis removal, by being«et in it for a day 
or two previously; those seedlings that bave been 
raised in pots must likewise be thinned to three in 
each. They must remain plunged in the hotbed 
until their rou^h leaves bave acquired a breadth 
of two or three mches, when they are fit for ridging 
out finally. 

During this first sts^e of growth, great care must 
be taken that air is admittea every day as freely as 
contingent circumstances will admit, as also at night, 
if the degree of beat and steam threatens to be too 
powerful. It must never be neglected to cover 
me glasses at night, apportioning the covering to the 
température of the air and bed. The beat should 
not exceed 70"* in the hottest day, or sink below 58"* 
during the coldest night. If the beat déclines, coaU 
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ings of bot dung are to be applied in succession to 
the back, front, and sides. As tbe mould appears 
dry, moderate waterings must be given, care being 
taken not to wet the leaves. The best time for apply- 
inff it is between ten and two of a mild day, the glasses 
bemg closed for an hour or two after performing it 
The température of the water must be between 65** 
and &S**. The interior of the glass should be fre- 
quently wiped, to prevent the condensed steam drop- 
ping upon the plants, which is yerj injurions to 
them. K the bed attains a sudden violent beat, the 
necessary précautions to prevent the roots of the 
plants being injured or scalded must be adopted. 

It is a material advantage, if, previous to planting 
finally, the plants be turned into pots a few sizes 
larger without at ail disturbing the roots, and plunged 
into a hot-bed for a month longer; the same attention 
being paid them as before. 

The second stage of cultivation is planting them 
out into hot-beds for final production. The hot-bed 
for their réception must be of the largest size, as beins 
required to afford a higher and longer continued 
warmth through the câdest periods of the year. 
When the momd is put on, it is at first to be spread 
only two or three inches deep, but under the centre of 
eacn light a hiUock must be constructed eight or ten 
inches deep and a foot in diameter. The moulding 
should be performed at least four or five days before 
planting, at which time the earth must be examitfed; 
if it be of a white colour and caked, or as it is techni- 
cally termed bumt, it must be renewed, for the plants 
will not thrive in it, and holes bored in the bed to give 
vent to the steam. The mould of the hillocks bâng 
well stirred, the plants must be turned out o( the pots 
without disturbing the bail of earth, and one con- 
taining three plants inserted in each. A little water, 
previiHisly heated to the requisite température^ must 
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be given^ and tbe glasses kept perfectly dose antil 
the next morning. An^ plants not in pots must be 
moved by the trowel with as much earth pertaining 
to their roots as possible. The shade oi a mat is 
always requisite during the meridian of bright days, 
until the plants are well established. They must be 
pressed gradually away from each other until at least 
eight inches apart; nothing can be more erroneous 
than to allow them to proceed with the stems nearly 
touching. Wlien well taken root, earth must be 
added regularly over the bed until it is level with the 
tops of the mounds ; for if there is not a sufficient 
depth of soi], the leaves will always droop during bot 
days, unléss they are shaded, or more water given 
them than is proper. 

An important opération for the obtaining early 
fruits but by no means so necessary for later crops, is 
the first pruning, or, as it is termed, stojming the 
plant, that is, nipping otf'the top of the first auvancing 
runner, which is to be done as soon as the plant bas 
attained four rough leaves; this prevents its attainin^ 
a stracgling growth, and compels it at once to emit 
latéral^ whi(£ are the fruitful branches. When they 
begin to run, the shoots must be trained and pegged 
down at regular distances, which not only prevents 
their rubbing against the glass, but also becoming 
entangled with each other. Never more than two or 
three main branches should be left to each plant, ail 
others to be removed as they appear ; if more are 
left, it causes the whole to be weak, and entirely 
prevents the due exposure of the foliage to the sun. 
The greatest care is necessary in regulating the 
température; it must never be albwed to décline 
bdow 70® or rise above 80°. As it decreases, coatings 
of hot dung must be applied to the sides, and the 
covering increased. The température of tbe bed, as 
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well as of the ezterior air^ gOTeras also the degree of 
freedom with which the air may be admitted. A 
constant rénovation is effècted by Dr. Hale's plan ; 
but whenever it is allowable, the glasses should be 
raised. The best time for doing so is from ten to 
three o'clock. 

It may be not mîsplaced to remark, that chilly, 
foggy days are even less propitious for admitting air, 
than severe frosty ones; during such it is bât to 
keep the frames dose^ and to lessen the opening of 
the glasses in proportion as the air is cotd or the 
beds declining, it never exceeding two inches under 
the most favourable circumstances. Water is usually 
required two or three times a week; it must lie 
warmed, as before mentioned, previous to its applica- 
tion. It is recommended by Mr. Mills, gardener to 
Mrs. Dare, of Ilford, Essex, instead of watering in 
the inside of the frame, to do so plentifully round 
the sides, which causes a steam to rise, and affbrds 
a moisture much more génial to the plants than 
waterins the mould •. 

The Tast stage of growth includes the blossoming 
and production of fruit. The training must be 
regularly attended to, and ail superabundance of 
shootff and leaves especially kept away. If the 
plants which bave been once stopped bave extended 
their runners to three joints without showing fruit, 
they must be again stopped. The imprégnation of 
the fruit now requires continued attention : as soon 
as a female blossom, which is known by having fruit 
beneath the flower-cup, opens, or on the second 
moming at farthest, a fresh, full-expanded maie 
flower is to be plucked with its footstalk pertaining 



* Tnmi. Hort. Soc. Load., vol. iii. p. 169. 
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to it, and the petal or flower cup being removed, the 
remaining central part or anther applied to tbe stigroa 
of the female, which is similarly situated, and the 
fecuudating dust discharged by gently twirling it 
between the ônger and thumb. If possible, a fresh 
maie blossom should be employed for every impr^- 
nation, and the opération performed in the early part 
of the day. An attention to this is only requisite to 
8uch plants as are in frames; those grown in the open 
air are always sufficiently impregnated by bées and 
other insects. If imprégnation does not take place^ 
the fruit never swells to more than half its natural 
size, nor perfects any seed, but generally drops 
immaturely. When the maie flowers appear m 
clusters, they may be thinned moderately, with 
benefit^ but it is almost needless to deprecat^ the er- 
roneous practice sometimes recommended of plucking 
them offentirely. As the fruit adyances, tiles, sand, 
or other material, must beplaced beneath it, to pré- 
serve it from specking. The same précautions are 
necessary as regards the préservation of température, 
admission of air, &a, as in the second sta^e of the 

growth of the plants. Towards the conclusion of the 
rst production, it is a good practice to renew the beat 
by adding eighteen inches of fermenting dung ail 
round the bed, previous coatings being entirely 
removed, and to earth over it to the same depth as in 
the interior of the bed : this prevents the roots, when 
they bave extended themselves to the sides of the 
.bed, being dried by exposure to the air and sun. As 
the spring advances, tne glasses may be often takeu 
off during mild days, or even to admit a light, 
temperate rain; in June or July, according to the 
geniality of the season, they may be removed fin ally, 
and even bcfore, the frames may be raised on bricks 
fo as to allow the runners to spread at will. 
119 
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For a roiddling-sized family, from four to eigfat 
lights are sufficient to afibrd a constant supply, and 
for a larger one, double those numbers. During 
mid-winter, ten or twdve weeks elapse between the 
tiroe of sowing the seed and the fitness of the fruit 
for gathering ; but as the more temperate seasons of 
the year advance, this period decreases gradually to 
eight and six. Between the time of impr^natioa 
and their full growth, from fifteen to twenty dayt 
utually elapse. Under favourable circumstances and 
management, the same vines will continue in pro- 
duction three or four months. 

HAND-GLASS CROPS. 

The first sowings for thèse crops must be in the 
kst two weeks of March, to be repeated in the middle 
of April and May. The seed may be inserted in a 
moderate hotbed under hand-glasses, or in the upper 
side of one of the frames already in production, either 
in pot8> as directed for the frame crops, or in the 
mould of the bed, to be pricked into similar situations, 
when of four or five days' growth, inserting only two 
plants, however, in each pot. They must remain in 
the hotbed until of about a month's growth, or until 
they bave attained four rough leaves; being then 
stopped, as before directed, they are fit for ridging 
out ônally. 

The ridges may be founded on the surface, or in 
trenches a foot and a half deep,* in either case 
forming them of well prepared hot dung, three <nr 
four feet wide and two and a half high, the length 
being governed by the number of hand-glas^s, 
between each of which three and a half feet must 
be allowed. The earth is to be laid on eight indies 
thick ; when this becomes w^rm, the plants tnay be 
inserted, two or at most three under each g^baaL 
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Waterîng, airing, covering, &c., must be conducted 
with ail the précautions directed to be practised fat 
the frame crops. l*he glasses should be kept on as 
kiDg as possible, without détriment to the plants; 
to prolong the time the mnners roust be inade to 
grow perpendicularly, and still further to protraet 
their continuance, if the season is inclement, the 
glasses may be raised on bricks. ^Vhen no longer 
amiable of confinement the runners must be pegged 
down regularly, advantage beîng taken of a cool, 
doudy day to perform it in ; but the glasses even 
now may be continued over the centre of the planst 
until the close of May or early June with considera- 
We advantage. Weeds must be carefully removed. 
Waterings should be performed as often as appears 
necessary. 

lî there is a scarcity of dung, in the last week of 
Aprii or during May, drcular holes may be dug 
two feet in diameter, one deep, and four apart Thèse 
being filled with hot dung, trod in moderately firm 
and earthed over about eight inches, are ready for 
either seeds or plants. With the shelter of the hand- 
[lasses, they wul be scarcely later in production than 
le r^ular ridges. In case of a deficiency of glassea, 
oiled-paper frames may be employed. 

OPBM-OROUND CROPS. 



g 



The sowings for thèse crops must be performed at 
the close of May, or early in June. A rich south- 
west border, beneath a reed or other fence, is peciiliarly 
favourable, as they then enjoy a génial warmth, 
without sufièring from the mericUan sun. The border 
being dug regularly over, and saucer-like hollows, 
about fifteen inches in diameter and one or two deep, 
formed five feet apart, the seed may sown six or eight 
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in each. Seed may also be sown beneath a hedge of 
similar aspect, and dther trained to it, or bui^y 
branches placed perpendicular : this is said greatly to 
improve tneir growm and flavour. If the weather b 
dry it is requisite to water the patches moderatdy 
two or three days after sowing. In four or five, if tfate 
season isgenid, the plants willmake their appearance;^ 
and until they hâve attainedtheir rough leaves, shouM 
be guarded from the small birds, who will oft^ 
destroy the whole crop by devouring the séminal 
leaves. 

If the season is cold and unfavourable, plants may 
be raised in pots under a frame or hand-glasses, as 
directed for tnose crops ; to be thence transplanted 
when of about a month's growth, or when the third 
rough leaf appears, into the open ground^ shelter 
being afforded them during the night. Water must 
be given every two or three days, in proportion to the 
dryness of the season, applying it at this season of an 
afternoon or early in the morning. Only three or 
four plants may be allowed to grow together in a 
patch, and thèse pressed far apart The training 
must be as carefuUy attended to as for the other 
crops, but stopping is seldom necessary, as the plants 
are seldom super-luxuriant. They will corne into 
production in August and Septemb^. 

In the early part of August, a small sowing may be 
raade in a moderate hotbed, to be defended at night 
and during unfavourable weather with glasses^ to pro- 
duce late &uit in October. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, to sow for the firamc 
crops, some fruit must be left of the earliest 
forced production, as this is found to vegetate and 
producc fruit in much less time than tnat raisçd 
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tinder hand-glasses^ from whence the seed for the 
open ground crops îs usually obtained. The fruit 
tnat is left to produce seed, should grow near the 
root and upon the main stem ; not more than one 
being left on a plant. They must remain as long 
as the seed can obtain any nourishment from the 
j^ant, vihieh it does whilst the foot^talk remains 
green; when this withers and the rind of the 
cueumber has attaîned its full yellow hue^ they 
may be gathered and reared in the sun until 
they begin to decay. The seed then being scraped 
out into a vessel, allowed to remain for eight or ten 
days and frequently stirred^ until the pulp attached 
to it is decay ed, may be cleansedby fréquent agitation 
in water. The refuse rises to the top and passes away 
with the supernatant liquid. Being thoroughly dried 
by exposure to the air for thi^ or four days, it is then 
fit for storing. Seed three or four years old is found 
to be best for use, as it procures less luxuriant but 
more productive plants. If older, it is api to bave 
lost its power of vegetating. 

PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS- 

Cuttings five or six inches in length taken from the 
tops of bearing branches of vigorous plants, about 
the end of September or early in October, planted 
in pots of rich mould, and plunged in a hotbed, 
or bark bed in a stove, will take root, if regularly 
watered, in less than a fortnight, and may then be 
planted in a hotbed for fruiting, which they will do 
as soon as the roots can support them, perfecting it 
before Christmas. They may thus be had in suc- 
cession, and being propagated from year to year, are 
rendered, as it were, perennial. Mr. Mearns, gardener 
to W. Hanbury , Esq., near Leominster, always obtains 
his plants in this manner, and finds them less suc- 
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evilent, and consequently less liable to damp ott, or 
tafiêr from the low température to which they are 
liable to be expoaed in severe seasons. His mode is 
somewhat nova. He puts four inches and a half of 
mould in pots nine inches deep^ in which the cuttinga 
are planted and watered^ the tops of the pots being 
eovered with flat pièces of glass» whidi answers the 
purpose of a hand Ught, whiist the sides of the pot 
affbrd a sufficient sh^e until the roots are formed*. 
In Uie same communication a very décisive experi* 
ment is narrated of the benefit afibrded to this plant 
by the use of liquid manure, as recommended by Mr. 
Knight. When the plants hâve afibrded their first 
crop, any small fruit must not be waited for, but the 
plants be eut back to the lowest shoot, the mould 
gently stirred, and a little fresh spread over the 
surface; the same attention must be paid them as 
before, when they wili shoot afresh and produce a 
good crop. 



CUCUMIS MELO.— MELON. 

VARIETIES. 

The varieties of the mdon are numerous ; yet few 
of them comparativdy are worthy of cultivation. 
llie lareer varieties especially are déficient in flavour 
and richness. Mr. Knight says, that whoeva* it 
ac(^uainted with the green-fieshed, and Salonica> or 
white-fieshed, will cultivate no other f. 

The Cantaluçes are varieties characterised by their 
rinds being universally eovered with reticulations ; 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond. voL iv., p. 412. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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they, with the exception of the green, or oNâ^y^^: 
ribbed, bear round fruit, more or less approaching a 
flattened spheroid. Their common name is derived 
from that of one of the country seats of the Pope, 
where they are much cultivated. 

SOIL, 

The soi], of course, is one of the principal pointa 
to he attended to ; consequently it is one which bas 
received considérable attention, and the formulée for 
its préparation are proportionately numerous. I am 
perfecdy confident that they are almost universally 
too rich in their composition; and entirely agrée 
with Mr. Howison, of Crossbum House, Scodand, 
who considers roouldy earth from a pasture, wUhout 
any addition, much better than a compost. From 
several years' expérience, he finds the fatter makes 
the vines luxuriant and the fruit large, but neithcr 
80 abundant or high-iflavoured *. If, however, the 
earth is to be obtained from a less fertile source, the 

Sractice of Mr. Flanagan, gardener to the Marquis of 
Torthampton, may be advantageously adopted. He 
forms his soil of three parts rich loam, and one part 
well rotted dung f. The JXitch and German horti- 
culturists form their composts one or two yeara 
before it is employed, of one-third hazel loam, one- 
third Bcouring of ditches, and one-third well-rotted 
dung. Miller recommends, as better suited to our 
dimate, twothirds of fresh gentle loam from the 
surface of an old rich pasture, and one-third rotten 
neat's-dung; whilst Abercrombie directs it to be 
formed of two-thirds of the top-spit from a sheep 
common, adding sharp sand, if the earth con tains but 
littie, until it is half silicious matter, one-sixth vege- 

• Mcm. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. iii. p. 213. 
t Tnms. Hort. So€. Lond., vol. iv. p. 188. 
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table mould^ one-sixth well-decayed horse-dune, or, 
if the earth is not obtained from a pasture, sneep^ 
dung. 

In any case, even if simple earth is employed^ it is 
of coDsiderable advantage to hâve it procured two or 
three months at least before required; and being 
kept beneath a dry shed, to be frequently tumea, 
pmverised, and the largest stones removed^ no 
weeds oeing suffered to grow upon it, or to shed 
their seeds in its neighbourhood. 

BED. 

Although a common hotbed is generally used for 
this plant, yet a pit, as it is technically termed, is 
more economical, and by enabling a more r^;ular 
température to be sustained, renders the fruit in 
greater perfection. The pit is a rectangular frame or 
biu, built of nine-inch brickwork, in préférence to 
boards (which bave to be renewed every five or six 
years, if employed), three feet high at the back, 
lessening to two in front, six or eignt broad, and of 
any len^ required, but not less thim ten feet. This 
is to contain the tanners' bark, leaves, or stable-dung 
employed, and inclosed by a glasscase of the necessary 
dimensions. Mr. Smith, gardener to A. Keith, Esq. 
of Ravelstone, N. B., bas suggested a mode of build- 
ing a pit, which renders the rené w al of the beat in it 
easy, and, as the committee appointed to examine it 
report, is the means of considérable saving, compared 
with the common mode of formingan open bed. But 
the facility with which linings may be applied is its 
best feature ; for if by any chance the beat lailed, there 
was seldom any alternative, in the old pits, but to 
break them up. The accompanying sketch will at 
once show the form of the pit, and Mr. Smith's 
mode of applying the linings. 
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A is the pit^ the sides of which a a, instead of 
being a continuous pièce of brickwork^ are merdv 
rows of piUars, 6 feet apart; and the brickwork 
of the frame b b \& supported by bars of iron, 
reaching from pillar to pillar. An outer wall, c c, is 
constructed at two and a half feet distance from the 
pillars on each side ; thus two bins are formed^ in 
which the Unings are inserted, as is found necessary, 
and are kept close covered with thick boards^j d 
represents tne lights^ which thus are formed without 
anywooden frames. For other modes of constructing 
forcing-pits, vide p. 17. If a comroon hotbed is em- 
ployé^ ôfteen barrow-loads of dung is the usual 
allowance to each light^ which make it about six 
inches higher than is allowed for the cucumber bed 
of large&t dimensions. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown about 
the middle of January ; but the usual time is about the 
same period of the succeeding month, or not even until 
its close^ if severe weather : to be repeated towards the 
end of March, and lastly, in the first weeks of April 
and May. The length of time that elapses between 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, voL ii. p. 222. 
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the sowîng and readiness of the fruit for cutting, of 
course dépends in chief upon the variety employed. 
But at ail events, little time is gained by sowing 
before February is well 'advanced, and much more 
risk of failure incurred. On the average, fifteen weeks 
elapse ; in the shortest and coldest days of ^^ inter, eigh- 
teen. As the spring advances, it decreases to eleven or 
twelve ; thèse periods necessarily varying in différent 
years. The mode of sowing, managing the seedlings, 
pricking out, &c., being the same as with cucum- 
bers, only that a few degrees higher température is 
remarked, I shall refer the reader to that head to 
avoid répétition. It may be remarked in addition, 
that the pots in which the seed is sown, should be 
three or four inches deep. £ach sowing is best per- 
formed at twice, four or five days being allowed to 
elapse before the second insertion is made; this 
guards as much as possible against failure. The 
pots should be plunged by degrees, and not at once, 
down to the rim. Those for pricking into must be 
about iiye inches in diameter. The &:st stopping is 
usually performed in the seed-beds. 

RID6IN6 OUT. 

The bed being formed, and the beat become tera- 
perate^ so that the mould can be applied without danger 
of being scorched, it must be spread over about two 
inches tnick, and a tumulus, with a flat top, fifteen 
inches in height, and of ihe same breadth at the base, 
formed in the centre of each light In two or three 
days the plants may be inserted, care being taken to 
remove them with as little iiijury as possible to the 
roots; for in proportion as thèse are injured are the 
plants retarded. The removal should take place as 
soon after the attainment of the rough leaves as pos- 
sible, or at the latest immediately on the appearance of 
the latéral runners. If the bed is not at this time 
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ready, those from the earth of the seed-beds must be 
moved into pots, and those aiready in them turned 
into larger ones, from whence they may be finally 
removed at a farther advanced stage of growth, wiwr 
out détriment ; one plant only should be allowed to 
remi^n^ for no more are required for each ligbt, 
Water must be given with the précautions enume- 
rated for cucumbers, and especiai care taken not to 
wet the foliage, or to apply it too abundantly, and 
repeated two or three times until the plants are 
established. When completdy rooted, the bed may 
be earthed by degrees to its fuU depth, sixteen inches, 
it being first added immediately round the cônes, and 
pressed moderately firm as it is laid on. The pnrn- 
ing and training must be performed the same as in 
cucumbers, as also the same précautions taken to 
admit air and light, and to shade and cover, &c* 
It is in the training and management of the foliage 
in particular, that the generality of gardeners are 
careless, although the labours of the physiologist and 
chemist hâve demonstrated how important it is that 
every leaf should be kept in its natural posture and 
vigour. So convinced was Mr. Knight of the little 
attention paid to this point, that he took some melon 
plants under his especiai care. He placed one under 
each light, the glass of which was six feet by four; 
the branches were trained regularly, and secured by 
pegs in every direction ; and still further to présent 
the largest possible surface of foliage to the light, the 
leaves were held erect at equal «distances from the 
glass. As great injury is sustained by thèse from the 
çommon mode of watering, it was so performed as 
not to touch them. By tlûs simple additioual care, 
the other routine of their management being the 
same as usual, the fruit attained an extraordinary 
degree of perfection, and ripened in an unusual short 
space of time. Mr. Knight further directs^ however. 
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that whenever a sufficîent quantity of fruit is set, the 
production of more leaves is to be prevented, if they 
cannot be exposed to the light witnout overshadow- 
ing the fruit, by pinching off the laterals as soon as 
formed. No part of nill-grown leaves, however, 
should be destroyed, thougn far distant from the 
fruit*. If the plants succeed weU, they wiU spread 
over the entire bed in about five or six weeks ; at 
which time a coating of fresh fermenting matter is 
generally required; if of dung, and exposed to the 
air, it must not be less than three feet wide on each 
side of the bed, firmly trodden down, commendng 
at its Tery bottom, digging a trench, if it was 
originally constructed in one. Earth must also be 
put on to the same depth as in the interior of the 
frame ; if this is neglected, as is too often the case, 
the root often extends to the edge of the bed^ and 
becomes dry before ail the fruit is matured. 

TElfPERATURB. 

The température requires particular attention at 
the time of settjn^ and ripening, though neglect at 
ail the stages of growth is fatal. It must never fall 
below 70° or rise above 80°. The seed or nursery bed 
may continue about the minimum, but never below 
it ; and the fruiting one as constantly approximating 
the maximum as possible. 

Imprégnation must be performed as directed for 
cucumbers. 

When the runners completély touch the side of the 
frame, if the season is génial, it must be raised three 
or four inches by means of bricks, otherwise they 
must be pruned. From this the propriety of having 
only one plant to a light, is évident^ for the runners 

• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. ii. p. 262. Trân». Hort. 
Soc. Lond., vol. i p. 223. 
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bem^ often six or seven feet long, and very numerous^ 
require, if there is not room for training, the frame to 
be lif ted long before the season will allow it. 
. As soon as the fruit is set, they must be looked 
over three or four times in a week, to observe which 
is the most vigorous and finest; of thèse, onethat bas 
the largest footstalk, and the nearer the main stem 
the better, must be left on each runner, and ail 
others nipped off, the runner at the same time being 
broken away at the third joint above it Eight 
melons on one plant of the large varieties, and abîout 
twelve of the smaller ones, is quite sufficient to be 
left; if more are suôèred to remain, they will either be 
of inferior size and quaUty, or not ripen at alL By 
thispruningjfreshrunners are often induced; but thèse 
must in hke manner be stopped, and any fruit they may 
produce removed. If a superabundance are producâ, 
which, especially if new seed is employed, will some- 
times happen, it is necessary to thin them ; and in 
doing tins, the weakest and most luxuriant must 
alike be rejected, those of an average size being the 
most fruitful. It must always be kept in mind^ 
that air should be admittedas much and as often 
as circumstances will allow. During mild and serene 
aftemoons and evenings, the glasses may be entirely 
removed, but on no considération left off ail night. 
In very warm weather they may be kept off from ten 
in the moming until fîve, a shade being afforded to 
the plants dunng the meridian, if they flag at ail. It 
is necessary, both for melons and cucumbers, that 
Bomething should be laid between the fruit and the 
earth of the bed^ otherwise it will be specked and 
injured in appearance; clean straw and reeds, spread 
in thin but r^ular layers, are often employed for 
this purpose. If tiles or pièces of board are made use 
of^ it is of considérable service in forwarding the 
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ripentng, to bave them painted or charred Uack ; bat 
wnat would be still better, is coal-asbes spread orer 
tbe surface of the bed two or three incbes deep, and 
beat sinooth. This, I am of opinion, is préférable, 
from its power of absorbing and retaining beat, and 
inferior in no other quality to drifted sea or river 
•and, recommended by Mr. Henderson, of Brediin 
Castle, N. B., which, he observes, extirpâtes the 
slater or wood4ouse, by preventing it conceaJing 
itsdf from the raye of me sun ; it keeps down the 
steam ; affords a bed for the fruit as warm and as 
dry as tiles or slates; retains the moisture longer, 
whilst it becomes dry itself sooner than those cover* 
inp, and is a powerful préventive of that evil, the 
mildew *. If tiles or slates are employed, they must 
be put under the fruit as soon as it bas attained the 
tize of a walnut; the other ma tenais immediatelj 
after the plants are weli established. A reguUur 
moisture sbould be kept up by moderate waterings, 
applied with ail the précaution intimated for cucum- 
bers; but when tbe fruit is becoming ripe, water 
mufit be either altogether withheld, or applied very 
sparingly. About thirty or forty days usually elapse 
between tbe setting and fulJ ripeness of the fruit; 
but this varies in the same bed, and even on the 
same plant As it approaches to ripeness, it must 
be gently turned twice or three times during a week, 
otherwise that side which lies constantly on the 
ground will be blanched and disfigured. Its matu- 
rity is intimated by a circular crack near the foot- 
•talk, sometimes becoming ydlowish; but more 
decidedly by the émission of a fragrant smell. The 
cutting sbould be performed early in the morning, and 
the fruit kept in a cool place until wanted, dther in 

• Mem. Câled. Hort. Soc, vol. i. p. 1 17. 
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an ice pail^ or certainly in c(dd water. The whole of 
the stalk is left pertaîning to it when eut. 

TO OBTÂIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some fruit of the ear- 
liest raised crops must he left; of thèse, the finest 
and firmeet ehould be selected^ the choice bdng 
guided by the same circumstanees as are mentioned 
for cucumbers. No two varieties should be ^own 
in the same frame, either when the seed is an 
objecta for then it would be contaminated, or if 
the fruit is alone required, for their growài and 
vigour ahnost always diôèring^ différent treatment 
is required by each. Neither should cucumbers 
or gourds be allowed to vegetate in such a situa* 
tion as to risk mutual impr^nation by insects^ 
Both of the melon and cucumber, such seed only 
should be kept as sinks freely to the bottom of 
water. Seed is beat for sowing when three or four 
years old ; if less than two, the plants raised from it 
are apt to produce a super luxuriance of vine, and a 
multitude of maie blossom. If new seed is unavoid» 
ably employed, it should be hung in a paper or phial 
near the nre^ until wanted^ or be carried in the 
pocket for three or four weeks. If^ on the con- 
trary, the seed is very old, it should be soaked in 
milk*warm water for two or three hours before sowing. 
When twenty years oldithas been known to produce 
£ruitfttl plants. 

HAND-OiiASS CBOPS. 

For tbese^ plants are required firom sounngs of the 
middle of Marché April, or early in May, and whose 
fitness for planting out is marked by the rough leaf, 
êiC^ as intimated before. 

The bed must be four and a half &et wide; iit 

K 
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leiigth proportionate to the number of glasses^ which 
must be at least four feet apart ; and dght barrow- 
loads of dung being allowed to each glaes, it will be 
about two and a bdf feet high. It may be founded 
m a trench^ if the soil is dry ; but it is best con- 
structed on the surface. 

The earthing, planting, and other points of manage- 
ment are preosely the same as for the frame crops. 
The température need not, however^ be so high^ aie 
maximum required being 70° ; but itmust neversink 
below 65°, which may easily be accomplished by lin- 
ings, &c. The runners must not be allowed to extend 
from beneath the glasses until June, or the weather 
has become génial and settled, but be kept within, as 
noticed for cucumbers. When allowed to escape, ail 
dwindled or supervigorous shoots must be removed, 
and the training be as regular as for those in the 
firames. The glasses raised upon props miist^ how- 
ever, be kept constantly over tne centre, as a shelter 
to the capital parts. The bed requires to be hooped 
over for the support of mats in cold or wet weather, 
and at night. If, from defidency of glasses, papered 
frames are employed, the most unremitting attention 
is required, the plants being very apt to spindle under 
them. They may, however, be employed with 
advantage in the place of mats for shdtering and 
shading. If the weather is at ail unfavourable at the 
time the fruit is approaching maturity, it is highly 
advantageous to place hand-glasses over those that 
xre growing exterior to the original one. The latest 
fruit seldom ripen even with the greatest care and 
attention, ùnless there are spare mimes to indose 
Ûkem entirdy ; those which do not are employed in 
piokling. 

For a tolerable supply throughout the seasouj, a 
«maU family requires one three-l^ht frame andthree 
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hand-glasâes : thèse together wiU yidd on the aveEii^ 
thirty or forty melons. The largest establishment 
will not require more than four times as many. 

PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 

Melons, like cucumbers, may be propagated by 
cuttings. Plants thus raised produce their fruit rather 
sooner than if raised firom seed. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that the 
directions and observations that hâve been elicited 
whilst treating of the cultivation of thèse two plants, 
reciprocally apply, and répétition bas therefore been 
as much as possible avoided ; three variations of 
importance only being required— a freer admission of 
air, a liigher température, and much less water to the 
Melon. 



CUCURBITA. 



Àccording to ScaUger^from curvitate ; thefirst syîîabh 
being doubled, as in populus, ^c, 

GOURD. 

CuouRBiTA PEPO, Pompiou or Pumpkin, is a native 
of both the Indies. It is chiefly employed in the 
making of pies, &c. There are numerous varieties 
of it, varying in the shape and colour of their fruit ; 
as, the globular ; oval ; pear-shaped ; green ; striped ; 
.marbled; yellow, &c. &c. One variety, of a pale 
buff or salmon colour, and globular form, grows to 
the weight of llOlbs. and upwards; it is known in 
France as the Potiron Jaune, and used in soups, but 
in particular from being mashed and eaten as potatoes 
n3 
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or' turnips^ being of a very pleasant and peculîar 
flavour*. The ^ttle-shaped is of little use for coli- 
nary rarpoces, but is remarkable as being of the foriii 
of a Florence or oil-flask. 

Cucurbita melopepo, the squash. 

Cttcurbita succada, the vegetable marrow. Both 
thèse are cultivated for the fruit, which, being 
gathered when of the size of a goose's egg, is boiled 
whole in sait and water, laid upon toast, and eaten as 
asparagus. Of the squash, there are almost as many 
varieties as of the pompôon, and similarly character- 
ised. The young fruit is much used in pickles. 

They are propagated by seed, which may be sown 
in a hotbed of mâerate strength, under a frame or 
hand-glaaies, at the end of March or early in April. 
In May they may be sown in the open ground beneath 
a soutn fence to remain, or in a hotbed if at its com- 
mencement, to forward the plants for transplanting 
at its close, or earlv in June. 

The pluits are fit for transnlanting when they hâve 
got four rough leares, or wnen of about a month's 
growth. They must be planted without any shdter 
on dunghills, or in holes prepared as directed for the 
open ground crop of cucumbers. Some may be 
inserted beneath pales, walls, or hedges, to be trained 
regularly over thero, on account of their omamoital 
appearance. They may be treated in every respect 
lue the cncumber, onl^ they do not want eroi so 
mudi care. They require abundance of water in dry 
wo^er. When the runners bave extended three 
feet, they may be p^gg^ down and covered widi 
earth at a joint ; this wSl cause the production of roots 
and the longer continuance of the plant in Tigour, 



• Tniif. Hort. Soc. Lood., toI in. |»i 364. 
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The fruit for Ked ilionld be sdected aad treated 
as direeted for tfae Caonmber. It is ripe in ihe course 
of September or October. 



CYNARA. 



Front cioere, aceordinfc to Columella, hecauêe ihe 
land for Artichokes shotdd be manured with ashes, 
Farkiiu(m dérives it front the ash cohur of itt 
leavet* 

ARTICHOKE. 

VAKIBTIE8. 

Thbrb are two varieties^ — the oval green, or 
French, which is considered by Miller as Cynara 
Mcoltpnus ; and the globe or red^ which he names 
Cynara hortenng, The latter is not only the largest 
and most fleshy^ but the first bas a taste, so peculiarly 
perfîimed^ as to be disagreeaUe to most persons not 
aecustomed to it. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Those plants produce the finest heads that are 
planted in a soil abounding in moistnre^ but in such 
they wiU not suryire the winter. Nevertheless some 
persons gnyw them hère, and make a fresh plantation 
annually. To enable them to survive the winter, 
those for the supply of suckers, as well as those for a 
lasting production, must bave a rich> mouldy soil 
aUottâ to them. Manure must be applied every 
spring, and the best compost for them, perhaps, is a 
mixture of three parts well-putrefied dung and one 
part of fine coal-aahes. They should always bave 
an open exposure, and, abc^ ail, be free from the 
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influence of trees ; for if benéath their shadéor drip, 
the plants spindle^ and produce worthless heads. 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTIMO. 

It is propi^ated by suckers^ which are annually 
afibrded by me parent plants in the spring. For 
planting, tnese must be su^ped off in March or early 
Aprily when eight or ten inches in height^ with as 
much of their fibrous roots pertaining as possible. 
Such of them should be sdected as are sound and not 
ivoody. The brown, hard part by which they are 
attached to the parent stem, must be removed^ and if 
that cuts crisp and tender, it is évidence of the good- 
ness of the mant: if it is tough and stringy, it is 
worthless. Further, to prépare them for planting, 
the large outside leaves are taken off so low, as that 
the heart appears above them. If they bave been 
some time separated from the stock, or if the weather 
is dry, they are greatly invigorated by being set in 
water for three or four nours before they are planted. 

When planted, they should be set in rows four and 
a half feet by three reet apart, and about half their 
length beneath the surface. Water must be given 
them abundantly evëry evening imtil they are 
establiâhed, as well as during the droughts of 
summer, which will increase the vigour of the heada 
consida^ably. The only other attention they require 
during the summer, is the fréquent use of the lioe. 
They produce heads the same year, from July to 
October, and will continue to do so annually, if pre- 
served, in succeeding years, from May until June or 
July; consequently it is the practice to obtain a 
supply during the remainder of the summer and 
autunm to make an annual plantation in some moist 
soîl, as the plants are not required to continue. 

As often as a bead is eut from the permanent bed. 
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the stem must be broken down close to the l*ooV*to 
encours^ the production of suckers before the arrivai 
of winter. In November or December they should 
receive their winter's dressin^. The old leaves bdng 
eut away without injuring me centre or dde shoots^ 
the ground must be dug over^ and part of the mould 
thrown into a moderato ridge over each row^ it being 
put close about the plants, but the hearts left clear. If 
this dressing is neglected until severe frosts arrive, or 
even if it is çerformed, each plant must be closed round 
with long htter or pea haulm : it is, however, a very 
erroneous practice to apply stable-dung immediately 
over the plants préviens to earthing them up, as it in 
gênerai induces decay. As soon as February com- 
mences, ail covering of this description must be 
removed. In March, or as soon as the shoots appear 
four or five inches above the surface, the ridges 
thrown up in the winter must be leveDed, and ail the 
earth removed from about the stock to below the part 
from wbence the young shoots spring. AU of thèse 
but two or at most three of the straightest and most 
vigorous must be removed, care being taken to sdect 
from those which proceed from the under part of the 
stock; the strong thick ones proceeding from its crown 
having hard woody stems, and are productive oif 
indiffèrent heads. Those allowed to remain must be 
carefully preserved from injury. Every other sucker 
must be removed and every bud rubbed off, otherwise 
more will be produced, to the détriment of those pur- 
posely left. Thèse must be separated as far apart as 
possible without injury, the tops of the pendulous 
leaves removed, and the mould then retumed, so as 
to cover the crowns of the stocks about two inches. 
Some gardeners recommend, as soon as the ground is 
levelled, a crop of spinach to be sown, whida will be 
(deared off the ground before the Artichdces cover it ; 
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bot tbis mode of raiahig or tteafing a crop h nerer 
adrisable, bdng ahrays in some d^ee injurious. 

Although the Artichdce in a suitable soil is a 
perennial^ yet after the fourth or fif th jear^ the heads 
oecoine sradler and drier. The beds m coneqaence 
are nstiaUy broken VLp after the lÎBipse of this period, 
and fresh ones formed on another site. 

If any of the spring-planted suckera shonld not 
produce heads the same jear, the ieaves may be tied 
together, and covered with earth, so as jcist to leave 
thdr tops visible, and, on the arrivai of frost, beinsf 
covered with litter, so as to préserve them, they wiH 
afibrd heads dther during the winter or very early in 
the spring. 



CYNARA CARDUNCULUS CARDÔON, OR 

CHARiX>N. 

The stalks of the inner Ieaves, when rendered 
tender by blanching, are used in stews, soups, and 
salacb. 

SOIL AN» SITUATION. 

A light, rich soil is most suitable to this v^;etable9 
dng deep and well pulverised. The situation must 
be open, and free from trees, as, like the Artiehoke, it 
is impatient of confinement 

TIME AND MODE OF SGWIXG. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown at 
the close of March, but for the roain crop not until 
the early part of April, those plants raised irom earlier 
sowings being apt to run at the close of autumn : for 
a late crop, a sowing may be performed in June. 
The best practice ia to sow in patcheaof three or four 
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rowi four feet apsrt each way, to be tiliniied finafir 
to oQe in eadi place^ the weakest behig remored. 
The leedlings are neniy a month in appearing. If, 
hawe?er, they are raiaed in a seed bed, they will be 
ready far truisplanting in about eight or ten wedn 
from the time of lowing, «id muât be set at timilar 
distances as are specified abore. 

The liants of the uni sowing are generally three 
weeks Wore they make their appearance; those from 
the later ones, about two. If, after a Upse of thèse 
timesy thej do not appear, it lâioQld be asccrtained if 
the seed is decayed, and in that case, the sowing 
renewed. The seed nnst be sown rather thin, and 
covered with about half an inck dejvth of mould. 
Mlien about a month old, the seedhngs, when too 
thick, must be thinned to four inches apart^ and those 
removed may be pricked out at a similar distance, if 
there is any deôciency of plants. 

When of the âge sufficient for their remoral, they 
must be taken up carefullv, and the long straggling 
kares removed. The bed for their réception must 
be dug well and laid out in trenches as for celer^, or 
a hollow sunk for each plant ; but as they are liable 
to sufibr from excessive wet, the best mode is to plant 
on the surface, and form the necessary eartliing in 
the fcarm of a tomulus. Water must be ap^ied 
abundantly at the time of plantin^ as well as subse- 
quently, until they are established ; and also in 
August, if dry weather occurs, regularl^ every other 
night, as this is found to prevent their running to 
seed. The only other necessary point to be attended 
to is, that they may be kept free from weeds during 
every stage of their growtn. 

iyhen advanced to about eighteen inches in height, 
which, according to the time of sowiug, will be in 
August, and thence ta October, the leaves must be 
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closed together by encirding them with a hay-band, 
and earth plaoed round each plant, a dry day being 
selected for perfonning it. As they continue to grow, 
fresh bands and earth must be constantly applied, 
until they are blanched to the height of two teet, or 
about two-thirds of their stems. They will be fit for 
use in eight or ten weeks after the earthing first 
commences. Care must be had in earthing them up, 
to prevent the earth falling in between the ieaves, 
which is liable to induce decay. The surface of the 
soil should likewise be beaten smooth, to throw off 
the rain. In severe weather their tops should be 
covered with litter, it being remored as invariably in 
mild weather : by this treatment, they may be pre- 
served in a sendceaUe state throughout the winter. 

TO OBTAIN 8EED. 

For the production of seed> which in this oountry 
seldom comes to maturity but in dry seasons> a few 
plants should be set in a sheltered situation, of the 
April sowing ; of course not earthed up, but allowed 
the shdter of mats or litter in frosty weather. In the 
springy the ground may be du^ round them to destroy 
weeds, as wdl as to encourage the growth of the roots. 
The flowers make their impearanoe about the b^n- 
ning of July^ and the seed is ripe in September. 
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DAUCUS. 

As some imagine from Sat^w, thovgh its tasie is far 
from being pungent. Perhaps from Ittffuçj on 
account ofthe thickness ofits root 

DAUCUS CAROTA.-CARROT, 

VARIETIE3. 

There are a considérable number of varieties of 
the carrot, which are divided by horticulturists into 
two families ; those with aregular fusiform root, which 
are named lo7ig carrots, and those having one that is 
nearly cylindrical, abruptly terminating, but con- 
tinuing with a long slender tap root, which are 
denomînated hor7i carrots, The fîrst are employed 
for the main crops ; the second, on account of their 
superior délicate flavour, are advantageously grown 
ibr early use. They are likewise commonly reconn- 
mended for shallow soils. 

Horn Carrots. — Early red horn.— Common early 
horn. — Long horn. This last is the best for the 
summer crop. 

Long Carrots. — White.— Yellow. — Long yellow. — 
Long redj Chertsey, or Surrey.— Superb green-topped, 
or Altringham. The two last are the best for main 
crops. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Carrots require a warm, Hght, fertile soil, dug full 
two spades deep, as they require to be deeper than 
any other culinary vegetable, With the bottom spit 
it is a good practice to turn in a little well-decayed 
manure; but no gênerai application of it to the sur- 
face should be allowed in the year they are sown. 
But a spot should be allotted them which has been 
made rich for the growth of crops in the previous 
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year, or else pmposely prepared by manuring and 
treuchin^ in the preceding autumn. The fresh appli- 
cation of manure is liable to cause their growing 
forked^ and to expend themselves in fibres^ as wéll as 
to be wonn-eaten. If, however, the want of manure 
most be obviated at the tin^e of sowing, it riiould be 
used in a highly patrescent etate, and but in small 

Îuantities, finely divided and well mixed with the soil* 
f the soil is at ail binding^ it should be wdl pulver^ 
ised by di^ng very smaU spits at a time, &c. Mr. 
Smith, ofKeith HaU, N. B., reconunends pigeons' 
dung as the best manure far this crop : it not only 

geTents the maggot, but causes them to grow finer. 
e applies it in the same prop<»tion lœ is usually 
done of stable manure*. 

TIME AUD MODE OF 80WIN0. 

It is propagated by seed. The first sowing for the 
production of plants to draw whilst young, ^ould 
take place in a moderate hotbed, during January, and 
in a warm border at the conclusion of February or 
early in March. At the close of the last month, or 
more preferably in the earîy part of April, the main 
crop must be inserted, though, to avoid the maggot, 
it is even recommended not to do so until its dose. 
In Minr and July the sowing may be repeated 
for production in autumn, and Tastly, in August, to 
stand through the winter, and produce in early 
spring. For sowing, a cahn day should be taken 
advantage of ; and previous to commencîng, the seeds 
should be separated by rubbing them between the 
hands, with the admixture of alittle sand ; otherwise, 
by reason of their adheringby thehairsthat surround 
their edges, they are dotted together, and cannot be 
sown r^ar. The surface of the bed should like- 
wise be laid smooth, otherwise, in raking it, the seed 
win be drai^Ti together in similar hea ps. To avoid 

• Mem Caled, H«ct, Soc., vol. i,p. 129. 
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this, before raking, it maj be gmtây trod in. llie 
seed i^iould be sown thin, and die beds not more 
than four feet wide, for the convenienoe of after- 
eoltivation. The lai^ weeds must be oontinually 
removed by hand ; and wfaen the plants are aeven or 
eight weeks old^ or when they hare got four leaves 
two or three inches long, they should be thhined ; 
those intended for drawing young, to four or âve 
inches apart, and those to attain thdr fuH growth, to 
eight or ten ; at the same time, the grouim must be 
smali-hoed, which opération should be regularly per* 
formed every three or four weeks, until the growth 
of the plants becomes an efifectuai hindrance to the 
growth of the weeds. The crop to stand thiough 
me winter should, in frosty weather, be shelterod 
with a covering of litter, as if it occurs with mvuh. 
severity, it often destroys them. The hotbed for the 
first sowing of the year must be moderate, and 
earthed about sixteen inches deep; two or three 
linin^s of hot dung, as the beat decreases, wili be 
sufficient to bring them to a state fit for use. Thèse 
are the first in production, but are closely foUowed 
by those that hâve withstood the winter. The 
température must never exceed 70°, or fall lower 
than 65** ; if it rises higher, it is a certain cause of 
weakness; if lower, it <^dks their advanee. They 
need not be thinned to more than three inches apart 
At the dose of October, or early in November, as 
soon as the leaves change colour, the main crop may 
be dug up, and laid in altemate layers, with sand, in 
a dry outhouse; previous to doing which, the tops, 
and any adhering earth, must be removed. A dry 
day should always be ohosen for taking them up. 

TO OBTAIN 8BED. 

For the nroduction of seed, it is by much the best 
practice to leave some where raised. If, however, thia 
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if impractieable» some of the finest and most perfect 
roots should be selected, and their tons not eut so 
dose as those for storinç; thèse likewise must 
be placed in sand until F^ruary or Marché though 
some gardeners recommend October or Novemb^, 
then to beplanted out two feet asunder, in a stiffloamy 
soil. Those left where grown^ or those planted at 
the close of autumn, rnust^ during frosts^ baye the 
protection of litter, it beinginvariablyremoved, how- 
ever, during mild weather. As the seed ripens in 
Auguste wmch is known by its tuming brown, about 
the end of August, each umbel shouui be eut ; for 
if it is waited for until the whole plant decays^ much 
of the seed is often lost during stormy weather. It 
must be thoroughly dried by exposure to the sun and 
air, before it is rubbed out for storing. For sowinç, 
the seed. should always be of the previous years 
growth ; if it is more than two years old it will not 
T^tate at ail. 



GLYCYRRHIZA. 

From TX.UKVÇ, sweet, and P<Ç«, a root 

GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA.-LIQUORICE. 

This perennial herbaceous plant is only admitted 
into the garden for its pharmaceutical properties. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It thrives best in a rich, light soil, two or three feet 
déep, and which should be trenched completely to the 
bottom before planting. When manure is added, it 
should be regularly mixed throughout the texture of 
the soil. In shallowior poor ground it will not suc- 
eeed. The situation cannot be too open. 
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TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

It is propagated by cutdngs of the sîde roots, 
which spring firom the crown of the plants, and nm 
horizontally just beneath the surface, which may be 
planted in «fanuary, February, or early in Mardi. 
£ach set should be about six inches in length, not 
having less than three eyes. When planted, tney are 
to be set in rows by the dibble, two feet apart each 
way, the upper end about two inches beneath the 
surface. Tne only cultlvation they require is to be 
frequently hoed, to keep them dear of weeds through* 
out their growth ; and in autumn, the decayed stiuks 
to be eut down, and the earth gently stirred between 
the rows. 

The roots are not fit for use until of three or four 
years srowth. The season for taking them up is 
December, January, or February. A trench must be 
dug re^ularly along each row, quite down to the 
extremity of the prindpal roots, which always 
descend two feet and more. 



HELIANTHUS. 

Froni Wuoç, the sun, and »fé»ç, afiower. 

HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS.— JERUSALEM 
ARTICHOKE. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It flourishes most in a rich, light soil, with an 
open exposure. Trees are particularly inimical to its 
growth. 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

As it never ripens its seeds hère, though it blossoms 
sometimes in October, the only mode of propagation 
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is by planting the middle sized bnlbs or eutdncs of 
the liurge ones, one or two eyes bdng preseryed in 
«ich. Thèse are best planted towards the end of 
Marché though it mav be performed as early as 
Febroary^ or even in October> and oontinued as late 
as the b^nning of April. 

They are inserted by thedibUe, in rows, three feet 
by two feet apart, and four indies deep. The^ make 
their appearance above ground about the middle of 
May. The only attention necessary is to keep them 
f ree firom weeds, and an occasional hoeing, to loosen 
the surface, a little of the earth being drawn up 
about the stems. Some gardeners, at the dose of 
July, or early in August, eut the stems off about thdr 
miadle, to admit more fredy the air and light; in 
other respects it may be bénéficiai to the tub^. 

They may be taken up as wanted, during Sep- 
tember ; and in October, or as soon as Uie stems bave 
withered, entirelv for préservation in sand, for 
winter's use. They should be raised as completelv 
as possible, for the smallest pièce of a tuber wiU 
T^etate, and appear in the spring; it is for this 
reason that they are often allotted some remote corner 
of the garden ; but their culinary merits certainly 
demand a more faTOuraUe treatment 



HYSSOPUS. 

Probahfyfrom the Hebrew. 

HYSSOPUS OFFICINALia—HYSSOP. 

VABIETIES. 

Therb are three varieties, distinguished by tho 
eolour of the flowen^ die white, red, and Une; the 
last of which is mott oommonly cultiyated. 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A dry soil is the one most appropriate fœ* it If it 
is grown on a rich or wet one^ it becomes luxuriant ; 
but from a deficiency of woody matter, is genendly 
destroyed by the frost^ as well as rendered less aro- 
matic and powerûil in its médicinal qualities. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

It is propagated by seed and slips of the branches 
and young shoots^ as well as by offsets. The se^ 
may be sown from the close of February until the 
end of May. Rooted ofisets may be planted in March, 
April, August and September. Cuttings of the 
blanches in April and May^ and slips of young 
shoots in June or July. 

The seed may be inserted broadcast, or preferably 
in drills, six inches apart, in either case not being 
buried deeper than half an inch. It is the usuiu 
piactice, when theseedlings haveattained the growth 
•of six weeks^ to prick them out twelve inches apart ; 
but it is by much the best practice to raise them 
where they are to remain. 

The slips and offsets are best planted at first in a 
shady or north border; they are generally firmly 
rooted in two months. 

In September or October they are ail fit for 
Temoyal to their final stations. After every removal> 
whether of planting, pricking, 'Sec, they must be 
watered plentifuUy and regularly untU established. 
The only subséquent cultivation requisite is the 
keepin^ them free of weeds by fréquent hoeings. 
In Spnng and Autumn likewise, ail decayed branches 
and nower atalks must be removed, those as edgings 
trimmed close, and the earth gently stirred around 
them. 
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LACTUCA. 

J^rom lacté, on account ofits milky sap» 

LACTUCA SATÎVA.-LETTUCE. 

VARIBTIES. 

There are many varieties, which are divîded into 
families, the cos and the cabbage. The first are 
inore grown in summer than winter; the second 
at ail seasons, but more usually in winter, on account 
of their superior hardlhood. The cos varieties are 
characterised by being of an upright growth, and, 
with the exception of the Brighton, requiring to hâve 
their leaves drawn together for blanching; the cab- 
bage, as growing close to the ground, and producing a 
blanched heart, in the manner of a cabbage, without 
any assistance. The Cilicias are of a nature inter- 
médiate of the two. When young the c^ibbage 
Tarieties are in gênerai sweeter than those of the 
cos at the same âge; but of a fuU growth, this is 
reversed: hence the latter are preferred for salads, 
and the former for soups. 

The cabbage varieties succeed better in a hotbed 
than the cos. 

cos YARIETIES. 

Brighton Silver 

Black-seeded green Spotted or Léopard 

Early Egyptian Green andbrown Cilicia 

Green * Lop 

White or Versailles 

CABBAOB VARIETIES. 

Drumheaded Prince's 

Brown Dutch Common white 

Tennis bail Large white 

Hardy green, or Impérial 

Capuchin Grand admiraUe 

Prussian Large Roman 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 



Lettuces thrive best in a light. rich soîl, with a dry 
substratum. In a poor or tenacious one they never 
attain any considérable size^but run to seed prema- 
turely. Like most other crops, that soil is to be pre- 
ferred which is rich rather from prior cultivation 
than the immédiate application of manure. It is of 
advantage to trench it ; and if manure is necessarily 
applied at the tirae of insertion, it should be in a 
State of forward decay . For the first and last crops of 
the year a warm sheltered situation is required ; but 
for the midsummer ones a border that is sheltered 
during the meridian, but far from being confined 
or under the shadow of trees, is to be preferred. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, the first of which is per- 
formed in a frame, on a warm border, or slender hot- 
bed, at the close of January or early in February ; at 
the close of this last month a larger one may be per- 
formed in any open situation, and repeated once every 
three weeks in small proportions until the end of July 
for summer and autumn use ; to be continued at 
similar intervais until the dose of Septeraber for 
winter and early spring. The sowing is always 
performed broadcast, moderately thin, each variety 
separate, and raked in even and Ught, care being 
taken that the bed is trampled upon as little as 
possible. 

PRICKINO GUT. 

It is usual when the plants are about a month old, 
or two inches in height, to thin them to three or 
four inches apart, those removed being pricked out at 
similar distances. Those from the sowings in 
January and February in a similar situation to 
that in which they were raised ; and thence 
o 2 
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until August in any open situation. Those of 
the August sowing must be divided into two 
portions; the largest being selected and planted 
m an open coropartment for late autumn use, 
and the sm aller on a warm border for winter 
and early spring. 

When planta out finally, they must be set in rows 
a foot apart each way, which is abundant for the 
largest variety, and not more than necessary for the 
smaller. At Ûie tîme of every removal, wnether of 
picking out or planting, water must be given 
moderately, and until the plants are rooted. It may 
be remarked^ that transplanted lettuces never attain 
80 fine a growth as those left where sown, nor becoroe 
so soon nt for use : those which are planted out at 
once to remain, being better in thèse respects to those 
that are pricked out previous to final planting. The 
varying in their time of becoming fit for use, however, 
is of advantage, as by thèse means a more perfect 
succession is obtained. Those which are planted to 
withstand the winter, which they easily do if sheltered 
with hoops and matting during severe weather, and 
continue m a state fit for use, are best planted on the 
summit of ridges, as this is a great protection from 
excessive wet, from which they always sufier. In 
every stage of growth they must be kept free from 
weeds, well watered, and tne earth around them fre- 
quently stirred for the extûrpation of slugs and snails, 
which are particularly injurions, and are very préva- 
lent in moist seasons. 

^Vhen the cos varieties bave attained an advanced 
growth, they require their leaves to be drawn together 
with a shred of matting, to jrender the interior 
blanched ; care being taken that it is not perfbrmed 
so tight as to bruise them. Under every favourable 
circumstance for a vigorous growth, yet the plants, 
especially of the oos varieties, and during dry «easons^ 
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will run up to seed before the heart îb perfectly 
blanched: to retard tbis, it is an effectuai practice at 
the time of tying them up^ to eut out the centre of 
each, with a âiarp knife. 

FRAME CROPS. 

The plants raised from the September sowing may 
be divided as directed for those of Auguste but in 
addition^ some of the cos varieties may be planted on 
a warm border, to bave the shelter of frames and 
hand-glasses. Some of the strongest of thèse may in 
succession, duringNoveraber, December,and January, 
be planted in a moderate hothed, or on the borders 
of the stQve, being removed with aa little injury as; 
possible to the roots, tobring them forward for immé- 
diate use. 

Whilst in frames they require much attention. 
Being watered and shaded untU established, they 
must afterwards bave as much light and air admittea 
as possible, as well as a r^ular supply of moisture. 
At night the additional shelter of matting, and in 
severe weather an increased covering, must be afibrded. 
The température should never exceed 80°, nor fall 
below eô*", otherwise the végétation of the plants will 
be proportionately injured. The plants may be set 
in rows about six inches apart ; but of those which 
are merely sheltering during the winter, on the return 
of mild weather at the beginning of March or April, 
every second one must be carefully removed and 
planted in a warm border at the usual open ground 
distance. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To produce seed, some of the finest and most 
perfect plants of each variety that bave survived the 
winter, or from the forwardest sowing of the year^ 
should be selected. The seed from any that bave run 
up prematurdy cannot be depended upon. Ail other 
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plants must bè removed from their neighbourhood,' 
themselves being left at least a foot apart ; neither is it 
allowable for two varieties to flower near each other, 
or only mongrel varieties will be obtaîned. £ach' 
stem is advantageously attached to a stake^ as a 
support in tempestuous weather. It is to be observed^ 
tbat the branchés must be gathered as the seed ripens 
upon them^ and not left until the whole is ready, as 
some will ripen two or three weeks before others, and 
consequently the first and best seed will be shed and 
lost. It must be particularly well dried before it is 
beaten out and stored. 

Lettuce seed is considered to be best the second 
year; but when three years old, it refuses to végétale *. 



LAVANDULA. 



From lavando, because it wasformerly used in baihs 
on iiccount of ils fragrance. 

LAVANDULA SPICA.-LAVENDER. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A VERY poor and light soil is best suited to this 
plant^ beine in such, more fragrant, longer livttl, and 
more capable of enduring severe weather. In rich or 
moist soils it grows luxuriantly, but is in gênerai 
destroyed during the winter. The situation cannot 
be too open. 

TIME AND MODE OP PLANTING. ^ 

It is propagated by slips and cuttings of the currrat 
year*s shoots^ which may be planted in May and Juhe, 
as well as by cuttings of those which are a year old; 
thèse are to be planted in March, April, and early 

• Le Quintin's Compl. Gard. vol. ii. p. 309. . . 
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May. Both slips and cuttings must be from five to 
seven inches in length, lyhiçh, after being strîpped to 
half their length ofthe lower leavçs, are to be plàntod 
to that depth either in a sbady border, or in âny 
compartment, to bave the shade of a mat during 
mid-day until tbey bave taken root, in rows six 
incbes apart each way. Water must be given in 
moderate quantity every evening until thus esta? 
blished. 

Having attained suffident strength, tbey may be 
moved to tbeir final stations in September or October, 
wbich is the seaspn to be preferred if the soil is not 
light and dry on whicb tney bave been raised ; or 
tbey may be left until the succeeding spring. If it 
is grown in considérable quantity for médicinal pur- 
poses, wbich is the only claim it bas for a place in 
the herbary, it must be planted in rows two feet 
apart each way, otherwise only detached plants are 
inserted along the borders. The only after-culture 
required is the occasional employment of the hoe, 
the decayed spikes and brancnes being removed in 
autumn, and tne surface gently stirred with the spade 
in the spring. 

The flowers are ready for gathering, either to dry 
or for distillation, in Jmy or the end of June. 



LEPIDIUM. 



Frofn Xiw/f, a scale, on accouni ofthejbrm ofthe 
seed'vessel. 

LEPIDIUM VIRGINICUM.— AMERICAN 
CRESS. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

For the winter standing crops, a light dry soil, in 
an open but warm situation, should oe allotted to it, 
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tnd for thé sommer^ a rather moister and shady 
border is to be preferred. In ndther instance is it 
required to be rich. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

It is propagated by seed^ whîch mnst be sown 
every six weeks from March to August, for sommer 
and autumn, but only one sowing is necessary, eitber 
at the end of August, or beginning of September, for 
a supply during winter and spring. 

It may be sown broadcast, Dut the most préférable 
mode is in drills nine inches apart Water may be 
given occasionally during dry weather, both before 
and after the appearance of the plants. If raised 
from broadcast sowings, the plants are thinned to six 
inches apart ; if in drills^ only to three. In winter 
they require the shelter of a little litter or other light 
covering; and to crèvent them being injured by ils 
pressure» some twigs may be bent over the hea, or 
some light bushy branches laid amongst them> which 
will support it The only cultivation they require is 
to be kept dear of weeds. 

In gathering, the outside leaves only should bé 
stripped off, which enables successional crops to 
become rapidly fit for use. When ths plants begirt 
to run, their centres must be eut away^ which causes 
them to shoot aâ-esh. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, a few of the strongest 
plants raised from the first spring sowing, are left 
ungathered from. They flower in June or July, 
and perfect their seed before the commencement of 
autumn. 
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LEPIDIUM SATIVUM.— GARDEN CRESS. 

YARIETIES. 

There are three varietîes—Plain-leaved, which is 
the one commonlv cultivated for salads; Curly-leaved, 
eqiially good, and employed likewise for gamishing ; 
Broad-leaved^ seldom cultivated. 

This salad herb is grown with and cultivated like 
mustard. 



MELISSA 



Front fAiXt, honey, on accountofthe bee being supposed 
to coliect it abundantly from theirjlowers, 

MELISSA OFFICINALia—BALM. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Thb soil best suited to its growth, is any poor 
friable one, but rather indining to clayey than silicious. 
Manure is never required. An eastem aspect is best 
forit 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

It is propagated by offsets of the roots, and by 
slips of the young shoots. The first mode may be 

Eractised any time during the spring and autumn, 
ut the latter only during May or June. If ofisets 
are employed, they may be planted at once where 
they are to remain, at ten or twelve inches; but if by 
slips, they must be inserted in a shady border, to be 
thence removed, in September or Octob^, to where 
they are to remain. At every removal, water must 
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be given> if dry weather, and until they are established. 
During the summer they require only to be kept clear 
of weeds. In October the old beds require to be 
dressedy their decayed leaves and stalks cleared away, 
and the soil loosened by the hoe or slight digging. 

Old beds may be gatnered from in July, for drying, 
but their green leaves^ from March to September; and 
those planted in spring will even afford a gathering 
in the autumn of the same year. For drying, the 
■talks are eut with their full clothing of leaves to the 
Tery bottom^ and the process completed gradually in 
the shade. 



MENTHA. 



From Minthe, a nymph commemoraied in this herb, 
into which we are told ahe was transformed by 
Froserpine. (Ovid. Metam. 10. v. 729.) 

MENTHA VIRIDIS.— SPEAR OR GREEN 
MINT. 

It is employed in sauces and salads, as well as 
dried for soups in winter. There are two varietiea — 
the Broad and Narrow-leaved— equally good. 



MENTHA PIPERITA.~BLACK OR PEPPER 
MINT. 

This difFers from the preceding chiefly in the 
intensity of its taste and oark colour of its foliage. 
It is only cultivated for distillation. 
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MENTHA PULEGIUM.-PENNYROYAL. 

Is cultivated for its use in culînary aud phar- 
maceutical préparations. ïhere are two varieties— 
the Trailing, which is usually cultivated^ and tbe 
Upright. 

SOIIi AND SITUATION. 

Thèse plants are best grown on a tenacious soil : 
even a clay is more suitable to them than a light 
silicious one. It should be moderately fertile^ entirely 
free of stagnant moisture^ and, consequentIy,on a dry 
subsoil, or well drained. A wet soil makes them 
luxuriant in summer, but ensures decay in -winter. 
A border, or situation that is sheltered from the 
meridian sun, is alwa^s to be allotted them, as in 
Buch they are most vigorous and constant in pro- 
duction. A compartment entirely seduded from the 
influence of the sun is, however, equally unfayourable 
with one that is too much exposed. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

They are propagated by parting the roots in 
February or March, September or October, and by 
sUps or ofisets at the same seasons. The mihts 
likewise may be increased, by cuttings of the annual 
shoots in May or June, as well as by cuttings of the 
roots either in spring or autumn. For production of 
green tops throughout the winter and early spring, 
the Spearmint is often planted in a hot-bed; and 
more rarely Pennyroyal, every three weeks during 
October and three following months. 

Planting in the open ground, at whatever seasons, 
or by whatever mode, should if possible be performed. 
in diowery weather, or water must be given plentifully. 
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especially to cuttings. If propagated by divisions of 
the root, they must be inserted in drills two inches 
deep ; if by slips or cuttings, thev must be fiye or 
six inches in length, and their lower half being 
divested of leaves, çlanted to thàt depth^ in everr 
instance beins set in rows ten inches apart eaeh 
way. The only after-cultivation required, is the con- 
stant destruction of weeds, which are pecnliaiij 
injurions. After July,^ the produce of green tops is 
of little value ; they snould therefore be aUowed then 
to advance to flower, which they will produce towards 
the beginning of September, wnen they are in the fît 
State for gathering, either for drying or distiUing. In 
either case, the stîdks should be eut just previous to 
the flower opening. At the close of September or 
beginning of October, the stems must be eut down as 
close as possible, the weeds cleared entîrely away, and 
a little fine fresh mould spread over them. The beds 
should never be allowed to continue longer than four 
years; for by reason of continued gathering, the plants 
not only become weakened, but, the roots becoming 
matted, and greatly increased, produce only numerour 
diminutive shoots^ or entirely decay. 



For forcing, a moderate hot-bed is neoessary, 
earthed over with mould about three inches thick : in 
this the roots may be inserted about four inches apart 
and one deep. They are sometimes only proteeted 
with mats, but frames of course are préférable. If it 
is inconvénient to construct a bed pur^osely, they 
may be planted in pots and plunged in any bed 
already in opération, or be set on the side of the stove^r 
The température should never vary beyond the 
extrêmes of 70** and 80°. 
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OCYMUM. 

Probably from oÇ« and f*ifét, on accouni ofiU Uuting 
frctgrance, 

OCYMUM BASILICUM.— SWEET-SCENTED 
BASIL. 

OCYMUM MINIMUM. — DWARF-BUSH 
BASIL. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

Thby thrive most in a rich, light soil, entirely 
free from any overshadowing body ; but they require, 
especially for the earliest plants, a sheltered border. 
In wet earth, the seed always rots. 

TIME AND MODB OF 80WING. 

They are propagated by seed, wbich may be sown 
in a gende not-bed, with the shelter of a franie, at 
the close of Mardi or early in April ; to be thinned 
and those removed pricked out at the close of this 
latter inonth in a similar situation, to be finally 
removed in the course of May or commencement of 
June, when settled weather, into the open ground. 
This sowing may be repeated at the close of April or 
beginning of May, on a warm border ; to be pricked 
and finafiy planted out, after a lapse of about five 
weeks respectively between each opération. 

When thinned, the seedlings must be left at three 
inches apart, and those removed pricked out at a 
similar custance. The final planting must be made 
in rows, a foot apart each way. Some plants of ail 
Ûie sowings may be left where raised, to be gathered 
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from whilst young. Water must be given at CTerjr 
removal, as well as during every stage of their 

frowth, when dry weather occurs. Weeds must bc 
ept under^ as well as the plants benefited by fréquent 
hoeiugs. 

The younç leafy tops are the parts made use of. 
The supply is never-failing during summer, as they 
shoot eut rapidly for successional supplies. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To produce seed, some of the earliest raised plants 
must be left ungathered from. Thèse flower from 
July to September, and accordingly ripen their seed 
in early or late autumn. 



OllIGANUM. 



From cçoç, a mountain^ and yawf, delight The 
delight ofthe mountain. 

ORIGANUM MARJORANA.— SWEET OR 
SUMMER MARJORAM. 

ORIGANUM HERACLEOTICUM— WINTER 
MARJORUM. 

ORIGANUM ONITES.— COMMON OR POT 
MARJORAM. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A LiQHT, dry, and moderately fertile soîl is required 
for their healthy growth ; and if it isone that bas not 
been cronped for a considérable time, it is the more 
favourable for them. If the soil is wet or rich, they 
^re déficient in their essential qualities, and the 
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perenDials are unable to withstand seyere weather. 
The situation cannot be too open. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

The sweet marjoramis propagated solely by seeds; 
the two perennids by seed, as well as by parting 
their roots, ofisets, and slips of their branches. 
Sowing may be performed of ail the species, from the 
conclusion of February, if open weather, to the 
commencement of June; but the early part of April 
is the usual time for performing it. Portions of 
the rooted plants, slips, &c., may be planted from 
February until May, and during September and 
October. 

The sowing is performed either in drills, six inches. 
apart, or broadcast; in either case, the seed being 
bîiried not more tlian half an inch deep. When the 
seedlings bave attained a height of two or three 
inches, they must be thinned to six inches, and those 
removed maybe pricked in rows ata similar distance 
apart each way. Those of the annual species are to 
remain; but of the perennials, to be finjuly removed 
during September, at the distances directed below, 
when raised from ofisets, &c., water being given at 
every removal, and until the plants are established. 

The slips, ofisets, and parting of the root, are 
inserted in rows ten or twelve inches apart, where 
they are to remain; they must be watered mode- 
rately every evening, and shaded during the day, 
. until they bave taken root, which they soon do, and 
acquire a stocky growth; 

The only cultivation that any of the species require 
is the fréquent application of the hoe. In October 
the decayed parts of the perennials are eut away, and 
Eome mould from the alleys scattered over the bed 
about half an inch ia deptn, the surface of the earth 
. between the stools being previously stirred gently. 
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. The tops and leaves of ail the species are gathered 
when creen, in Summer and aittnmn, for use, in 
60up9, &c. ; and a store of the hranches are eut and 
dried in July or August, just before the flowers open 
for winter's supply. 

TO OBTAm SEED. 

There is little difficulty in obtaining the seed of tlie 
pot marjoram ; if a plant or two are left ungathered 
from, it unfailingly ripens in the course of the 
autumn. But the exotic species seldom ripen theirs 
in this country ; consequently it is usuaUy obtained 
from the soum of France or Italy. In favourable 
years, however^ they sometimes perfect it late in 
autumn. 

FORCING. 

When the green tops are much in request, a small 

Îuantity of seed of the summer marjoram is sown in 
anuary or February, in a moderate hotbed. FiVfc 
Mbntha, " Forcing." 



OXALIS. 

Trobablyfr&m âÇi/p , acid, and «Xf, sait 

OXALIS ACETOSELLA.-WOOD SORREL. 

The flavour of this is much more gratefui, and 
the leaves are more juicy than those of the garden 
iorrel (rumcx aceto^a), and the French or Roman 
sorrel (rumex scutatus). The cultivation required 
by them is identical. The leaves are employed at ail 
seasons of the year^ in salads^ sauces, ékc. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The wood-Borrel requires a silîcious, yet mmst 
ànd moderatély fertile soil^ in a shady situation, as 
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beneath a hedee with a northem aspect. Thegarden- 
sorrel thrives best in any mouldy garden soil that 
tends to lightness rather than tenacity^ and is not too 
poor. The situation must be open. French sorrel 
is most healthful in a light dry soil^ that is tolerably 
fertile^ in an open compartment. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

The rumexes are propagated by seed, and ail of 
them by parting the roots, both which modes may be 
practised from the middle of February until the 
same period in May, and by the latter also in Sep- 
tember and October. The finest plants are raised 
by seed, but those from portions of the roots are 
soonest in production. 

The seed is best sown in drills, six or eight inches 
apart, and half an inch in depth. When two or 
tbree inches hi^h, the seedlings must be thinned 
to three or four inches apart, and those removed, if 
required, pricked out at simiïar distances. In Sep- 
tember or October, or in the March and April of the 
succeeding year, they may be removed mto their 
final stations, in rows twelve inches apart each way, 
or, if the French, eighteen inches. The only atten- 
tion they require down to this stage of their growth, 
is to be kept clear of weeds, and to bave water gîven 
them in moderate quantities after each removal, 
until established. 

When divisions of the root are employed, they 
must be set at once where they are to remain, at the 
final distances above mentioned ; and the same atten- 
tion paid in weeding and watering them. Estabhshed 
plants must in a Hke manner be kept constantly free 
from weeds. In summer, as they run up to seed, 
the stalks must be eut down as often as is required, 
to encourage the production of leaves. In autumn 
and spring, the surface of the ground i^ould be gently 
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stirred, and in the former season, a little manure^ or, 
in préférence, a similar proportion of decayed leaves, 
tumed in. Some gardeners raise fresh seedlings 
annually, but a fresh plantation is seldom necessary 
oftener than every fourth year; before which, how- 
ever, it must be made, if the plants dwindie or pro- 
duce diminutive leaves. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For produdng seed, some plants must not be 
sntthered firom, and allowed to run up unchecked. 
They flower in the course of June, July, and August, 
perfecting their seed in autumn. Wood-sorrel never 
produces seed. There is a tuberous rooted spedes of 
Ojpalis latdy introduced, whose tubers are eaten, Uke 
potatoes. 



PASTINACA. 



Derived, eu some conceive, from pasco, on account of 
its nutritive qualities ; othert from pastinum, a tool 
which it regewblet in shape. 

PASTINACA SATIVA.— PARSNEP. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil in which the parsnep succeeds best, is 
a rich, dry, sandy loam, and the deeper the better. 
The mofit ininaical to it are gravel or clay. It is 
always bénéficiai to trench the ground two spades 
deep, a little manure being turned in with the bottom 
spit. If the soil is suitable to them, they are not 
much benefited by the gênerai application of manure 
at the time of sowing, but often injured, in con- 
séquence of numerous fibres being induced. Dr. 
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Macculloch says^ that in the Island of Guernsey, 
which has long been celebrated for the fineness of its 
mrsneps, sea-weed is the manure chiefly employed*. 
Of excrementitious manure, that of pigeons is the 
beat. Decayed leaves are also very favourable to its 
growth. The situation cannot be too open. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed. Theusual time forsow- 
ing is from the end of February to the beginning 
of April, but the earlier the better. It has been 
recommended in field cultivation to sow thera in 
September ; in the garden, when sown at this season, 
they also obtain a finer, but many of them in gênerai 
run to seed. In the Isle of Guernsey, they regulate 
their time of sowing accordin^ to the sou ; in the 
most favourable soils they sow in January ; or if the 
soil is wet or stiff, they do not insert the seed until 
the latter end of Marcn f . 

The seed is sown broadcast, rather thin, and well 
raked in. The compartment being laid out in beds, 
not more than four feet wide, for the convenience of 
weeding, &c. When the seedlings are two or three 
inches high, they are carefuUy thinned to ten inches 
apart, and the weeds removed both by hand and 
small-hoeing. The beds require to be frequently 
looked over to remove ail seedlings that may spring 
up afresh, as well as to be frequently hoed, until the 
plants so cover the ground as to render it impracti- 
cable. The roots may be taken up as wanted, in 
September, but they do not attain maturity till Octo- 
ber, and which is intimated by the decay of the 
leaves. In November, part of the crop may be taken 
up, and the tops being eut close oflF*, laid in altemate 

* Caled. Hort. Mem. 
f Caled. Hort. Mem. 
P 2 
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layers, with sand, for use in frosty weather. The 
remainder may be left in the ground, and taken up 
as reqiiired, as they are never injured by the most 
intense firost^ but, on the contrary, rendered sweeter. 
In February or Mardi, howeyer, any remaining must 
be extracted, otherwise they will yegetate. Being pre- 
served in sand, they continue good until the end of 
April or May. 

TO OBTAIN 8EEi>. 

For the production of seed, some of the finest 
roots, are best allowed to remain where grown ; or 
else, being raised in February, planted in a situation, 
open but shdtered from violent winds. If of 
necessity some of those are employed which haye 
been preserved in sand, such should be selected 
as haye not had their tops eut off very dose. They 

must be kept clear of weeds, and in dry weather 

watered plentifully twice a week. At the end 
of August the seed is usually ripe: the umbds 
may then be eut, and when thoroughly dried on 
cloths, the seed beaten ont and stored. Seed shocdd 
never be employed that is more than a twelvemonth 
old, as it bas generally lost its végétative power when 
of a greater âge. 



PHASEOLUS. 



From its pods resemhling a species of ship, supposed 
Jirsi to hâve been invented at PhaseliSf a town of 
Pamphylia, 

PHASEOLUS VULGARIS.— KIDNEY BEAN. 

Of this y^etable there are two species, the one 
being a dwarf bushy plant, the other a lofty climbing 
one. 
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VABIETIES. 

Of the Dwarfs there are twelve varieties : 
Early Liver-coloured. 
Early Red-speckled. 
Early White. 
Early N^o or Black, 
Battersea White. 
Canterbury White. 
Black speckled. 
Brown speckled. 
Streaked or Striped. 
Large White. 
Diui-coloured. 
Tawney. 

Of the Runners there are six varieties : 
Scarlet Runner. 
Large White. 
Large White Dutch. 
Canterbury Small-white. 
Small White. 
Variable Runner. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil for them may be any thing rather than wet 
or tenacious, for in such the greater part of the seed 
in gênerai decays without germinating ; whilst those 
plants whidi are produoed are eontracted in their pro- 
duce and continuance. 

A very light méllow loam, even indining to a 
sand, is the best for the earliest sowin^, and one 
scaroely less siliceous, though moister, is préférable 
for the main summer crops ; but for the later ones a 
récurrence must be made to a soil as dry as for the 
early insertions. In ail cases the subsoil must be 
open, as stagnant moisture is inevitably fatal to the 
plants or seed. For the early and late crops, a 
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sheltered border must always be allotted, or in a 
single row about a foot from a south fence, otherwise 
the situation cannot be too open. 

DWARFS. 

TIMES AND MODES OF 80WING. 

The sowing commences with the year. They may 
be sown towards the end of January in pots^ and 
placed upon the flues of the hot-house, or in rows in 
the mouïd of a hotbed^ for production in March, to 
be repeated once eyery three weeks in similar situ- 
ations during February and March, for supplying 
the table dunng April, May and June. At the end of 
March and Apnl a small sowing may be performed, 
if fine open weather^ under a frame wimout heat^ 
for removal into a sheltered border early in May. 
During May, and thence until the first week in 
August, sowings may be made once every three 
weeks. In September forcing recommences, at first 
merdy under frames without" bottom beat, but in 
Octolier, and thence to the close of the year, in hot- 
beds, &c., as in January. Sowings when a removal 
is intended, should alway be performed in pots, the 
plants being less retàrded as the roots are less injuréd, 
than when the seed is inserted in patches or rows in 
the earth of the bed. It is a good practice likewise 
to repeat each sowing in the frames without beat 
after the lapse of a week, as the first will often fail, 
when a second, although after so short a lapse of time, 
will perfectly succeed. In every instance the seed i^ 
biuried one and a half or two inches deep. The rows 
of the main crops, if of the smaller varieties, may be 
one and a half, if of the larger two feet apart, the seed 
being inserted either in drills or by the dibble four 
inches apart, the plants however to be thinned ta 
twice that distance. 
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If any considérable yacancy occurs, it may alwaysl 
be fiUed by plants which hâve been carefully removed 
by the trowel from where they stood too thick. A 
gênerai remark, however, may be made, that the 
transplanted b^ns are never so productive or con- 
tinue so long in bearing (although sometimes they 
are earlier) as those left where raised. The rows of 
the earlier crops are best ranged north and south. 
The seed inserted during the hottest period of 
summer, should be either soaked in water for five 
or six hours, laid in damp mould for a day or two, 
or the drills be well watered previous to sowing. The 
only after cultivation required, is the destruction of 
weeds, and earth to be dirawn up round the stems. 

The pods of both species are always to be gathered 
while young; by thus doing, and care beins had not 
to injure me stems in detaching them, the plants 
are rendered as prolific and long-lived as possible. 

FORCING. 

The hot-bed must be of moderato size, and covered 
with earth eight or nine inches thick. When the 
beat bas become regular, the seed may be inserted in 
drills a foot apart, and the plants allowed to stand six 
inches asunder in the rows. Somegardeners erroneously 
sow thick in a hot-bed, moulded over about six or 
seven inches deep, and remove the plants, when two 
or three inches high, to the above-mentioned distances, 
in another for producing, water and shade being 
afforded until they bave rooted. Air must be ad- 
mitted as freely as to the melon. The same précautions 
are hkewise necessary as to keeping up the température, 
taking the chiU off the water, &c., as for that plant. 
When the seçd begins to sprout, the mould should be 
kept regularly moistened ; and when grown up, water 
may be given moderately three times a week. The 
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température should neTer be less than 60°, nor hi^er 
thanîô^ 

Some plants of the hot-bed sowing at the end of 
March, are often, after bdng graduaJly hard^ied, 

Slanted in a warm border : thu will at most hasten 
le plants in production a fortnight before tliose sown 
in the open ground in May. 

Those sown under firames in March for transplant- 
ing into a border, when two or three inches in height, 
most in a like manner be bardened gradually for the 
exposure, by the plentiful admission of air and the 
total removd of the glasses during fine days. If any 
are raised in pots m the hot-house, they must in a 
like manner he prepared for the removai, by settiug 
them outside in fine days, and there watering them 
-with colder water. If the season is too ungenial after 
ail to remove them even to a warm border, the plants 
are often inserted in patches, to bave the protection 
of frames or hand-lights at night, or as the weather 
demands. 

SAID TO BE PEBENNIAL. 

It bas been lately stated in a provincial paper, that 
kidney-beans appear of a perennial nature. In 
Somersetshire, they bave been obsenred to vegetate 
for several years — the plants being in the vicinity of 
a steam-engine, and so situated that the frost could 
not penetrate to the roots. I bave not yet had an 
opportunity of putting this statement to the test of 
experiment. 

RUNNERS. 

As thèse are more tender, and the seed is more apt 
to decay, than those of the Dwarfs, no open ground 
crop must be inserted before the close of April, or 
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early May, to be continued at intervais of four weeks 
through June and July, which will ensure a supply 
from the middle of this last monlh until October. 
Some eardeners force them in a similar manner to the 
Dwarrc: they require similar treatment, but will 
endure a higher température by a few degrees. They 
are so prolific^ and such permanent bearers, that three 
open-ground sowings of a size proportionate to the 
consumption^ will in almost every instance be 
sufficient. 

They are inserted in drills, dther singly, three feet 
apart, or in pairs, ten or twelve inches asunder, and 
each pair four feet distant from its neighbour. The 
seed is buried two inches deep and four apart in the 
rows, the plants being thinned to twice that distance. 
If grown in single rows, a row of pôles must be set 
on the south side of each, being fixed firmly in the 
ground : they may be kept together by having a li^t 
pôle tied horizontally along their tops, or^ a post bemg 
fixed at each end of a row, united by a cross-bar at 
their tops : a string may be passed from this to each 
of the plants. If the rows are in pairs, a row of pôles 
must he placed on each side, so fixed in the ground, 
that their summits cross, and are tied together. 
They are sometimes sown in a single row down the 
sides of borders, or on each side of a walk, having the 
support of a trellis work, or made to dimb pôles 
which are turned archwise over it. 

As the plants advance to five or six inches in 
height, they should hâve the earth drawn about their 
stems. Weeds must_be constantly cleared away as 
they appear. When they throw up their voluble 
stems, those that straggle away should be brought to 
the pôles, and twisted round them in a direction 
contrary to that of the sun: nothing will induce 
them to entwine in the contrary direction, or from 
left to right. 
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TO OBTAIN SEEB. 

For the production of seed, forty or fifty plants of 
Ûke Dwarf species will be sufficient for a moderate- 
sized faraily, or thirty of the Runners. They must 
be raised purposely m May, or a like numb^ from 
the crop m that montli left ungathered from ; for the 
Hrst pods always produce the finest seeds, and ripen 
more perfectly. In autumn, as soon as the plants 
decay, they must be pulled, and, when thoroughly 
dried, the seed beaten out and stored. 



PISUM. 

From nnççMj to pound or grind, 

PISUM SATIVUxM.-PEA. 

YARIETIES. 

The varieties are numerous, differing mudi in 
their hardihood, prolificacy, height, &c. 
Cormack's Early Dwarf Pea. 
Early Charlton. 
' Early Golden Charlton. 

Early Nichols' Golden Charlton. 

Common Charlton. 

Readin^ Hotspur. 

Early Single Blossomed. 

Early Warwick. 

Early Dwarf Frame. 

Early Double -blossomed Frame. 

Dwarf Marrowfat. 

Tall Marrowfat 

Green or Patagonian Marrowfat. 

Early Green Nonpareil. 
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Knight's Marrowfat or Wrinkled Pea. 
Spanish Moratto. 
Impérial Blue. 
Prussian Blue. 

White Rouncîval. 
Grey Rouncival. 
Green Rouncival. 
Blue Rouncival. 
Tali Sugar*. 
Crown or Rose. 
Leadman's Dwarf. 
Dwarf Sugar*. 
Dwarf Spanish. 
Sickle Pea. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A soil moderately rich and mouldy is.best suited to 
this vegetable. Rather inclining to aluminous for 
the lofty growers and main crops,- but for the early 
and late ones, light and dry ; if naturally otherwise, 
rendered so by the admixture of drift sand with the 
earth of the drills. Dwarf varieties will grow on 
poorer and lighter soils than the others. In an 
extremely rich soil they grow luxuriant but unpro- 
ductive. They are rather injured than benefited by 
the application of unreduced dung at the time of 
sowing. Koad dirt and rotted leaves form the best 
compost for them. For the early and late crops, 
that is, from October until the close of January, and 
during June and July, the sowings nmst be per- 
forme4 in sheltered situations, as south borders. In 
December, the rows are best drawn parallel with and 



The Sugar Peas arc eaten like Kidncy Beans. — G. S. 
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within a foot of the fenoe. At other seasons their 
site cannot be too open. 

TIMES AND MODE OF 80WIN6. 

They are propagated by seed, the sowing of which 
commences with the year. In January they may be 
inserted in sheltered bordera, and larçer supplies in 
an open compartment, and thence contmued through- 
out Febraary and until July, once every two or three 
weeks. Du ring this last month, and in the firat 
week of August, the last sowings must be made for 
production the same year. For the first production 
in the foUowing year, a small sowing may be per- 
formed at the close of October, and repeated about 
the middle of November and Decembô", though it 
often happens that thèse are scarcely a week forwarder 
than those inserted in the following Febniary. The 
necessary extent of the varions sowings may be 
determined with tolerable exactness from the experi- 
ments of Bradley; he found on the avers^ that three 
rods of ground, containin^ eighteen double rows, 
afibrded thirty-six quarts of sheUed peas*. 

The seed must be inserted in driUs, or by the 
dibble in rows at a distance proportionate to the 
height to which the variety grows, as well as 
accordine to the season. Dwarfs at two feet for the 
early and late crops, but three feet for the main ones. 
Hotspura and Charltons, under the same restrictions, 
at three or four feet. Marrowfats, at three and a 
half or four and a half. Knight's Marrowfats and 
other gigantic varieties, at five or six. Peas not 
intendad to be supported, require the least room. 
At the early and late insertions, the seed should be 
buried an inch and a half deep, but for the main 

♦ Gen. Treat. on Husb. and Garden. vol.iii. p. 19. 
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crops, two inches. With respect to the distances it 
may be inserted in the row ; of the Frame, three 
may lie in the space of an inch; Charltons^ Hotspurs^ 
ana Dwarfs, two in an inch; Blues and other middle- 
sized varieties for the main crops, three in two inches; 
the Tall and Knight's Marrowfat, as well as others of 
similar stature, a full inch apart; Moratto, Rouncivals, 
and other still taller varieties, an inch and a half 
asunder ; whilst for the Patagonian, which is the tallest 
of ail, attaining a height of eight or nine feet, two 
inches is not too wide. It may be remarked, that, 
for the winter standing crops, the driUs may be made 
rather deeper, and the seed sown thicker. The best 
mode is to form the rows in pairs, the two being from 
nine to eighteen iuches apart, according to the variety, 
and the usual space allowed between the pairs. Thus 
not only is the ground economised, but tne plants are 
kept more erect, a row of sticks being placed on the 
outside of each row, gradually leaning towards each 
other, and dosing at the summit. When the 
summer and autumn sowings are perfonned, if dry 
weather is prévalent, the seed should be soaked in 
water for two or three hours previous, or the drills 
well watered. 

When the plants hâve advanced to a height of two 
or three inches, they are to be hoed, the weeds deared 
away, and earth dxawn around their stems. This 
dioiud be performed twice or three times gradually 
as they ascend, previous to the sticks being placed. 
It should be performed in dry weather, and the 
leaves never covered, or in wet weather they decay. 
For the winter standing crops it should be especially 
attended to, as it protects them greatly from frost. Peas 
are always best supported by sticks ; if it is neglected, 
even for the dwarf varieties, they not only produce 
less, but sooner decay, are inconvénient to cultivate 
and gather from, and never èoiine/ Sticking is not 
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required until the plants are six inches in height, or 
show their tendrils. If, during the time of blossom- 
ing, or swelling of the fruit, continued drought 
should occur, water may very beneficially applied, 
it being poured between the rows, if tney are in 
pairs, or otherwise in a shallow tr^ich on one side 
of each. Watering the leaves is rather injurions. 
Failures in the rows of the earliest crops, whether 
from mice or other causes, may be rectified by trans- 
planting. This is best performed in Marcn; the 
plants mus removed must be watered until they hâve 
taken root, and also shaded, if the weather is bot. 
It is a good practice to nip off the top of the leading 
shoots of the early and late crops as soon as they are 
in blossom, as it ^eatly accélérâtes the setting and 
maturity of the fruit. Too much care cannot be taken 
when the pods are gathered, not to injure the stems. 
I bave heard it stated from lengthened expérience, that 
if the pods are eut off with scissors, the plants pro- 
duce one-fourth more than when roughly gathered 
from. Bradley makes nearly a similar observation *• 
From the main crops, or where there is no necessity 
for précipitation on accountof bringing them to table 
early, the pods should not be gathered until the peas 
bave become plump and moderatdy firm, yet green 
and tjpnder. The more regularly the plants are 
gathered from, the longer they continue in produc- 
tion, as the later pods never attain maturity if the 
earlier ones are aliowed to grow old before they are 
gathered. 

In very severe weather, the winter standing crops 
require the shelter of litter or other light covering, 
supported as much as possible from the plants by 
means of branches laid between the rows. Mr. J. 
Laird, gardener, at Portmore, N.B., employs straw 

* Gen. Treat. on Husband. and Garden., vol. iii. p. 21. 
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ropes or twisted bands for this purpose, which he 
fixes along each side of the rows with wooden pins^ 
driven into the ground *. Whichever mode of shelter 
is adopted, it must be always removed in mild 
weather, otherwise the plants will be spindled, and 
rendered weaker. For the Impérial Blue, Frame, 
and other Dwarf varieties,. the sticks need not be 
more than three feet high ; for the Prussian Blue, 
Hotspur, and other middle-sized varieties, about 
five; for the Knight's Marrowfat, and other tall 
ones, at least seven ; and for the Patagonian, not less 
than eight. The best wood for this purpose is the 
brush, or fan-shaped branches of the nazel, &c. 
Before they are employed, the ends that are thrust 
into the ground should be charred, or moderately 
bumt, which effectually préserves them from decay. 
If this is attended to, and when no longer required^ 
the sticks, if thoroughly dry, on a fine day, are 
stored in a dry shed, they wili last for three or more 
years. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, leave some rows that 
are in proauction during July, or sow purposely in 
March. Care must be taken, however, that no two 
varieties are in blossom near each other at the same 
time, but a lapse of at least three weeks should occur, 
otherwise no perfect variety can be obtained. We 
are much in want of observations on this point. If 
Hotspurs and Marrowfats are sown on the same day, 
the latter will not bloom for nearly four weeks afler 
the first. If the Frame variety and the Moratto are 
similarly inserted, the latter will succeed the first 
in about five weeks. The plants intended for seed 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii. p. 93. 
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ought never to be gathered from. When in blosBom^ 
ail plants which do not appear to belong to the 
variety among which they are growing should be 
' be removed. They are fit for harvesting as soon as 
the pods become brownish and dry. When perfectly 
free from moisture they should be beaten out, other- 
wise, if bot showery weather occurs, they will open 
and shed their seed. Seed peas préserve their power 
of germinating for eight or ten years. 

FORCING. 

Forcing commences in December, in the early part 
of which month they may be sown in a hotbed to 
remain^ or thick, to transplant, during the succeeding 
month, into others for production. Thèse may be 
repeated in January, and the transplanting take place 
in February. It is also a common practice to sow in 
a warm border during October, and the plants being 
cultivated as a naturd ground crop, are removed into 
a hotbed during January. 

The hotbed must be moderate, and earthed equally 
over, to a depth of six or eight inches, with light 
fresh mould, not particularly rich. The seed must 
be buried one incn and a half deep. The firam^ 
which is required to be two feet and half high 
behind, and one and a half in front, ought to be put 
on three or four days before the crop is inserted, 
that the steam and beat may abate. Seed may like- 
wise be sown at the above times in pots or pans^ and 
placed round the bins of the stove. At the close of 
September, also, some peas may be sown in pots, 
and sunk in the earth of any open compartment; 
when the frost commences, to be removed into the 
green-house. A border of fresh earth being made in 
the front of it, early in December the plants are 
removed into it, in rows two feet asunder, or, still 
better, in pairs, with ten inches interval, and two feet 
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and a half between each pair. Thèse will corne into 
production about the middle of March. 

In every instance^ as stated above^ the rowB should 
lie two feet, or in palre^ at two feet and a half apart, 
the seed or plants being set an inch asunder. The 

glants are ready for moving when an inch or two 
igh^ They must be shaded and gently watered 
until they hâve taken root As much earth should 
be presenred about their roots at the time of removal 
as possible. Transplanted peas are most productive, 
and run the least to straw in the forcinc frames. 
Air must be admitted as freely as possible, under 
contingent drcumstances, the same précautions 
being necessary as for cucumbers. Water must be 

g 'yen at first sparingl]^, otherwise decay or super- 
xuriance will be occasioned ; but when they are in 
blossom, and during the succeeding stages of ffrowth, 
it may be applied oftener and more abundantly, as it 
is necessary for the setting and swelling of the fruit 
The shading during hot days, and covering at night, 
must also be particularly attended to. From three to 
five months elapse between the times of sowing and 
production, according to the fineness of the season 
length of the days, &c. 

The température employed in forcing may be 
either progressive, beginning at 40° and 50^ for the 
extrêmes, at the time of sowing, rising to52° and 66** 
when in blossom, and to 65° and 70** idiile the fhiit 
is swelling; or the température may be uniformly 
kcpt up throughout their growth, having50° for tKe 
mmimum and 70^ for their maximum. 
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PORTULACA. 

According to Salmasius, xi should be written porcu- 
lata, Jrom porçula, a pig, whence it was also called 
porcellia and porcaciay by the Greek», Xot^aÇêTMv. 

PORTULACA OLERACEA.-GREEN OR 
GARDEN PURSLANE. 

PORTULACA SATIVA.— GOLDEN PURS- 
LANE. 

It is now but little noticed, and only cultivated as 
a salad and pot-herb. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

A light rich soil is the one in which they thrivc 
most They must always bave a warm situation, a 
south border being generally allotted to them. 

They are propagated by seed, which may be sown 
in February and early Marché in a moderate hotbed, 
Ibo remain where sown ; and at the close of this last 
month, as well as once a month during the course of 
April, May^ and the summer months, until the end 
of August, in the opeu ground 

The sowings are performed broadcast, or in drills, 
six inches apart ; in either mode, very thin and buried 
about half an inch. The plants very soon make 
their appearance. They must be kept clear of weeds, 
and be thinned to six or eight inches asunder. In 
^ dry weather water is required to be given moderately 
two or three times a week. In gênerai^ they are 
ready for gathering from in six weeks after sowing, 
the young shoots being made use of from two to ûyc 
inches in length, which being eut down low, shoot 
out again. Thèse observations and directions apply 
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equally to the open-ground and hotbed crops. The 
latter require the air to he admitted as freely as pos- 
sible, the température ranging betwen 50*^ and 75**. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, a small quantity of 
which will suffice for the largest family, some of the 
earliest border-raised plants must be left ungathered 
from, the strongest and largest leaved ones being 
selected; they blossom in June and July. They 
must be eut immediately that the seed is ripe, laid 
on a doth, and, when perfectly dry, thrasheu. The 
refuse ^is best separated by means of a very fine 
sieve. 



POTERIUM. 

From the Greek, irorfi^tav, a cup. 

POTERIUM SANGUISORBA— SMALL OR 
UPLAND BURNET. 

Thet are used in cool tankards, soups, and salads. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It delights in a dry, poor soil, abounding in cal- 
careous matter; any light compartment that bas an 
open exposure, therefore, may be allotted to it, the 
only bénéficiai addition that can be applied beine 
bricklavers' rubbish or fragments of chalk. A smati 
bed wiÛ be sufficient for the supply of a family. 

TIMES AND MODES OP PROPAGATION. 

It may be propagated either by seed, or by slips 
and partings, or ofl&ets of the roots. The seed may 
q2 
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be sown towards the close of February, if opeu 
weather, and thence until the dose of May ; but ll^ 
best time is in autumn, as soon as it is ripe ; for if 
kept until the spring, it will often fail entirdy^ or 
lie in the groùnd until the same season of the fol- 
lowin^ year^ without yegetating* It may be insarted 
in dnlls, six inches apart, or broadcast; in eithar 
mode, thin, and not buried more than half an inch. 
The plants must be kept thoroughly dear of weeds 
throughout their growtn. When two or three inches 
high, they may be thinned to six inches apart, and 
those removed placed in rows at the same distance, in 
a poor, shady border, water being given occasionallv 
until they nave taken root, after -which they will 
require no further attention until the autumn, when 
they must be removed to their final station, in rows a 
foot apart. When of established growth, the only 
attention requisite is to eut down their stems occa- 
sionally in summer, to promote the production of 
young shoots, and in autumn to hâve the decayed 
stems and shoots cleared away. 

If propagated by partings, &c, of the roots, the 
best time for practising it is in September and Octo- 
ber. As it grows freely from seed, this is not usually 
practised. They are planted at once whare they are 
to remain, and only require occasional waterin^ until 
established. The other parts of their cultivation are 
as for those raised from seed. 

TO OBTAIN SBEiD. 

For the production of seed, some of the planta 
must be len ungathered ùom, and allowed to shoot 
up early in the summer; they flower in July, and 
npen abundance of seed in tlie autumn. 
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RAPHANUS. 



As some suppose, from ^et^t^çand ^enn^éen, on account 
ofitsquick végétation; but tke jîrst word might 
oe changed io ^»mçy from theform of Us root. 

RAPHANUS SATIVUS.— RADISH. 

VARIETIES. 

Therb are two kînds of radish, tbe fusiform, or 
spindle-rooted^ and the globular, or turnîp-rooted ; 
and thèse agdn are divided into the sprins and 
autumn varieties. As for the désignation of short 
and long-top, by whlch the old gardeners divided the 
varieties, I peifectly agrée wim Mr. Strachan, the 
gardener of the London Horticultural Society, in 
considering it is giying importance toa dififerencethat 
is by no means permanent The first may be sown 
at ail times of the ^ear; but the last, requiring 
a greater length of time to perfect their roots, can 
only, as the name implies, be obtained during the 
latter part of the year. A description of the follow- 
ing varieties is given by Mr. Strachan*. 

SPRING VARIETIES. 

FUSIFORM BOOTED. 

1. Long White, called also the White Transparent, 

White Itaîian, and Naples Radish. 

2. White Russian; probably the raphanus satimts 

of Gérard. 

3. Twisted Radish, of Mons. 

* Trans. Hort Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 436—46, and vol. 
iv. p. 10. 
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4. Scarlet orSalmon, or Scarlet^ transparent Radish. 
ô. Purple^ formerly called exdusively the ^ort- 
topped. 

6. Red-necked White. 

TURNIP-ROOTED. 

7. White Tumip is the only one noticed by 

Grerard, as the raphanus or biculatus. 

8. Early White Tumip. 

9. Pink, Rose-coloured^ Scarlet, and Crimson 
^ Tumip. 

10. Purple Tumip. 

11. Yellow Tumip. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER VARIETIES. 

Thèse are ail of the turnip-rooted kind; and in the 
foUowin^ list, by Mr. W. Cfhristie, under-gardener to 
the London Horticultural Society, they are described 
in the order they follow in coming into use. 

1. Yellow Tumip. 

2. Round Brown. 

3. White Spanish, is Miller's raphanus albut 

orbicularis, 

4. Oblong Brown. 

5. Black Spanish. 

6. Large Purple Winter, or Purple Spanish. 

SOIIi AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited for this vegetable is a mouldy 
loam, rather siliceous than otherwise^ and moderately 
fertile. It should be dug a fuU spade deep^ and wéU 
pulverised. The subsoil is best to be ratner hard *. 
Manures hould not be applied at the time of sowing, 
if avoidable, as it is apt to cause the roots to be 
fibrous. If employed, it should be in a finely-divided 

* Rutter's Gardea. Univers. Giiide, p. 30. 
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putresoent state. The situation should alwavs be open, 
but for early and late crops, wann and sheitered. 

TIMES AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated bv seed^which may be sown at 
ail times throughout tne year. For the earliest pro- 
ductions, during December, January^ and February, 
in a hotbed ; and in the open ground once a month 
during winter, and every fortnight during the other 
seasons of the year. 

In the open ground, the seed is generally sown 
broadcast, and well raked in, but in drills is much 
the most préférable mode ; in either case, it must be 
inserted thin, and buried half an inch deep ; thick 
sowing causes the tops to be large, and tne roots 
sticky. If broadcast, the beds should be laid out 
four or five feet wide, divided by alleys a foot in 
width, the earth from which may be thrown out to 
raise the beds, or not, according as the season renders 
it désirable for them to be dry or moist. If drills are 
employed for the fusiform-rooted, they are required 
to be three inches asunder ; for the turnip-rooted, 
four or five, and for the Spanish, &c., six or eight 

When the seedlhigs are well up, and advanced to 
five or six leaves, they are ready for thinning ; the 
spindle-rooted to three inches apart, the tumip-rooted 
to four, and the larger varieties to six. Thèse spaces, 
however, require to be rather increased in moist 
warm weather. In dry weather they ought to be 
watered regularly every night, as the goodness of 
their flavour and tenderness dépends upon their 
rapidity of growth, which is chieflv accelerated by a 
constant supply of moisture. The early and late 
crops that hâve to withstand the attacks of frost, &c., 
should be kept constantly covered with dry straw or 
fem, to the depth of about two inches, or with matting^ 
supported by short sticks, untii the plants make their 
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appearanoe, when the covering must be remo?ed 
every mild day, but renewed towards evening, and 
constantly during frosty or tempestuous weather. 
Some gardeners sow lettuces, but more commonly 
tpinach, ^ith this crop. Others do the saine witn 
carrots among the eariy sown ones -, so that if the 
radishes are killed by the frost, which sometimes 
occurs, the carrots supply their place ; or even if both 
survive, the former being drawn young, and the 
carrot seed not vegetating for three weeks or more 
after that of the radishes^ there is room sufficîent for 
them both to succeed. The practice of mixing crops 
is rather to be avoided than commonly followed. 

The time of drawîng radishes is by no means 
indiffèrent. They eat in the greatest perfection if 
pulled in the moniing before the sun nas attained 
any power, and laid in a cool, damp place until 
wanted. The bed should bave a plenteous watering 
Ûte moming before that on whicn they are taken^ 
but none afterwards until subséquent to the drawing. 
In November, those wanted for winter must be 
taken up during dry weather, andpreserved insand. 

TO DRAW FOR SÂIiADS. 

To draw small, when the séminal leaves are per- 
taining^ sowings must be made once a week. The 
management is precisely that requîred for râpe, mus- 
tard, &c. Vide « SiNAPis." 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, in April, or early May, 
some of the most perfect plants of a main crop, 
when in fîill vigour, must be taken up with as littie 
injury as possime to the roots and leaves, and planted 
in rows three feet asunder each way, being inserted 
by the dibble completely down to the leaves. Water 
must be applied as weu until they bave taken root^ 
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â8 occasionally throughout their growtti^ 
when in flower. If practicable, it is best 
some plants where raised. To obtain seeds of the 
Black Spanish, some seeds must be sown in March, 
or some of the winter standir^ crop left or trans- 

Slanted during that month. The flowers open from 
une until August, and thdr pods are of a size fit 
for pickling, as they must be gathered whilst young 
and tender, during that last month, or July. For 
seed, they must be eut as soon as they become of a 
brown hue, and bdng well dried, otherwise it will 
thresh with difficulty, it may be stored. Two 
varieties must never be raised near each other, and 
seed of the previous year's raisinç should always be 
employed. The seeds of the différent varieties are 
easily distinguished by an experienced seedsman. 
Those of the Long White Radish, are small, flat and 
pale; of the Scarletand Purple fusiforra-rooted, large, 
and of the first very light coloured, corapared with 
those of the latter ; of the White Turnip, small, 
round and brown; Scarlet Turnip, rather larger, 
and somewhat darker; Purple Turnip, larger, and 
brown, being similar to the long^rooted Purple, 
except in size*. 

FORCING. 

A moderate hotbed is required for this crop, of 
a length according with that of the frame to be 
employed ; the mould about eight inches deep, on 
the surface of which the seed is to be sown as soon as 
the violent beat is abated, and an additional half inch 
of raould sifted over it The seedlings are in gênerai 
up in less than a week, and in six they will be ready 
to draw. Throughout their growth air must be 
admitted as freely as is ailowable. The glasses, 

* TraQ3. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 446. 
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however, must be closed on the approach of evening, 
and mats or other covering put on in proportion to 
the severity of the season. When the mould appeu*s 
at ail dry, a light watering must be given during 
noon. The plants must not stand nearer than two 
inches to eacn other. The température required is 
from 50° to 70'' ; and it must be kept to this beat by 
moderate coatings, as required. . 

If there is a deficiency of frames, hoops and mats 
may be employed, a frame of boards being formed 
round the bed, light and air being admitted as freely 
and as often as possible. If seed is sown within a 
frame mrithout any bottom beat, the plants will be 
two or three weeks forwarder than if sown in the 
open ground. 



RHEUM. 

From çtv, to spread. 



RHEUM RHAPONTICUM.-RHUBARB. 

RHEUM HYBRIDUM.~RHEUM. 

This species grows to a much greater size than 
the preceding, and is more succulent. It bas been 
introduced to the Kitchen Garden by Mr. D. Judd, 
gardener to C. Campbell, Esq., of Edmonton*. 

SOIIi AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited to thèse plants is one that îé 
light, rich, deep, and moderately moist. A poor 
heavy or shallow soil never produces them in per- 
fection. The compartment cannot be too open. 

* Traus. Hort, Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 143. 
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WME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

Tt may be propagated by cuttings^ but the mode 
almost universally practised is by seed. This should 
be sown soon after it is ripe in September or October, 
for if kept out of the grouiid untU the spring, it will 
often continue dormant for twelve months: if the 
danger of this, however, is rîsked, it must be inserted 
early in Febniary or March. The seeds are best 
Inserted in driUs three feet apart and an inch deep, 
the plants to remain where raised ; for although they 
will bear removing, yet it always checks and some- 
what lessens their growth. When they make their 
appearance in the spring, and bave been thoroughly 
cleared of weeds, they may be thinned to six or eight 
inches asunder, and the surface of the ground about 
them loosened with the hoe. Towards the conclusion 
of summer^ when it can be determined which are the 
strongest plants, they must be finally thinned to three 
or four feet, or the hybrid to six. They must be 
continually kept clear of weeds. In autumn, when 
the leaves decay, they are removed, and the bed being 
gently turned over, a little well-putrefied stable-dung 
added, and some of the earth applied over the stools. 
In the spring, the bed may be again dug, previous 
to the plants making their appearance; and as the 
stalks, when blanched, are much less harsh in taste, 
require less sugar to be rendered palatable, and are 
greatly improved in appearance, as T. Hare, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary to the Horticultural Society, 
accidentally discovered *, at this period a trench 
may be dug between the rows, and the earth from it 
laid about a foot thick over the stool. This coTering 
must be removed when the cutting ceases, and the 

• Ti-ans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 258, 
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plants allowed to grow at liberty. As the earth in 
wet seasons is apt to induœ decay, the oovering may 
be advantageously formed of coal-ashes or drift saDcl^ 
which are much less retentire of moisture. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

Those plants produce the seed in greatest perfection 
that are not gatnered from, but on no account must 
they be subjected to the process of blanching. Two- 
year-old plants often produce seed^ but in tneir third 
year always. It must be gathered as soon as nne, 
and great care taken ^at none is scattered over the 
bedSf for the plants thence produced often spring up 
and greatly injure the old plants by growing un- 
obserTed amongst them. 

FORCINO. 

For forcing this plant^ Mr. D. Judd, beforemen- 
tioned^ bas a single row of plants three feet apart, 
inserted in ffround that bas been trenched two spades 
deep> and dressed with well-putrefied dung at the 
time. The forcing may commence in December. 
The plants may be first covered either with sea-kale 
or common garden pots (size twelves)^ and enveloped 
with fermenting dung^ under which they come up 
speedily and fine. The pots are then removed, and 
large hiand-glasses substituted. Oovering is required 
eyery night, and, in dull weather, with thick mats. 
By this mode, however, the plants are very Uable to 
be broken, as their leaves soon touch the sides. A 
frame was found much less objectionable, formed by 
drivinff stakes into the ground on each side of the 
bed, uternating with the plants. Thèse are to be 
three feet high above ground, and the space between 
the two rows of stakes two feet at the bottom, but 
approaching each other, and fastened by cross pièces 
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«3T 



80 as lo be only fifteen inchee apart at top. To the 
aides and top, stout laths are fixed, to prevent the 
dung falling upon the plants, as represented in the 
accompanying sketch. 




The dung, Mr. Judd says, may be either fresh, or 
that which has akeady undergone fermentation. It 
must be placed ail round the frame eighteen inches 
tbicky and the top covered with long litter. The 
température in the interior should bave a range from 
55° to 60°, but never exceeding. If it rises too high, 
two or three large holes made through the top soon 
corrects it If pots are used, the dung must be tumed 
over. A frame renders hand-glasses or any other 
cover unnecessary, requires much less attention, and 
produces plants of excellent quality. Rhubarb may 
be forced without either pots or frame, by merdy 
covering the plants six indies deep wi^ li^t litter, 
care bemg talcen that the plants are not mjured^. 
The great objecticms to thèse modes of forcing are 
the extent of ground required, the very large quantity 
of dung necessary, and the neat trouble attending 
them. To obviate thèse. Président Knight has 
adopted the following mode: — In Ûie winter, as 
many plants as may be necessary are placed in large 

* Tnuw. Hort. Soc, Lond., vol. iii. p. U3— 145. 
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deep pots^ each pot receiving as many as it cari 
oontain^ and the interstices entirely filled up by fine 
sandy loam being washed in. The tops of the roots 
are placed on a level with each other, and about an 
inch below the surface. Thèse being covered with 
inverted pots of the same size, may be placed in a 
vinery or hot-bed, and, on the approach of spring, 
probably any time after January, any room or cellar 
will be sufficiently warm. If copiousiy supplied with 
water, the plants vegetate rapidly and yigorously, and 
each pot will produce three successional cuttings, the ' 
first two being the most plentiful. As soon as Ûîe 
third is gathered, the roots may bechanged, and those 
removed re-planted in the ground, when Mr. Knight 
considers they will attain sufficient strength to be 
forced again m a year's time. If not, it is of little 
conséquence, as year-old roots raised from cuttings, 
or even seed sown in autumn, are sufficiently strong 
for use *. 



ROSMARINUS. 



From ros, dew, and marinus, on account of its 
affecting maritime situations, PoeticaUy implying 
" the Dew ofthe Océan." 

ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS. — ROSEMÀRY. 

VARIETIES. 

Thebe are three varieties — the Green, Grolden- 
striped, and Silver-striped. The first is the one in 
gênerai cultivation. 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 154. 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It thrives best on a poor, gravelly soil, in which 
there is a mixture of old mortar^ or other calcareous 
matters. In such, or when the plants are self-raised 
on an old wall, they will bear our severest winters ; 
but in a rich soil they become succulent, lose much 
of their aromatic nature, and perish in frost. For 
the green variety, the situation may be open, but the 
other two being tender, require to be planted beneath 
a south wall, or in pots, to De allowed the shelter of a 
green-house in winter. 

TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It may be propagated by cuttings and rooted sUps 
during any of the spring months, or by layers during; 
the summer. But tne finest plants are raised by see<i 
which, indeed, and by layers, is the only mode of 
props^ting the gold and silver-striped varieties 
practised. The sowing must take place in M arçh 
or early April. 

The rooted slips and the cuttings of the young 
shoots must be from five to seTen inches long, and 
planted in a shady border, in rows eight or ten inches 
apart. Previous to being inserted, the leaves, from 
the lower two-thirds of their length, should be 
stripped off, to which depth they are buried. Layers 
may be formed by cutting a young branch naïf 
through on its imder side, and being then pegged 
down an inch or two below the surface, it will émit 
roots above the section, and become an established 
plant by autumn. Water must be applied abundantly 
at the time of planting, and occasionally afterwards, 
until established. 

If raised from seed, it must be sown in drills one 
inch deep and six apart, though it may be inserted 
broadcast and raked in. 

The plants, by whichever mode they are raised. 
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require no further care than to be kept dear of weeds. 
In September they must be trans^anted to where 
they are intended to remain, bdng performed in 
I^eference during mild, showery weather; but if not 
removed thus eany in die auturon, they are best left 
until the foUowing March. They niay be either 
grown in rows two feet apart each way^ or trained in 
a fan form against a walL 



RUMEX. 

Front Fvê/Mu, to be drawn ont. 

VARIETIES. 

Of this speciea there are two varietiea — tbe Com- 
mon Long-leaved and the Broad Long-leaved. AU 
thèse are more acid than gratefuL The broad-leaved 
of this last specles is the most succulent. 

For particulars necessary to their cultivatioD^ vide 



RUTA. 

Adopted, acçording to Varro, from the Greek Pwm, 
which is derivedfiom^tw, to défend; beins comidered 
in thote day$ a powe^td préserver ofheaMh. 

RUTA GRAVEOLENS— RUE. 

It was formerly desîgnated Herb-Grace. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It thrives best in a poor brick earth, in which a 
portion of calcareous rubbiah haa been mixed. It 
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will not endure the application of dung or a rich 
soi], for although this causes a luxuriant growth in 
summer^ death is as certainly produced by severe 
frosts. The compartment may be open and un- 
sheltered. 

TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It îs propagated by slips and cuttings as well as 
from seeds ; tne first two modes being usually prac- 
tised as being the most easy. It may be planted or 
sown any time during the spring. The seed may be 
sown in drills six incnes apart and one deep. The 
seediings are not long in making their appearance, 
and omy require to he thinned to a similar distance 
in the rows, and kept free of weeds. 

The rooted slips, or cuttings, may be planted on 
a poor, shady border, and watered occasionally until 
taken root. 

In the autumn, by whichever mode raised, the 
plants may be removed to their final compartment. 
Uuring their after-growth, they must be kept pruned 
in a smrubby form, and never be allowed to produce 
seed unless wanted. The decayed branches, &c., may 
be removed in the spring and autumn, and the surface 
of the bed stirred with me spade. 



SALVIA. 



From salveo, to be safe, on account of the sanative 
properties with which it was supposed to befraught, 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS.— GARDEN SAGE. 

It is now sometimes used medicinally in the form 
of an infusion, but principally in culinary prépara- 
tions. 

R 
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VARIETIES. 

Of thîs are several varieties, as, 1. The Common 
Green. — 2. Wormwood. — 3. Green with varie^ted 
leaves. — 4. Red with variegated leaves. — 5. Painted 
or Particoloured.— 6. Spanish or Lavender-leaved. — 
7. Red. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A dry, moderately fertile soil, is best suited to 
their growtb, in a rather sheltered situation. If the 
soil is rich, or superabounding in rooisture, they grow 
luxuriantly, but are apt to perish in winter. If the 
situation is very open, they are more apt to grow 
ragged and stunted. 

TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

They are propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots from the sides of the branches, sometimes also 
by rooted ofisets, and likewise by seed. 

BY CUTTINGS. 

' The cuttings may be either of the nreceding or 
same year's growth: if of the first, tney may be 
planted in April, but of the latter, not untu the close 
of May or middle of June. The shoots of the same 
year are usually employed, as they more readily émit 
roots, and assume « free growth. The outward and 
most robust shoots should be chosen, and eut from five 
to seven inchesin length. Ail but the top leaves being 
removed, they liiust Se inserted by the dibble almost 
down to thèse, in rows six inches apart each way. 
A shady border should be aUotted them, and moist 
weather taken advantage of to insert them ; otherwise 
water must be given immediately, and repeated occa- 
sionally until they bave taken root. When the plants 
thus raised bave an appearance of spindlins, or run up 
to flower, they are to be topped short, to indu ce the 
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émission of laterals. In the autumn^ if they hâve 
attaîned a tolerable shrubby growth^ otherwise not 
until the succeeding spring, they may be removed to 
their final stations; being taken up with as little 
injury as possible to the roots, and planted, if in a 
b«i, in rows eighteen inches apart eacn way. 

BT OPPSETS. 

When there are rooted offsets, they may be slipped 
off separately, with their fibrous roots still pertaining, 
or the whole plant may be taken up and divided into 
as many separate slips as can be fumished with roots. 
Thèse may be planted both in the spring and autumn, 
but the fiist season is to be preferred. They are to 
be set out at once where they are to remain. 

BY SEED. 

If raised from seed, which, although seldom done 
is the most préférable mode, inasmuch as that the 
plants afibrd fine-flavoured, larger, and greater 
abundance of leaves. It must be sown in AprH, 
in a bed of rich, light earth, broadcast, and ligntly 
raked in. The plants soon make their appearance 
and, when two or three inches high, they must be 
thinned to half a foot apart, and those removed 
pricked out at a similar distance. In the autumn, or 
succeeding spring, according as the plants are strong 
or weak, they are to be removed to their final stations, 
the roots being disturbed as little as may be. 

AFTER-CULTUBE. 

During their future existence, they must be kept 
oonstantly clear of weeds. The decayed fiower-stalks, 
stunted branches, &c., removed in early winter and 
spring, and the soil of the beds slightly turned over. 
AU irregular growth may be corrected during the 
spring and summer. When the plants hâve con- 
b2 
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tinued two or three years, a little dry, well-tfiit^fied 
dung may be tumed in during early spring with con- 
sidérable advantage. A due attention to the mode of 
fathering bas no small influence in keeping the plants 
ealthy and vigorous. The tops ougnt never to be 
croppêd too dose, so as to render the branches naked 
or stumpy. This should be especially attended to in 
autumn and winter. During this last season, they 
are less liable to be injured by severe frost, if kept 
with a full regular head. If appearance is considère, 
fresh plants must be raised every three or four years, 
as the old ones become ragged and stunted from con- 
tinued cropping during that period. For drying, 
the shoots and leaves may be gathered any time in 
summer, befbre the plants flôwer, which they do in 
July. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, two or three of the 
finest plants of two years' growth must be left not 
nearer to each other than four feet. Weeds are to 
be constantly cleared away, and, when the plants 
begin to flower, a plentiful watering given, and re- 
peated every other day until the seed bas attained 
its full growth. When perfectly ripe, the plants 
being pimed up, and completely dried, they easily 
shed their seed if struck upon the fioor. 
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^ SCANDIX CERIFOLIUM.— PARSLEY- 
y^ LEAVED CHERVIL. 

r^'SCANDIX ODORATA.— FERN-LEAVED 
CHERVIL. 

For soups, salads, &c., they are still cultivated by 
the Dutch, but in this country they are not often 
found in the kitchen garden. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil for thèse plants must be mouldy, and 
containing a portion of calcareous matter: it need 
not be very poor, yet far from rich; and although 
the soil need not be so light or dry as for *' savory," 
yet it must hâve an open subsoil, and be free from 
any superabundant moisture. The situation cannot 
be too open, but a shelter from the meridian sun is of 
great importance. 

TIMES AND MODES OF SOWINO. 

Seed may be said to be the only means of propaga- 
tion, and the only sowing of this that can be depended 
upon must be'perfôrmed in early autumn, imm^ately 
aftei* it is ripe ; for if kept until the following spring, 
it will seldom germinate, or if this first grade of 
*v^etation does take place, the seedlings are generally 
w^, and die away during the hot weather. If, 
hûwever, it should fortunately retain its végétative 
powers, it may be sown during February and the 
three following months, at intervais of four weeks, 
for use in spring and summer, and towards the end 
of July for autumn supply. 

The seed may be sown in drills eight inches apart, 
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or broadcast, in either mode being only just covered. 
The plants are to be thinned to eight inches asunder^ 
and to remain where they are raised. Tbe only 
after-cultivation required by them is to be kept clear 
of weeds. The perennial sort must be triromed as 
directed for " Sage." The leaves are fit lo be gathered 
when from two to four inches in growth ; in doing 
which, they should be eut close, when the plants will 
shoot afresh. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some of the autumn- 
raised plants of the annual species must be left un- 
gathered from. They flower in April, and ri^n 
their seed about June. Of the perennial speaes, 
some must in a like manner be left untouched : they 
will flower about June, and ripen their seed in July 
or August. 



SINAPIS. 



From <nyec^t, on account ofits making the eyes water, 

SINAPIS ALBA.— WHITE MUSTARD. 

SINAPIS NIGRA.— BLACK MUSTARD. 

The first is the one grown for salads, but the seed 
of both is employed in the manufacture of mustard. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil they succeed in best, is a fine rich mouldj 
loam, in which the supply of moisture is regular : it 
may much rather incline to lightness than tenacity. 
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If grown for salading, it need not be dus deep^ but 
if for seed, to full the depth of the blade of tbe spade. 
In early spring and late in auturon, tbe situation 
should besneltered, and^ during tbe beigbt of summer, 
sbaded from tbe meridian sun. 

TIMES AND MODES OF 80WINO. 

For salading^ tbe wbite may be sown tbrougbout 
tbe year. From tbe beginning of Noverober to tbe 
same period of Marcb^ in a gentle bot-bed appro- 
priated to tbe purpose, in one akeady employed for 
some otber plant, or in tbe corner of a stove. From 
the close of February to tbe close of April, it may be 
sown in tbe open ground on a warm sbeltered border, 
and from tbence to the roiddle of September, in a 
shady one. Both the wbite and black, for seed, may 
be sown at tbe dose of March, in an open compart- 
ment. 

For saladinç, it is sown in flat-bottomed drills, 
about balf an mch deep and six inches ap^rt. Tbe 
seed cannot well be sown too tbick. The mould 
which covers the driUs should be entirely divested 
of stones. Water must be given occasion ally in dry 
weather, as a due supply of moisture is tbe chief 
inducement to a quick v^etation. The sowings are 
to be performed once or twice in a fortnight, according 
to tbe demand. Cress (Lepidium sativum) is thé 
almost constant accompanimeut of tbis salad berb ; 
and as tbe mode of cultivation for each is identical, it 
is only necessary to remark, that, as Cresè is ratheï 
tardier in v^etating than Mustard, it is necessary for 
the obtaining them both in perfection at tbe same 
time, to sow it five or six days earlier. 

It must be eut for use whiist young, and before the 
nmgb leaves appear, otherwise tbe pungency of tbe 
flarour is disagreeably increased. If tbe top only is 
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cat off, the plants will in gênerai shoot agaîn, thoagh 
this second produce is always scanty, and not se m3d 
or tender. 

TO OBTAIN SEEB. 

For the production of seed, whether for the 
manufacture of Mustard^ or future sowing, the 
insertion must he made broadcast, thin and r^ularly 
raked in. "Wlien the seedlings hâve attained four 
kaves, they should he hoed^ and agaîn after the lapse 
of a month during dry weather, heing set eight or 
nine inches apart Throughout their growth they 
must he kept free from weeds^ and if dry weather 
occurs at the time of flowering, water may ne appli^ 
with great advantage to their roots. The plants 
âower in June, and are fit for cutting when their 
pods hâve become devoid of yerdure. They must he 
thoroughly dried before threshing and storing. 

FORCING. 

For forcing, the seed is most conveniently sown in 
boxes or pans, even if a hot-bed is appropriated to 
the purpose. Pans of rotten tan are to be preferred 
to pots or boxes of mould. But whichever is em- 
ployed, the seed must be sown thick, and other 
restrictions attended to, as for the open-ground 
çrops. The hot-bed need only be moderate. Air 
mav be admitted as abundantly as circumstances 
will allow. 
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SYSIMBRIUM, 



SYSIMBRIUM NASTURTIUM.— WATER 
CRESS. 

It was seldom admitted as an object of cultivation, 
and then never to any extent, until Mr. Bradberry, 
of West Hyde, Herts^ undertook its culdvation for 
the London market: and as his practice is founded 
not onlv upon just principles, but also long expérience, 
the following directions are chiefly extracted from 
his; ail others that I hâve seen having been imperfeet, 
and some so completely erroneous, as not possibly to 
be productive of healthy crops. 

VABIETIES. 

Mr. Bradberry considers that there are three va- 
rieties — ^the Green-leaved, which is easiest cultivated; 
Small Brown-leaved, which ishardiest; and the Lar&;e 
Brown-leaved, whidi is the best, having most leaf m 
proportion to the stalk, and is the only one that can 
well be cultivated in deep waters*. 

The plants thrive best in a moderately swift stream, 
about an inch and a half deep, ov^ a gravelly or 
dialky bottom, and the nearer its source the better : 
when there is choice, such situations, therefore, 
should be exclusively planted. If mud is the natural 
bottom, it should be removedj and gravel substi- 
tuted. The plants are to be set in rows, which 
is most conducive to theîr heaith and good flavour, 
inasmuch as that thev are regularly exposed to the 
current of water, of which, if there is not a constant 

. * Tians. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 538. 
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stream^ they never thrive. In shallow water, as 
above-mentioned^ the rows may be made only 
eîghteen inches apart^ but in deeper currents, from 
ûve to seven feet are sometimes necessary. The beds 
must be cleared and re-planted twice a' year^ for in 
the mud and weeds whicn quickly coUect, the plants 
not only wiU not grow.freely, but it is diffîcult to se- 
parate them in gathering; it is likewise rendered 
imperative by the heads becoming small from fréquent 
cutting. 

The times for planting and renewal are in sue- 
cessional insertions during May and June^ the plants 
from which wiU come into production in August; 
and again from September to November, those in the 
last month being ready in the spring. 

In renewing tne plantations, the &d of the stream^ 
commencing towards its head, being cleared of mud 
and rubbish, from the mass of plants taken out, the 
youngest and best rooted must be selected. Thèse 
are retumed into the stream, and retained in their 
proper order, by a stone placed on each. After 
the plants hâve been eut about three times, they 
b^n to stock, and then the oftener they are eut 
the better. In summer they must be eut very dose. 
The situation being favourable, they will yidd a 
supply once in a week. In winter the water should 
be kept four or five inch^ deep; this is easily 
effected, by leaving the plants with larger heads, 
which impedes the current. The shoots ought always 
to be eut off; breaking greatly injures the plants *. » 

Where water of considérable depth alone is at 
oommand (though shallows may in gênerai be 
obtained, as Mr. Bradberry did, hj cutting away the 
banks of a stream, and spreading its waters), in such 
it would undoubtedly be useless to attempt the 

• Trans. Hort, Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 537—42. 
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abovemode of cultivation. But hère thîs wholesome 
plant may be introduced by retaining some plants at 
the bottom by means of stones. fhey soon find 
their way to tlie surface, where they ripen their seeds 
about July, which sinks, when perfected, to the 
bottom^ and végétâtes without further care. In such 
a situation, some plants must every year be allowed 
to vegetate undisturbed. 



SOLANUM. 



Fnm, sols, solans, to make absoliite ; on account of its 
lurid appearance and poisonous quaUties» 



SOLANUM TUBEROSUM.— POTATO. 

VARIETIES. 

The varieties are numerous, and continually 
increasing, as well asbecoming extinct ; the number, 
however, is very largely increased by local names for 
the same variety being dassed distinct. 

For forcing, or firstcrop in the open ground: — 
Broughton Dwarf— Early TFarwick — Ash-leaved 
Kidney. 

Fox's Seedling — Early Manly — Early Mule — 

Earliest, for gênerai cultivation. 

Early Kidney. 

Nonsuch. 

Early Shaw. 

Goldfinder. 

For main crops, the varieties are ranged in this 
dass, according to their forwardness in ripening: — 
Early Champion. 
Ox Noble. 
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Red Nôse Kîdney. 

Large Kidney. 

Bread Fruit 

Ked streak, or Lancashire Pink Eye. 

Black Skin. 

Purple. 

Red Apple. 

Rough Red. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

No înhabitant of the garden varies more in quality 
in différent gardens than the potato; for a variety 
will hâve a strong unpieasant flavour in one sou, 
that has a sweet agreeable one in another. In a 
heavy, wet soil, or a rank, black loaro, though the 
crop is often fine and abundant, it is scarcely ever 
palatable. Siliceous soils» even approaching to gravel, 
though in thèse last the tubers are usuaUy corr(Sed or 
scabhy, are always to be planted in préférence to the 
above. A dry, mouldy, fresh, and moderately-rich 
soil is unquestionably the best for every variety of 
the potato; and, for the earliest crop^ it may be 
with advantage more siliceous than for the main 
ones. The Black-skinned and Rough Red thrive better 
than any in moist or strong cold soils. If manure is 
necessary^ whatever may be the one employed, it is 
better spread regularly over the surface previous to dig- 
ging, rather than put into the holes with the sets, or 
spread in the trench when they are so planted. Stable- 
dungis, perhaps the best of ail factitiousmanures: sea- 
• weed is a very bénéficiai addition to the soil, as 
is sait. Coal-ashes and sea-sand are àpplied with 
great benefit to retentive soils ; but calcareous matter 
should never be used. The situation must always be 
open. 
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TIMES AND MODES OP PROPAGATION. 

It is propa^ated in gênerai from cuttings of the 
tubers^ tnough the shoots arising from thence and 
layers of the stalks may be employed. New varietie» 
are raised from seed. 

Planting in the open ground of the early kinds 
may commence towards the close of February^ in a 
warm situation^ and may thence be continueduntil the 
same period of March; and it is only durins thîs 
latter month that any considérable plantation should 
be made, as the late frosts are apt to injure, or even 
destroy the advandng plants. In the course of 
April, the main crops lor winter's use should be 
inserted; for altliough in favourable seasons they 
will succeed if planted in May or even June, yet it 
ought always to be kept in mind that the earliest 
planted, especially in^dry soils, produce the finest and 
most abundant crops. 



The next point for considération is, the préparation 
of the sets. On this there is a great diversity of 
opinion. Some gardeners recommend the largest 
potatoes to be planted whole; others, thèse to be 
sliced into pièces, containing two or three eyes; a 
third set, to eut the large tubers directly in half ; a 
fourth, the employment of the shoots only which are 
thrown out, if potatoes are kept in a warm, damp 
situation ; and a fifth, that merely the parings be em- 
ployed. Cuttings of the stalks, five or six inches in 
length, or rooted suckers, will be productive, if planted 
during showery weatherin May or June; and during 
this last month, or early in July, it may be propagated 
by layers, which are formed by pegging down the 
young stalks when about twelve inches Idtig, the^ 
oeing covered three inches thick with mould ata 
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joint Thèse three last modes are practised more 
from curiosity than utility^ whiibt at the same time 
none of the first ÛYe mendoned plans can he indivi* 
duallv followed to advantage, without modificadon. 
For the main crops, it is évident, from experiment, 
that moderate sized sets, having two healthy buds or 
eyes, are most advant^eously eraployed; middling 
sized whole potatoes are the best, from which ail 
but the above number of eyes hâve been removed, 
but especially having the crown, which is a congeries 
of small eyes always présent, firét removed ; for from 
thèse proc^ed an equal number of little spincÛed stalks, 
which are comparatively worthless, and injure the 
main stem. 

For the early crops, almost the very contrary to the 
above is the most advantageous to be practised. The 
set should hâve the crown eye, which is one growing 
in the centre of the congeries of small ones above 
mentioned, preserved. Some potatoes hâve two such 
eyes, but the generality only one. This is always the 
most prompt to vegetate ; and if not known by this 
description, may be evinced by placing two or three 
potatoes in a pan of moist eartn, near the fire; if the 
earth is kept moist, the crown eye will be in a state 
of végétation in five or six days *. Again, as Pre* 
sident Knight remarks, although abundant crops of 
late varieties may be obtained from very small sets, 
by reason that tubers are not produced until the 
stem and roots become capable of supplying them 
with nourishmerit; y et, to obtain early crops, where 
tubers are rapidly formed under a diametrically 
opposite State of the plant, large sets must be em- 
ployed; in thèse, one or two eyes, at most, should be 
allowed to remain. Mr. Knight plants the largest 



• Pract. Treat. on the Culture of the Potato, p. ^0. 
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undivfded tubers, which from expérimenta, evi- 
dendy support the plants, and finally produce the 
earliest. and largest produce he ever obtained. 
Another remark, which he makes, restrictively for 
the early crops, but may well be attended to for 
ail, is, that if the sets are placed with their lead- 
ing buds upwards, few and very strong early stems 
wul be produced; but if the position is reversed, 
many weak and later shoots will arise, and not 
only the earliness, but the quality of the produce 
be depreciated *. For the earliest crops, there are 
likewise several modes of assisting the forward v^e- 
tation of the sets. Thèse should be prepared in 
November, by removing every eye but one or two ; 
and being placed in a layer, in a warm room, where 
àir and lignt can be freely admitted, with a covering 
of straw, they soon émit shoots^ which must be 
strengthened oy exposure to the air and ligbt as 
much as possible, by taking off the covering without 
injuring them. During cold weather, and at night, 
it must always be renewed. The leaves soon become 
green^ and tolerably hardy. In early spring they 
are planted out, the leaves being left just above the 
surface^ and a covering of litter afforded every night, 
until the danger of frost is passed. The only modi- 
fication of tnis plan that is adopted in Cheshire, 
where they are celebrated for the early production of 
potatoes, is^ that they employ chaff or sand for a 
covering instead of straw t. 

PLANTING. 

The most préférable mode of inserting thero, is 
with the dibble, in rows, for the early crops, twelve 
inches apart each way ; and' for the main ones, 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 448. 
•j* HoUand's Agricult. Survey of Cheshire. 
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eighteen. The set» should never be placed more 
than four inches beneath the surface in the lightest 
soi], but in the more tenadous ones, three is the 
extrême. The potato dibble is the best instrument 
that can be employée!; one person strildng the holes, 
and a second dropping the sets, the earth being 
afterwards raked, or struck in with the spade. There 
are several other modes of insertion, as opening 
a small hole with a narrow spade, and the set being 
dropped in, it is covered by the earth taken out 
in forming the next hole : or, at the time of digging 
orer the ground, a second person follows the one 
so employed, and places the sets in the trench he 
opens in the pursuance of his work ; but both thege 
modes are open to numerous obvious objections. 

The compartment may be laid out level and undi^ 
vided, if the soil is moulay and favourable ; but if a 
heavy one is necessarily employed, it is best disposed 
in beds, six or eight feet wide. If the staple of the 
soil is good throughôut, the alleys may be two feet 
wide, and dug deep, otherwise they must be made 
broader, and only one spit taken out, the earth 
removed being employed to raîse the beds. If the 
land is low and wet, it is still further of adyantage^ 
after the beds, which should not be more than four 
feet wide, bave been thus raised, if they are dug in 
parallel ridges, and the sets inserted along thèir sum- 
mits. Some gardeners, on such soils, without diggins 
the surface, lay some long litter on the intended 
beds ; upon this the sets being placed, some more 
litter is thrown regularly over them ; the earth is 
then dug from the âleys, and tumed to the requisite 
depth over the whole. 

HOEINÔ. 

As soon as the plants are well to be distinguished, 
they should be perfectly freed from weeds ; and, of 
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the early crops, the earth drawn round each plant, so 
as to form a cup, as a shelter from the cola winds, 
which are their chief enemy at that season; but the 
main crops need not be earthed up until the plants 
are six inches in height It is contended by some 
that this practice is immaterial in its eflfect *. If the 
earth is brought so as to be of considérable depth 
about the stems, it must be even injurions, but if pro- 
perly performed it is certainly bénéficiai. Through- 
ôut their growth they should be kept perfectly clear 
of weeds. It is very injurions to mow oflf their tops, 
as is sometimes recommended. The foliage ought to 
be kept as unii\jured as possible, unless, as sometimes 
occurs on fred^ ground, the plants are of gigantic 
luxuriance, and even then, the stems should be only 
moderately shortened. It is, however, of considér- 
able advantage to remove the fruit stalks and imma- 
ture flowers as soon as they appear. This bas been 
dempnstratedby the^xperimentsof Président Kni^ht, 
and others ; indeed, that such would be the case is a 
reasonable expectation, since it is known that the 
early formation of tubers prevents the production of 
blossom t. It is also wortny of notice, that a potato 
plant continues to form tubers untU the nowers 
appear, after nvhich it is employed in ripening those 
already formed. 

The very earliest crops will bein production in June, 
or perhaps towards the end of May, and may thence be 
taken up as wanted, until October, at the close of which 
month, -or duringNovember, they may be entirely dug 
up and stored ; or, at ail events, before the arrivai of 
any severe frost. Their fitness to be taken up for 
keeping is intimated by tlie decay of their foliage. 



• Bath Papers, vol. i. p. 28. 
t Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. 1. p. 188. 
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which generally loses its verdure with the first frosts. 
The best instrument with which they can be dug up, 
is a three-flat-pronged fork, each row being cleared 
regularly away. The tubers should be sorted at the 
time of taking them up ; for as the largest keep the 
best, they alone should be stored, whilst the smaller 
ones are first made use of. The most common mode 
of preserving them throughout the winter is in heaps 
or clamps, sometimes called pyeing them. Thèse are 
laid in pyramidal form, on a bed of straw, and 
enveloped with a covering, six or eight inches thick, 
of the same material, laid even, as in thatching, and 
the whole enclosed with earth, in a conical form, 
a foot thick, taken from a trench dug round the heap, 
well smoothened with the back of the spade. Potatœs 
should not be stored until perfectly dry, nor unless 
free from mould, refiise, and wounded tubers. It is 
a good practice to keep a hole open on four différent 
sides of the heap, entirely through the mould and 
straw, for a week or two after the heap is formed ; 
for in proportion to its size it always ferments^ 
and thèse orifices allow the escape of the vapours, and 
perfect the drying. An equally good mode, and 
much more convenient, is to bave them heaped in a 
dry shed, and covered thick with straw, as opportu- 
tunity is given to look over them occasionally for the 
lemoval of decayed tubers, shoots, &c. If carefully 
preserved they continue in perfection until late in 
the following summer. 

TO BAISE VARIETIES. 

A variety of the potato is generally considered to 
continue about fourteen years in perfection, after 
which period it gradually loses its good qualities, 
becom ing of inferior flavou r and unproductive. Fresh 
varieties must therefore be occasionally raised from 
seed. For doing this there are two modes; the first 
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o£ Ûiese, about to be detailed^ is^ however, the one 
usuaUy pursued. 

The bernes or apples of the old stock having hung 
in a warm room throughout the winter^ the seed 
must be obtained from them by washing away the 
pulp during February. This is thoroughly dried^ 
and kept until April, and then sown in drills about 
half an inch deep, and six inches apart, in a rich 
mouldy soil. The plants are weeded, and earth 
drawn up to their stems when an inch in height ; as 
soon as this has increased to three inches, they are 
moved into a similar soil, in rows, sixteen inches 
apart each way, and during their future growth 
earthed up two or three times. Being finally taken 
up in the course of October, they must be preserved 
until the foUowing spring, to be then replanted, and 
treated as for store crops *. 

Some gardeners sow in a moderate hotbed, very 
thin, in drills, the same depth as above, and nine 
inches apart Water is frequently and plentifully 
poured between the rows, and earth drawn about 
the stems of the seedhngs, until they are a few 
inches in height. They are then transplanted into 
rows, water given, and earthing performed as usual. 
The only additional advantage of this plan is, that 
as the seed can be sown earlier, the tubers attain 
a rather larger size the first year. 

It is to be remarked, that the tubers of every seed- 
ling should be kept separate, as scarce two will be of 
a similar habit and quality, whilst many will be 
comparatively worthless, and but few of particular 
excellence. If the seed is obtained from a red 
potato, that flowered in the neighbourhood of a 
wbite tubered variety, the seedlings in ail probability 

* Dr. Hunter's Georg. Ëssayi. 
82 
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will in part resemble both their parents^ as a cross 
fecundation may take place; but seldom or never 
does a seedling resemble exactly the original stock. At 
aU events, only such should be preserved as are 
recommended by their superior size, flavour, or 
fertility. It may be stated as an indication before 
thèse qualities can be positively ascertained^ that 
Président Knight remarks, that the rough uneven 
surface of the foliage, which in excess constitutes 
the curl, appears to exist as and form a characterisdc 
of every good variety, for he never found one with 
perfectly smooth and polished leaves which possessed 
any degree of excellence, though such are in gênerai 
more luxuriant and productive *. 

The early varieties, on account of their never 
flowering, were, until 1807, obtained by chance 
from plaiits that might now and then be produced 
from seed of the late kinds. In that year. Président 
Knight discovered that the cause of meir deficiency 
of bloom was the pretematural early formation of the 
tubers. His mode of causing them to produce seed 
is to plant the sets on little heaps of earth, with 
a stake in the middle, and when the plants are about 
four inches high, being secured to the stakes with 
shreds and nails, to wash the earth away from 
the bases of the stems, by means of a strong curi%ht 
of water, so that the fibrous roots only enter the soil, 
and thèse being perfectly distinct from the runners 
that furnish tiie tubers, and whieh spring from 
the base of the stem, none of thèse are produced, 
and the effect is, that blossoms appear and perfect 
seedf. 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 64. 
t Ib. vol. i. p. 58. j 
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FORCING. 



The season for forcing is from the close of De- 
cember to the middle of February, in a hot-bed^ and 
at the close of this last month on a warm border^ 
with the temporary shelter of a frame. 

The hot-bed is only required to produce a moderate 
heat. The earth should oe six inches deep, and the 
sets planted in rows six or eight apart^ as the tubers 
are not required to be large. 

The température ought never to sink below 65** or 
rise above 80°. 

The rank steam arising from fermenting dung is 
undoubtedly injurious to the roots of potatoes ; and, 
to obviate this, they may be planted in narrow beds, 
and the dung applied in trenches on each side^ as 
Mr. Baldwin recommends for the Crambe mariiima, 
The plan of forcing adopted by Mr. Hogg also 
obviâtes the difficulty. Ail the earth from an old 
cucumber or other hot-bed being removed, and an 
inch in depth of fresh put on, he plants his sets and 
covers them with four inches of mould. At the 
end of five days, the sides of the old dung are eut 
away in an inward slanting direction, about fifteen 
inches from the perpendicuiar, and strong linings of 
hot dung applied *» 

If the tubers are desired to be brou^ht to maturity 
as speedily as possible. Président Knight says that, 
instead of being planted in the earth of the bed, each 
set should be placed in a pot about six inches in 
diameter ; otherwise the former situation is préférable, 
as the produce in pots is smaller t. 



♦ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. il. p. 144. 
t Ib.vol. i. p. 211. 
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PREPARATION OF SETS. 

The next point for considération is the prépara- 
tion of the sets. They should be of the varieties 
enumerated for the purpose of forcing, or any other 
that may hâve the habit of vegetating before 
Christmas. To assist their forward v^etation, 
Professor Knight plants a single potato in each of 
the pots intended for forcing. During January, 
thèse are placed in the ground and protected with 
liiter from the frost: this renders them very excitable 
by beat, and, consequently, when plunged in a bot- 
bed, they vegetate rapidly, and generate tubers. The 
Seed Potatoes are equally assisted, and with less 
trouble, if placed in a cellar just in contact with each 
other, and, as soon as the germs are four inches long, 
removed to the hot-bed*. 

MANAGEMENT. 

More than one stem should nev» be allowed to 
rise from a stool ; for, where more are allowed, the 
tubers are sroaller, and not more numerous. Water 
must be given whenever the mould appears dry, and 
in quantity proportionate to the température of the 
air. Linings must be applied as the température 
déclines. Air must be aamitted as freely as the 
température of the atmosphère will allow, and with 
due précautions. Coverings must be affbrded with 
the same regard to température. From six to seven 
weeks usually elapse between the time of planting 
and the fitness of the tubers for use. The average 
produce from a light is about five pounds. 

There is another mode of obtaining young potatoes 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 212. 
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during the winter, whicli is much practised on ac- 
count of its facility, though being produced without 
foliage they are not so fine in flayour, are défirent 
in farina^ and are otherwise înferior. Old potatœs 
often throw out from their sides young ones^ early in 
the spring, and of this habit advantage is taken in 
obtaining them still earlier. Sound full-grown and 
ripe tubers, of the Oxnoble variety, that hâve no 
appearance of vegetating, must be laid alternately 
with layers of perfectly dry rich vegetable moula, 
four înches deep, in pans or boxes, until they are 
filled. Thèse may be placed in a thoroughly dry 
shedj or on a shelf in the kitchen. If the layers are 
constructed in the corner of a shed or cellar, me pro- 
duce will be-eoually çood, though longer in coming 
to perfection, r^o fouage is prc^uced ; the potatoes 
soon are surrounded by numerous young ones of 
moderate size. No water must ever be admitted on 
any account. Notice is to be taken that between 
three and four months elapse between the time of 
forming the layers and the fitness of the produce for 
use. Thus, if made early in September, the crop will 
be ready in the course of December. When they are 
examined, those that are fit may be taken o£P,and the 
old potatoes replaced until the remainder are ready. 
By pursuing this plan every raonth, a regular supply 
may be kept up throughout the year *. Dr. Noehden, 
vice Secretary to the London Horticultural Society, 
informs us that young potatoes may be preserved for 
months, in a state as good as when first taken from 
the ground; for burying them in an unfertile médium, 
as sand, bas not the least tendency to promote their 
maturity. 

* Mawe*B Append. to Abercrombie*8 Gard. p. 678. Trans. 
Hort. Soc. Lood., vol. i p. 235, and vol. iii. p. 48—58. 
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SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM.-LOVE APPLE 
OR TOMATO. 

VABIETIKS. 

There are two species of the Tomato at présent 
in cultivation in this country — the red-fruited and 
the yellow-fruited. A white species is mentioned by 
many old horticultural wrîters, but this, together 
with many varieties noticed by them, appears now 
to be lost. Of each of the above, there are several 
sub-varieties, chiefly difièring in the size and shape 
of their fruit. Of them m, the most esteemed 
is the common large red, though for pickling some 
of the smaller fruited varieties are préférable. The 
following is chiefly condensed from a description of 
them by Mr. Sabine, Secretary of the Horticultural 
Society. 

Of the Red there are— 

1. The Common Large. 

2. SmalL 

3. Pear-shaped. 

4. Cherry-snaped. 

Of the Yellow there are — 
L The Large YeUow. 
2. Small or Cherry Yellow. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited to it is rich^ Hght^ and mouldy, 
in a dry subsoil ; for although a regular supply of 
moisture is a chief requisite, yet stagnant water is 
very ii\jurious. Sea-w^ may be applied with ad- 
vantage to the border on which it is grown, as may 
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kelp or common sait in small quantities. The situa- 
tion must be sheltered ; but this point will be more 
insisted upon as we proceed. See also " Capsicum." 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown at 
the close of March or early in April, in a hot-bed 
or stove, which latter is to be preferred. The 
hot-bed must be of a moderate durability, earthed 
about six inches deep. The sowing must not be 
performed until the requisite time bas elapsed for 
guarding against the danger of a violent beat arising. 
If a hot-house is employed as the nursery of the 
seedlings, the seed must be sown in pots or boxes set 
on the flues or round the edges of the pits. 

In whatever situation sown, the seed must be 
scattered thin, and not buried more than half an inch 
below the surface. The plants are not long in 
appearing; when of two or three weeks' growth, in 
which time they acquire a height of as many inches, 
they must be thinned to three inches aparté and those 
removed, if wanted, pricked at the same distances^ 
in a similar bed to that from which they may be 
removed, shade and water being affbrded as may 
appear necessary. Air must be afforded freely in 
every stage of their growth ; for if, from the want of 
this, a due exposure to the light, or any other cause, 
theybecome spindlingand weak, they seldom or never 
are productive. Their removal into the open air and 
their final situation must not take place until May or 
early June, according to the geniality of the season* 
To prépare them for this, the beat of the hot-bed 
shoiud be allowed gradually to décline; or if in a 
hot-house, the pots may by degrees be removed into 
its cooler parts, until at length they can endure the 
température of the green-house, where they may be 
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kept until finally moved. But before that tîme 
arrives, another thinning will be requisite; those in 
the hot-bed to six inches apart, and those in the 
stove, each plant separate into tolerable sized pots. 

They are to be finally planted five feet apart, be- 
neath a south paling or wall, to which their branches 
must be traiued; for if allowed to trail on the ground, 
the fruit scarce ever ripens, and never is in perfection. 
The transition is rendered less sudden if planted over 
holes filled with hot dung, earthed over eight inches 
deep. They ought never to be planted very near 
fruit trees, as they are particular impoverishers of the 
soil. The removal should be accomplished with as 
little disturbance as possible to the root^ and for 
effecting this their being in pots is eminently ad- 
vantageous. Water and shade during niid-day must 
be afibrded until they are established; and if the 
nights are cold during the first week or two, or the 
weather tempestuous^ the shelter of a hand-glass, or 
even of an mverted garden-pot, is advantageously 
afforded. The training may commence as soon as 
the branches are a foot long, and continued through- 
out their growth. If the plants are strong, an 
horizontal direction is best ; if weak, a more upright 
one. In case of a want of space of wall or paUng, 
they may be trained with stakes as espaliers, but 
much rather on sloping banks of earth, which is the 
practice of Mr. J. Wilmot, of Islington : upon thèse 
they are pegged down, and, striking root from their 
joints, often support themselves*. It would be an 
improvement to cover the banks with slates or 
tiles. 

Care must be taken throughout the summer to 
clear away ail latéral shoots, as well as to thin the 



• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 345. 
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leaves so as to expose the fruit to tbe full influence bf 
the sun. 

The berries begin to ripen about the mîddle of 
August, and continue to do so until October, or 
the arrivai of the first frosts, which always destroys 
the plants. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For producing seed, sorae of the forwardest berries 
must be left until perfectly ripe. It must be separated 
from the pulp by washing, as directed for the 
' " Cucumber/' 



SPINACEA. 

From Spina, on account ofits prickly seed, 

SPINACEA OLERACEA.— SPINACH. 

VARIETIES. 

There are two varieties — the round-leaved or 
sraooth-seeded, and the triangular-leaved or prickly- 
seeded. The first being the most succulent, and, 
consequently, less able to endure a low degree of 
température, is employed for the sprinç and summer 
crops, and the latter for autumn and winter. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

For the round-leaved variety, a rich moist and 
mouldy bam, in an open situation, is préférable; 
but for the triangular-leaved a light moderately 
fertile and dry one, which may likewise be an open 
compartment, but a sheltered border is most con- 
ducive of a continued supply throughout the winter. 
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The earth should always be well pulverised at the 
time of digging, as a fine tilth is one of the greatest 
inducements to its vigour. 

TIMES AND MODES OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed. The first sowing of the 
round-leaved variety may take place at the close of 
January, in a warm situation, to De repeated in larger 
but still small breadths at the commencement and 
end of February, and thence to be continued, as the 
plants rapidly advance to seed, every three weeks 
until the miudle of April, when, as this affection 
increases, it must be performed once a week until the 
close of May, when it may be reduced to once 
a fortnight, and so practised until the end of July. 
With August, the sowing of the triangular-leaved 
variety commences, the main crop of wnich should 
be sown during the first ten days of that month. 
The sowing may be repeated after intervals of three 
weeks, untS the early part of September. 

The sowings may~be performed broadcast and 
r^ularly raked, and which is the mode generally 
practised for the principal crops, and for the winter 
standing always, or in drills an inch deep and a foot 
apart ; in either mode the seed being scattered thin. 
If possible, the so\^ing should be performed in 
showery weather, otherwise an occasional watering 
must be given ; for if there is a deficiency of moisture 
during the first grades of végétation, not half of the 
seedlings will come up. When sown broadcast, the 
beds should not be more than three or four feet wide, 
otherwise the weeding, &c., is very inconvénient. 

If grown in drills, the plants may stand close; but 
when broadcast, the triangular-leaved plants must be 
thinned to four or five inches apart, and the round- 
leaved to eight The thinning should be performed 
by degrees, separating them at first only an inch or 
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two, as the plants of the several thinnings are fit for 
use. The thinning ought to commence when they 
hâve attained four leaves ahout an inch in breadth. 

Nothing tends more to the vigorous growth of 
spinach than its being kept constantly clear of weeds. 
To efFect this, it shomd be hoed frequently at inter- 
vais, and, if possible, during dry weather. In wet 
seasons, the large weeds should be taken away by 
hand previous to the hoeing. Winter spinacn, if 
encurobered with weeds, or growing too thick, is very 
apt to decay. Regular gathering is another means of 
promoting the health of the plants. The outer leaves 
only shomd be gathered at a time, the centre being 
left uninjured, to produce successional crops. This 
direction applies chiefly to the winter standing crops: 
those of the summer may be eut off close to the root. 
The gathering from the winter variety commences in 
October or November, and continues throughout the 
winter. At the end of this season, on a dry day, the 
earth should be gently stirred, which will assist their 
production in early spring. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the producing of seed, a sowing of both 
varieties may be performed in February or March, 
according to the openness of the season; or of the 
round-leaved variety some plants of a regular cràp 
may be allowed to run up in April or May ; and of 
the triangular-leaved some plants of the winter- 
standing crops may be transplanted in March. The 
same care is required in keeping them clear of weeds. 
They must be set twelve inchés apart. Spinach is 
diœcious, and many ignorant persons, perceiving some 
of the plants to hâve no appearance of bearin^ seed, 
advise thèse to be pulled up. In the présent difiused 
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State of botanical knowledge, it is almost needless to 
remark^ that thèse are the maie bearing plants, without 
which the others would be unfruitful. If, however, 
they are very numerous, some of them may be re- 
moved with oenefit to those that remain, care being 
taken that some are left in every part of the bed. 
When the seed is set, they may be entirely removed, 
which allows more room for the fruitful ones. When 
the seed is ripe, and which is known by its beginning 
to shed in tfuly or August, the plants ought to be 
puUed up and laid to dry thoroughly on a cloth pre- 
yious to its being beaten out and stored. 



TANACETUM. 



From A^Kveiffiet, immortaliti/, from its sanative quaUties, 
or its extrême hardihood. 



TANACETUM VULGARE.-TANSEY. 

VARIETIES. 

There are three varieties — the curled or double 
Tansey, which is the one chiefly grown for culinary 
purposes ; the variegated ; the common or plain. 
This lastis but of little worth, except for médicinal 
préparations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It wiU grow almost in any soil or situation. A 
light, dry, and rather poor sou, in an open exposure^ 
is best suited to it, as in such it is the most hardy 
and aromatic. 
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TIMES AND MODES OF PLANTINO. 

It is propagated by rooted slips^ or divisions of îts 
fibrous creeping root, which may be planted from the 
close of February until tbat of May^ as well as during 
tbe autumn. Ëstablisbed plants may be moved at 
any period of the year. It is inserted in rows twelve 
inches apart each way ; a gentle watering being given, 
if the season is not showery. As the roots spread 
rapidly, plants wiU soon make their appearance over 
a large space of ground if left undisturbed; toprevent 
it, a path should be left entirely round the bed, and 
often dug up to keep them within bounds. The 
plants run up to seed during summer, but the stalks 
must be constantly removed, to encourage the pro- 
duction of young leaves. Weeds should be as carefully 
extirpated, and the decayed stalks cleared away in 
autumn^ at the same time a little fresh mould being 
scattered over the bed. 



If required during the winter and early spring^ old 
undivided roots must be placed in a moderato hot-bed 
once a month^ from the middle of November to the 
close of February. ' They may be planted in the 
mould of the bed, in pots, and plunged in a similar 
situation^ or placed round the edges of the bark pits 
in a hot-house. A frame is not absolutely necessary, 
as a covering of mats, supported on hoops, a£Fbrded 
during frost, at night, and in very indement weather, 
will answer nearly as well. 
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TETRAGONIA. 



TETRAGONIA EXPANSA. — TETRAGONIA 
OR NEW ZEALAND SPINACH. 

It is much admired as a substitute for summer 
spinach, being of more délicate flavour, and not so 
hable to run to seed. I am indebted to Mr. J. 
Anderson, gardener to tbe Earl of Essex, at Cassio- 
bury, Herts^ for the followÎDg directions for its 
cultivation. 

It is propagated by seed, which is sown, in the 
seed-vessel, as gathered the preceding autumn, at the 
latter end of March, in a pot, and placed in a melon 
frame. The seedlings to be pricked while small, 
singly into pots, to be kept under a frame without 
bottom beat until the third week in May, or until 
the danger of frost is past. The bed for their réception 
is formed by digging a trench two feet wide and 
one deep, this bâng fiUed with thoroughly decayed 
dmig, and covered six inches deep with mould. 
A space of at least three feet must be leff vacant 
on each side, measuring from its centre to allow 
for the extension of the branches. Twenty plants 
wiU afford an abundant supply daily for a large 
family : they must be plante! three feet apart. In 
dry seasons they probably require a large supply of 
water. In five or six weeks after planting, the young 
leaves may be gathered from them, thèse being 
pinched on. The leading shoot must be carefully 
preserved, for the branches are productive until a late 
period of the year, as they survive the frosts that kill 
nasturtiums and potatoes. 
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TO OBTAIN 8EED. 

For the production of seed, a plantation must be 
made on a poorer soil, or kept stunted and dry in 
pots, as ice plants are when seed is required of them. 
On the rich compost of the bed the plants become so 
succulent as to prevent the production of seed*. 



THYMUS. 



From B-vfMç, courage, being considered a reviver of 
the spirits ; ■ or from ^w, to sacrifice, being em- 
ployed as incense. 

THYMUS VULGARIS.-GARDEN THYME. 

TABIETIES. 

The varieties are — the Broad-leaved Green ; 
Narrow-leaved Green ; Variegated ; and Lemon- 
scented. The Vari^ated is crown almost soldy 
on account of its omamental Pliage. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A poor, light^ and dry soil is best suited to it. In 
moist or rich ones, it becomes luxuriant^ but déficient 
in its aromatic qualities^ and generally perishes during 
the winter. The situation cannot be too open. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

It is propagated both by seed and rooted slips. 
Sowing may be performed from the middle of March 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., voL iv. p. 488 — 494. 
T 
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until about the begînning of May. Slips may be 
planted from the ^ginning of F^bruary until the 
close of May. 

The seed must be sown neither thick nor raked in 
more than half an inch below the surface. It is 
sometimes sown in drills of a similar depth, six 
inches anart, or as an edging to a bed or border. 
The seealings must be kept clear of weeds^ and, 
if the season is dry, watered moderatdy twice a week, 
When of about six weeks' growth, or when three or 
four inches high, they require to be thinned to six 
inches apart, unless ^own as an edging, when they 
must be left thick. Those removed may be pricked 
out at a similar distance if required. Water is 
required occasionally until they bave taken root. 
The plants may be left in the situations they are 
placed in at this season, or be finally planted out in 
September or October, or in the early spring of the 
foÛowing year. To obtain slips, some old stools may 
be divided into as many rooted portions as possible, 
or layers may be obtained by loosening die soi! around 
them, and pegging the latéral shoots beneath the 
surface. They must be planted out at distances 
similar to those raised from seed, water and weeding 
being similarly required. 

In autumn the decayed stalks should be cleared, 
and a little fresh earth scattered and tumed in among 
the stools. 

Although it is perennial, yet after three or four 
years it becomes stunted and unproductive, conse- 
quently requiring to be raised periodically from 



TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants should 
be allowed to run up without being gathered from 
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in early summer. The seed is ripe durinc July, 
and must be eut hnmediately it is so, and udd on 
a cloth to dry, otherwise the first rain will wash it 
4>ut of the seed-vesseL 



TROP^OLUM. 

Diminuttve oftropœum, a trophy. 

TROP-ffiOLUM MAJUS.— MAJOR NASTUR- 
TIUM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

TROP-ffiOLUM MINUS, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

Althouoh they are strictly annual when grown in 
the open ground in this country, yet they are 
naturall^ perennial, as may be proved, if they are 
erown m a greenhouse. The Major Nasturtium 
being the most productive, as well of flowers and 
leaves as of bernes, is the one that is usually cul- 
tivated in the kitchen garden, the two first bedng 
employed in salads and for gamishing, and the last 
in pickUng. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

They will flourish in almost any soil, but the one 
in which they are most productive, is a light fresh 
loam. In a strong rich soil, the plants are luxuriant, 
Imt a£fbrd fewer berries, and those of inferior flavour. 
They hke an open situation. 

TIMB AND MODE OP SOWING. 

They may be sown from the be^nning of March 
to the middle of May; the earher, however, the 
better; one sowing, and that a smail one, is quite 
sufficient for a moderate sized family, 
t2 
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The seed may be inserted in a drill, two inches 
deep, along its bottom, in a single row, with a spaoe 
of two or three inches between every two, or they 
may be dibbled in at a similar distance and deptlL 
The minor is likewise often sown in patches. The 
mai or should be inserted beneath a vacant paling, 
wall, or hedge, to which its stems may be trained, or 
in an opeu compartment, with sticks inserted on each 
side. The nmners at first require a little attention 
to enable them to climb, but they soon are capable of 
doing so unassisted. The minor either may trail 
along the ground, or be supported with short sticks. 
If water is not afforded durmg dry weather, they will 
not shoot so vigorousljr, or to so productive. They 
flower from June until the close of October. The 
berries for pickling must be gathered when of full 
size, and whilst green and fleshy, during August 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants should be 
left ungathered from, as the first produced are not 
only the finest in gênerai, but are often the only ones 
that ripen. They should be gathered as they ripen, 
which they do from the close of August even to the 
bi^nning of October. They must on no account be 
stored until perfectly drj and hard. The finest and 
soundest seed of theprevious year's production should 
alone be sown; if it is older the plants are seldom 
vigorous. 



VALERIANA LOCUSTA.-.CORN SALAD, OR 
LAMBS' LETTUCE. 

It is cultivated for winter and spring salads, and 
for this purpose bas been long known. The first 
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dish formerly brought to table^ was a red herring set 
in a corn salad. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It will flourish in any soil that is not pardcularly 
heavy ; the best is a mouldy moderately fertile loam, 
in an open situation. 

TIME AND MODE OP SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown in 
February and the two following months, and once a - 
month during the summer, if in request ; but it is 
not so palatable during this season. Lastly, during 
August and early in September, the plants from 
which wiU be fit for use in early spring, or during 
the winter, if mild. Three sowmgs are in gênerai 

Îuite suffi cient for a family, viz. one at the end of 
^ebruary, a second early in August, and a third 
eariy in September. 

The seed may sown in drills, six inches apart, or 
broadcast, and raked in. The only cultivation re- 
quired is the keeping them free from weeds by 
nouent hoeings, they being previously thinned to 
four inches asunder. They should always be eaten 
quite young. In summer, the whole plant may be 
eut, as they soon advance to seed at this season ; but 
in sprins and winter the outer leaves only should be 
gatherei^ as directed for spinach. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed some of the spring- 
raised plants must be left ungathered from. They 
flower in June, and perfect their seed during the two 
following months. 
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VICIA. 

Vicia is the Latin name for the tare or vetch / 
derived, according to Varro, a viciendo, because its 
tendriU entmne or bind round other planta, 

VICIA FABA.— BEAN. 

TARIBTIES. 

The varieties arc: — 

Early Mazagan. 

Early Lisbon, or Portugal bean. 

Coromon Sword^ and other Long-pods. 

Small Spanish. 

Broad Spanish. 

Toker. 

White and Black blossomed. 

"Windsor. 

Green Nonpareil. 

Besides thèse, there are the Munford, Dwarf- 
cluster, or Fan, and the Red blossomed, varieties of 
little value. In some places the Fan is, however, 
much grown. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil should vary with the season. For the 
winter-standing and early crops, a moderately rich 
and dry soil is best adapted to them, sînce, if too 
moist, the seed is apt to decay, &c., whilst a 
moist aluminous one is best for the spring and sum- 
mer insertions. Although the bean will succeed in 
much lighter soils than is generally imagined, yet, if 
such are allotted to it when thus late inserted, the 
produce is much diminished. The situation cannot 
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he too unincumbered, but still a protection from 
violent winds is very bénéficiai, as no plant is more 
Uable to suflfer, if its Jeaves are much injured. 

TIMES AND MODES OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed. For the first production, 
in the foUowing year, a small plantation may be 
made at the close of October or during November, 
and a rather larger one in December. Thèse should 
be inserted on a south border, in a row, about a foot 
from the fence, or in cross rows. If intended for 
transplanting, the seed may be sown likewise during 
thèse months. Regular plantations may be con- 
tinued to be made from the beginning of January to 
the end of June, once every three weeks. Early in 
July and August the two last crops must be inserted. 
The Windsor, which is the principal variety then 
planted, should hâve a south border aflotted ; it comes 
into production about Michaelmas. 

The expérimente of Bradley serve as a guide in 
some respecte, whereby to apportion the extent of 
the plantations. He found that a rod of ground, 
containing fourteen rows, in pairs, at two feet dis- 
tance, the plante in which are six inches apart, or 
thirty-four in number, will yield forty-seven quarts 
of broad beans. Smaller varieties only from one- 
half to on&-third as many *. 

SOWINO FOR TRANSPIiANTINO. 

If the plante are intended to be transplanted, which 
is only practised for the early crops, the seed must 
be sown thick, about an inch apart, in a bed 
of Kght earth, in a sheltered situation, and of such 
extent as can be covered with a frame. If frames 
and hand-glasses are déficient, matting or litter, 

• General Treat on Husband. and Garden.,vol. iii. p. 16. 
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kept from pressing on and injnrinç the plants, bv 
means of hooping. Sec.,- are sometimes employed. 
Thèse, however, afford such imperfect shelter, that is 
scarce any advantage superior to the mode of sowing 
at once where the plants are to remain, since the inten- 
tion of this practice is to keep them in vigour, and to 
forward their growth, by securing them from ungenial 
weather. Care must be taken that they are not weak« 
ened from a deficiency of air or light ; to guard against 
it, the lights should be taken entirely off every day 
that excessive wet or cold does not imperatively forbid 
their removal. The usual time fbr removing them 
into the open ground, in a south border, is February ; 
if, however, the season is inclement, they maybe 
kept under the frame until May ; but then a week 
preyious to their remoyal, Bradley informs os, they 
ought to be eut down within two inches of the 
ground*. When remoyed, as much earth as pos- 
sible should be retained round the roots of the 
plants; and they must be set at similar distances 
as the main crops. No water is required, unless the 
season be very dry. 

SOWINO TO REMAIN. 

When sown to remain, the seed may be inserted in 
rows, by a blunt dibble, or in drills, drawn by the 
hoe, from two and a half to three feet apart, from 
two to four inches apart in the row, and two deep, 
the earliest crops and shortest yarieties being set at 
the smallest distances. The spaces may be consi- 
dered as large by some gardeners; but the Beans, 
Miller, from expérience, asserts, are more productive 
than if set twice as close. Previous to sowing, in 
summer, if dry weather, the seed should be soaked 
for two or tfairee hours in water, or if sown in 

• General Treat. on Husband. and Garden. 
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drills, thèse be well watered immediately before the 
insertion. 

When advanced to a height of two inches^ hodng 
between^ and drawing earth about the stems of the 
plants^ may commence. This must be often re- 
peated, and even sooner begun to the early and late 
crops, as it afibrds con8iderid>le protection from frost 
and wind. As soon as the yanous crops come into 
blossom, two or three inches length of each stèm is 
brc^en off; this, by preventinff its increase in height, 
causes more sap to he afforded to the blossom, conse- 
quently causing it to advance with more rapidity, 
and set more abundantly. Some gardeners recom- 
mend the tops to be taken off when the plants are 
young, not more than six inches bigh, dedaring it 
makes them branch, and be more productive. This 
may be ultimatdy the effect, but it is certainly 
incorrect to state that it brings them intoproduction 
sooner; the effect in this respect is much the con- 
trary. 

The winter-standing crops require, in the early 
stages of their growth, the shelter of dry litter, pre- 
vented touching the plants by small branches, &c. 
This is only requisite during very severe weather ; it 
must be constantly removed in mild open days, 
otherwise the plants will be spindled and weakened. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production ofseed, plantations of the several 
varieties should be made about the end of February, 
in a soil lighter than that their produce is afterwards 
to be grown upon. No two varieties should be 
grown near each other; and in order to préserve the 
early onesas uncontaminated as possible, those plants 
only which blossom and produce their pods the first, 
shoyld be preserved. Water ought to oe given two 
or three times a week, from the time of ueir blos« 
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soining until their pods haye done swelling. Kone 
of the pods ought to be gathered for the table from 
them ; the after-production of seed is never so fine, 
and the plants raised from it are always déficient in 
vigour. They are fit for harvesting wnen the leaves 
hâve become blackish, which occurs at the end of 
August or early in September. They must be 
thoroughly dried, being reared asainst a hedge until 
they are so, before the sœd is thraSied ont and stored ; 
and those only should be preseryed that are fine and 
perfect Some gardeners eyen recommend the pods 
trom the lower part of the stem alone to be sdected. 
Seed beans will sometimes yegetate after being kept 
for eight or ten years, but are seldom good for any 
thing when more than two. The plants arising from 
seed of this âge are not so apt to be sup^luxuriant 
as from that produced in the preceding year. 
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It is to be premised that, in the followîng Calendar of 
Work which requires the Grardener's attention in each 
month of the year, very few of the notices are to be 
considered as imperative directions. The variations of 
soil^ season, climate^ Sic, render it impossible to more than 
intimate those opérations which are usualfy required in each 
month in the midiand districts of England ; and many are 
often noticed in severai successive months^ merely to show 
that^ if previously n^lected^ they may still be performed. 

The following contractions are employed : b, for begin- 
ning of the month; m, for middle ; e, for end. 



Januarv. 

ArtichokeB, attend to, shelter, 

&c. 
Asparagus, plant in hotbed. 
'■ attend to that in 

forcing. 
Beans, plant, b, 
. earth up early ones. 

plant in hotbed. 

Beet (red), plant for seed, 
Cabbages, plant, e. 

— 80W, c 

' plant for seed. 

Cardoons, attend to^ 6helter,&c. 



Carrots, sow small crop 
' plant for seed. 
CauliflowerS) attend to those 

under frames, as also those 

pricked ont. 

sow, e, 

Celery, earth up, shelter, &c. 
Composts, prépare and tum over. 
Cucumbers, sow. 

. priok ont 
Dung, prépare for hotbeds. 
-^— wheel on to vacant ground. 
Earth, prépare for hotbeds. 
Earth up plants disturbed hy 

frost, &Q, 
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Endive, blancb. 

Frost, protect plants from that 

require it. 
Groond (vacant), dig trenches, 

&c« 
Hotbeds, make and attend to. 
Horse Radisb, plant, e, 
Jérusalem Artichokes, plant, e. 
Kidney Beans, sow in hotbeds, e, 
liquorice, plant, e. 

■ dig up three year old 
plants. 

Lettuces, in frames, attend to. 
' transplant to force. 

sow, e. 

Melons, sow. 

Mint, force in botbed. 

Mushroom beds, make. 

■ attend to those in 
production. 

Mnstard and Cress, sow in bot- 
bed. 

Onions (winter standing), clean 
from weeds. 

— ^— examine those in store. 

sow small crop, e, 

" plant for seed. 

Parsley, sow, e, 

Parsnips, plant for seed. 

Peas, sow. 

earth upadvandng. 

plant in hotbed. 

prépare sticks for. 

Potatoes, plant 

Radishes, sow in hotbed. 

' sow in border, e, 

Bape (for salading), sow in 
hotbed. 
"<.^ ■ (edible-rooted), sow. 

Savoys, plant for seed. 



Shelter tender plants from frost. 

Small salading, sow. 

Spinach, clean from weeds, ad- 
▼ancing. 

■ sow, e, 

Tansy, plant in hotbed. 

Tarragon, plant in hotbed. 

Tumips, plant for seed. 

Weeds, continuallydestroy, and 
do every thing that may be 
to lessen the work of the 
next month, which is gene« 
rally more busy than this. 



February. 

Artichokes, défend in frosty 

weather. 
Asparagus, sow, e. 
— plant, «. 

■ plant in hotbed. 

attend to that in 

forcing. 

Balm, plant 
Beans, plant. 

i draw earth to advancing 
plants. 

— transplant those raised 
under frames. 

Beets, sow, e. 

■ plant for seed. 

— dig up, and store any left 
in the bed. 

Borecole, sow, m. e. 
Broccoli, sow, m. e. 
Bumet, sow, m. e, 
Cabbages, plant. 

sow. 

plant for seed. 
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CauMowen,attend to^in firames. 
■ plant into border, e. 

Bow, h. m, 

prickout 

Garrots, sow, m. e, 

• > sow, to draw young, in a 

hotbed. 
■ plant for seed. 

Celery, dress and earth up win- 

ter-standing. 
- iowinahotbedorwann 

border. 
Chervil, sow, 
Clary, sow, m. e, 
Gompo8t8,'prepare andtum over. 
Coriander, sow. 
Corn Salad, sow. 
Cucumbers, sow in botbeds. 

prick and plant out. 

■ attend to those in 

forcing. 
Dill, sow, m. 0. 
Dung, prépare for botbeds. 
Eartbing up, perform wbere 

necessary. 
Endive, blanch. 
. transplant into frames. 

Fennel, sow orplant« 
Garlick, plant 
Horse Radish, plant 
Hotbeds are varioosly required. 
Jérusalem Artichokes, plant 
Kidney Beans, sow in hotbed, &c. 
Leeks, sow, m. e, 
— • transplant for seed. 
Lettuces, in frames, attend to, 

and transplant from, e. 

* sow in a warm border 
or hotbed, b, m. ; and in any 
open situation, e. 



Lettuces, prick out seedlings into 

a moderato hotbed. 
liquorice, plant. 
dig upthiee-year^ld 

roots. 
Melons,attend to those in hotbedg 
— — — sow. 

prick out. 

Mint, force in a hotbed. 
— • make plantations. 
Mushroom beds, make. 

' attend to those in 

production. 
Mustard and Cress, sow, m. e. 
Onions, sow main crop, m. e, 
clear of weeds, winter- 

Btanding. 

— (potatoe) plant. 
Parsley, sow, m. e. 

(Hambuigh) sow, wi. e, 

Parsnips, sow main crop, m. e, 
— — ^ dig up, and store win- 

ter-standing. 
■ plant for seed. 

Peas, sow. 

hoe, advancing. 

stick, when Ûiree inches 

hîgh. 

— attend to those in hotbedi. 

plant in hotbeds, 6. m. 

Pennyroyal, plant, m. e. 

Potatoes (early), plant in hot- 
beds, 6. m. ; and in borders, 
m. e, 

Radishes, sow in a hotbed, b, m. 

— attend to those iu hotbeds. 
•^— sow in open ground. 
Râpe, sow for salading. 

(edible-rooted), sow. 

Rhubarb, sow. 
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Spinacb, sow, b. m. 

clear from weeds ad- 

vancing crops. 
Shalots, plant. 
Scorzonera, sow, m. e. 
Sorrels, sow and plant, m. e, 
Skirrets, sow, m. e, 
Salaafy, sow, m. e, 
Savoys, sow, m. e. 
Sage, plant, e, 
Savory, plant, e» 
Turnips, sow, e, 
— — - plant, for seed. 
Tansy, plant, e. 
Tarragon, plant, e, 
Thyme, plant, e* 
Vacant ground, dig,manure,&c. 
Weeds, destroy, &c. 



March. 

Alexanders,' sow, 

— — — earth up those sown 

inaatumn. 
Angelka, sow or plant. 
Artichokes, spring-dress, e, 
— — plant. 
Asparagus, sow. 

plant. 

— force in hotbed. 

-. dressestablishedbeds. 

Balm, plant. 

Basil, sow. 

Beans, plant. 

■ earth up advancing. 

Beet (red, wbite, and green), 

sow. 
Borage, sow. 
Borecole, sow, e. 



Broccoli, sow, e, 

— — of that now in produc* 

tion, mark some for seed. 
Bumet, plant and sow. 
Cabbages, plant. 
■ earth up, &c. former 

plantations. 



Carraway, sow. 

Garrots, sow. 

Cauliflowers, plant ont from 

frames. 
attend to tbose under 

glasses. 

prick ont spring- 



raised. 



■ sow, b. 



Capsicum, sow, e, 

Cardoous, sow, e. 

Celery, sow. 

I dress and earth up autumn 

planted. 
Chamomile, plant. 
Chives, plant. 
Celeriac, sow. 
Clary, sow. 

Cress (American), sow. 
Chervil, sow. 

Composts prépare andtum over. 
Coriander, sow, e. 
Corn Salad, sow. 
Cucumbers, sow, 
— — — • prick out. 
■ ridge out. 

' attend to the im- 

pregnation, &c., of those in 

forcing, 
Dill, sow. 

Dung, prépare for botbedi, 
Earthing up, attend to. 
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Fennel, sow or plant. 

Garlick, plant. 

Hotbed», make, attend to lin- 

ings, &c. 
Hyssop, sow, e, 
Horse Radish, plant. 
Hoeing, attend to in dry weatber. 
Herbajy, clean and dress in dry 

weather. 
Jérusalem Artichokes, plant, 
Kidney Beans, sow, e, 
— ^^— attend to, in hotbed. 
Kale (Sea), plant or sow. 

■ force. 

Leeks, sow. 

Lettuces, plant from frames, e. 

— sow. 

■ prick out early sown. 

Lavender, plant. 
Liquorice, plant, b, 
Marjorams, sow and plant. 
Melons, sow. 
• prick out. 

— ridge out. 

^ attend to those in forcing. 

Mint, plant. 

clean old beds. 

Marigolds, sow. 
Mushroom beds, make. 
— • attend to those in 

production. 
Mustard and cress, sow. 
Nasturtium, sow. 
Onions, sow main crop. 

— those raised in autumn 
transplant for bulbing, 

~ plant for seed, b, 
Onions (Potato), plant. 

(Tree), pknt. 

Orach, sow. 
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Parsnips, sow. 
Peas, sow. 

earth up, and stick. 

— - attend to those in hotbeds. 
Pompions, sow, e* 
Purslane, sow, e, 

Parsley, sow, 

(Hamburgh), sow. 

Potatoes, plant. 

— — — attend to those in fore» 
ing, and on borders. 

Pennyroyal, plant. 

Radishes, sow. 

thin, &c., those advancing, 

Rochambole, plant. 

Rosemary, plant. 

Rue, plant. 

Rampion, sow. 

Râpe, for salads, sow. 

(edible-rooted), sow, e. 

Rhubarb, sow, b. 

Spinach, sow. 

• attend to advancing. 

Shalots, plant. 

Small Salading, sow. 

Sage, plant. 

Sayoys« 

lay in old stumps to pro- 
duce sprouts. 

Salsafy, sow. 

Scorzonera, sow. 

Skirrets, sow. 

Sorrels, plant and sow. 

Savory, plant and sow, e. 

Succory, sow, 

Tree Onion, plant. 

Tetragonia, sow, e, 

Tansey, plant. 

Tarragon, plant. 

Thyme, sow. 
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TomatoB, sow, e, 
Tumipi, Bow, 6. e. 
Vacant ground, dig, manure. 
Weeding, in gênerai, attend. 
Wormwoods, sow. 



April. 

Alexandere, low. 
Angelica, bow. 
ArtichokeB, dreBB. 

- plant, h. 
Asparagus, sow. 
. plant. 

— force in hotbed. 

^»_^— dress established 

beds. 
Beans, plant. 
.«^ hoe, and attend to ad- 

vancing* 
Beet (red, grcen,>liite), bow, 6. 
Borecole, sow. 

prick ont Beedlings. 

. leave for seed. 

Broccoli, BOW. 

-. I prick ont seedlings. 

■ ■ ■ ■ leave for Beed. 

Basil, BOW. 

Borage, bow. 

BumetB, sow and plant 

Balm, plant 

Cabbages, plant. 

. prick ont Beedlmgs. 

■1 BOW. 

^ — earth np, &c. ad- 

vancing crops. 
Garrots, sow. 

Garrots, weed advancing crops. 
Gardoons, sow. 



Gapsicum, sow. 

CauliflowerB, plant ont from 
glasses. 

— prick ont seedlings. 

BOW, 6. 

Celery, sow. 

..._ eartb up and dress old 

plantations. 

leave for seed. 

Colewort, plant. 
Cucumbers, sow. 

prick out seedlings. 

««___—. ridge out 

. - attend to advancing 

and productive crops. 
Chervil, sow. 
■ leave for seed. 

Clary, sow. 
Coriander, sow. 
Ghamomile, plant. 
ChiveB, plant. 
Garraway, sow. 
Cress (American), sow. 
DUl, sow. 

Dung, prépare for botbeds. 
Endive, sow, e, 

■ leave for seed. 
Earlhing up, attend to. 
Fennel, sow or plant. 
Finochio, sow. 

Garlick, plant, h, 

Horse Radish, plant, h. 

Hyssop, sow and plant. 

Hotbeds, make and attend to. 

Jérusalem Articbokes, plant, 6. 

Kale (Sea), bow and plant, h, 

Kidney Beans (dwarfs), sow. 

..^-« . (runns.) sow, e» 

Kidney Beans, attend to,in hot- 
beds. 
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Leeks, sow, b, e. 

' leave for aeed. 

Lettuces, sow. 

■ plant out from frames. 

~ prick out seedlings. 

tie up, &c.. those of ad- 

vanced growth. 
Lavender, plaat. 
Mint, plant. 
Melons, sow. 

— prick out. 

— ridge out. 

— attend to advancing crops. 
Mustard and cress, sow. 

■ leave for seed. 
Mushroom-beds, make. 

• attend to. 

Marjorams, sow and plant 
Marigolds, sow. 
Nasturtiums, sow. 
Onions, sow, 6. e» 

— leave for seed. 

— weed advaneing crops. 

(Polato), plant, h. 

(Tree), plant. 

Orach, sow. 

Potatoes, plant» 6. 

' attend to> in forcing^ 

Paraneps, sow» é. 

■ hand-weed advandng 
crops. 

Parsley, sow. 
—— leave for seed. 

(Hamburgh), sow. 

Peas, sow. 

— — hoe, stick, &c., advancing. 

Pompions, sow, b, 

Purslane, sow. 

Pennyroyal, plant. - 

Râpe, sow. 



Badishes, sow. 

■ thin, &C., advaacing . 
Rhubarb, plant. 
Bbehambole» plant, b. 
Rue, plant. 
Spinack, sow. 
— — thin, &c., advancing^ 
leave some winter-stand- 

ing for seed. 
Savoys, sow, b, 
— prick out seedlii^s. 
Shallots, plant, b, 
Savory, sow. 
Sorrels, sow and plant. 
Sage, plant. 
Small Saladîng, sow. 
Salsafy, sow, e. 
Scorzonera, sow, e, 
Skirrets, sow, e, 
Slugs, caterpilkrs, &c., search 

for amongst lettuces, &c. 
Tomato, sow. 
Thyme, sow and plant. 
Tansy, plant. 
Tanagon, plant. 
Thin advancing crops, and wecd 

generally. 
Tumips, sow, b. e, 

leave for seed. 

Tumip Cabbage, sow. 
Watering, attend to, in dry wea- 

ther. 
Wormwoods, sow. 



May. 

Angelica, sow. 
Artichokes, plant, b. 
clean beds of. 
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Aspangas-beds» weed; corne 

now into production. 
Beans, plant. 

— hoe, top, &c.,tlioae »d- 
Tandng. 

Beet (Red), thin, &c, adYandng 
cropsa 

(Green, White), bow. 

Basil, plant ont. 
Borecole, plant ont. 

— BOW, 6. 

— prick ont. 

»^ attend to advancing crope, 

and leave somefor aeed. 
Broccoli> plant. 

— gOWy b. 

plant. 

prick ont 

■ leave for seed. 
Bumets, bow and plant. 
Borage, bow. 
Balm, plant. 
Cabbages, bow. 
I. plant. 
— — earth-up, &c., advanc- 

ing crops. 
Cauliflowers, attend to Buch aB 

are protected, and take oflf 

glasseB, &c. 

BOW, e, 

CarrotBy thin, &c., advancing. 

BOW. 

CapBicum, plant ont. 
Celery, plant. 
--~— prick out. 

— (old), leave for Beed. 

— BOW, b. 

CropB failed, replace witbout 

delay. 
Cucumbers, bow. 



CncumberB» priekout. 
——plant. 

attend to thoBC in 
production. 
Coriander, bow. 

— leave for Beed. 

Chervil, bow. 

leave for Beed. 

Chamomile, plant. 

ChivcB, plant 

CreBB, (American) bow. 

(Water), plant. 

Dung, for hot-bedB, prépare. 
Dill, BOW and plant. 
Endive, bow. 

— leave for Beed. 
Earthing.up) attend to, where 

neceasarj. 
Fennel, bow and plant, 
Finochio, bow. 
— — clean, &c., advancing 

crops. 
Hot-bedB,attend to,coatingB,&c. 
HysBop, BOW, and plant. 
Kidney Beans (dwarfs), sow, b. 
— — (runners), sow. 

■ transplant from hot- 
beds. 

Eale (Sea), attend to blancb- 

ing, forcing, &c. 
Lettuces, plant out. 

— BOW. 

— — tie np, &c., tbose of fuU 

growth. 
Leeks, thin, &c, advancing 

crops. 

— sow, b, 

■ leave for seed. 
Lavender, plant. 
Melons, sow, b. 
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Melons, pnck out. 

■ ridge out. 

■ attend to those adyancing. 
Mint, plant. 

Marjorams, sow and plant* 
Marigolds, sow. 
Mushroom-beds, make, b, 

attend to those in 

production. 

Mustard and Créas, sow, and 

leave forseed. 
Nasturtiums, sow, b» 
Onions, weed, &c. 

— (Welsh), leave for seed. 

— sow for planting again in 
the spring. 

Potatoes, pûnt, b. 
Pompions, ridge out, b, 
-^-— sow, b. 
Parsley, sow. 

— leave for seed. 
-^— (Hamburgh), thin. 
Parsneps, thin, &c. 
Purslane, sow. 

— — leave for seed. 

Pennyroyal, plant 

Radishes, sow. 

— — leave for seed. 

Rosemary, plant. 

Râpe (edible-rooted), sow, e. 

— for salading, sow# 
Rue, plant. 

Salsafy, thin, &c. 
Scorzonera, thin, &c. 
Spinach, sow. 
■ thin advancing. 

— leave some for seed. 
Sage, plant. 

Savoys, plane, 

sow, b. 



Savoys, prick out. 
Small Salading, sow 
Savory, sow and plant. 
Sorrels, sow and plant. 
Tomates, plant out. 
Tarragon, plant. 
Tumips, sow. 
■ thin, &c., advancing. 

. leave for seed, 

Tumip Cabbage, sow. 
Thyme, sow and plant. 
Tansy, plant. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Watering, attend to, in dry 

weather. 
Weeds, destroy continually. 



JUNB. 

Alezanders, earth-up. 
Artichokes, weed, &c. 
Asparagus-beds, clean, &c. 
Beans, plant. 

— hoe, &c., advancing crops. 
Beets, thin, &c. 

Botecole, plant. 

— sow, b, 

prick out. 

Broccoli, sow, b. 

prick out. 

plant. 

Basil, plant, b, 
Cabbages, sow. 

— prick out. 

— plant. 

earth-up, &c. 

Capsicum, plant, b. 
Garrots, thhi, &c. 

u2 
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Caoliflowersi prick out seed- 
lings* 

— earth^up, &c. 

— leave for leed. 
Celery, sow, b, 

— plant. 

— ^ earth-up» advaoaing. 
Celeriac, plant. 
Coleworta, low for. 
— — plant. 
Gucumbers, sow, 6. 

plant, b. 

— in forcing, attend to. 
Cardoona, thin and plant ont. 
Coriander, sow. 

Crées (American), sow. 

(Water), plant. 

Earthing-up, attend to. 
Endive, sow, 6. 

plant. 

Pennel, plant. 
Finochio, sow. 

earth-up advuncing crops. 

Garlic is fit for présent use. 
Herbs for drjing and distilling, 

gather. 
Jérusalem Articbokes, boe, &c. 
Kidney Beans (dwarfs), sow. 

(runners), attenid to. 

Leeks, thin, &c. 

-.— . transplant, e. 
Lettuce, sow. 

— plant, &c. 

— leave for seed. 
Melons, plant out. 
Mint, plant, 
unions, thin, &c. 

— — transplant into deficien- 

cies. 
Parsley, sow. 



Parsley (Hambiuj^), thin. 
Parsneps, thin. 
Peat, sow, 

- attend to advandng eropfl. 
Potatoes, hoe, &c. 
Pompions, plant, b, 
Radishes^ sow. 

RampioB, thio. 
Sage, plant. 
Salaify, thin. 
Savoys, plant. 

prick out. 

ScoTzonera, thin. 
Scurvy Orass, sow. 
Seeds, attend to and gather. 
Small Salading, sow. 
Spinach, sow. 

thin advandng. 

Stir ground between ccopa, in. 

rows, &c. 
Succory, sow. 
Tarragon, plant. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Tomates, plant out, 6. 
Tumips, sow. 

thin advaxicing. 

Tumip Cabbage, sow. 
plant. 

Wormwood, plant. 



JoliY. 

Alexanders, earth-up. 
Articbokes, attend to. 
Asparagus-beds, clean. 

leave off cutting from. 



Beans, plant, b. 
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Beans, leave some in production 

for Beed. 
Beet (red), thin, b. 

(green, white), sow, 6. 

Borage, sow, e» 
Borecole, plant. 

prick out. 

Broccoli, prick out. 
-^— plant. 
Cauliflowers, plant, e. 
Cabbages, plant. 

prick out seedlings. 

sow. 

eartb-up advandng. 

Garrots, thin, b, 

-^— sow, b, 
Celery, prick out. 

plant. 

— — eartb-up. 
Celeriac, plant. 
Cbamomile Flowers, gatber. 
Coleworts, plant. 
Coriander, sow. 

Cbervil, sow, «. 
Cucumbers, attend io. 
Cress (American), sow. 
Eartb-up where necessary. 
Endive, plant. 

sow. 

Finocbio, eartb-up. 
Garlic, take up as wanted. 
Horse Radisb, attend to. 
Hoeing, particularly attend to. 
Kidney Beans (dwarfs), sow. 

• (runners), sow, b. 

^— — - attend to adrancing 

crops. 
Lavender, gatber. 
Leeks, weed, Sec, 



Leeki, plant, 6. 
Lettttces, plant. 

- sow. 

leave for seed. 

Marigold Flowers, gatber. 
Marjoram, gatber for drying. 
Melons, attend to. 
Mint, plant, b. 
Musbroom-beds, attend to. 

make, e, 

Spawn, collect. 

Ouions, weed, &c. 

■ press down leaves. 

sow, 6. 

Parsley, sow. 

— — (Hambuigb), tbin, &c. 
Parsneps, weed, &c. 
Peas, sow. 

boe advancing. 

leave for seed. 

Peppermint, gatber. 
Pompions are fit for pickling. 

attend to. 

Pot-berbs are fit in gênerai for 

drying and distilling. 
Radisbes, sow. 
Rampion is fit for use, e. 
Râpe (edible-rooted), sow. 
Salsafy, tbin. Sec. 
Savoys, plant. 
Scorzonera, tbin, &c. 
Scurvy Grass, sow. 
Seeds, fpitber as tbey ripen. 
Small Salading, sow. 
Spinacb, sow. 
— — boe and tbin. 
Stir ground between plants. 
Succory, sow. 
Tumips, iow, b. 
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Tarnipt, hoe adrancing crops. 
Turnip Cabbage, prick out. 
Vacant ground dig, free from 

weeds, Sec, 
Water, where neoessary. 
Wormwood, plant. 



AuousT. 

Alexanden, sow. 

Angelica, sow. 

Aromatic herbs may still he 

planted. 
gather for drying and 

distilling. 
Articbokes, break down, &c. 
AsparaguB-beds, weed. 
Baîm, plant. 

■ gather for drjing. 
Beans, plant, b, 
Borage, sow. 
Borecole, plant. 
Broccoli, plant, b. 
Cabbages, plant out. 

sow, b, 

Celery, prick out. 
—^ — plant. 
Chervil, sow. 
Corn Salad, sow. 
Cauliflowers, plant. 
— .- sow, e. 
Coleworts, sow for, b, 

— plant. 
Geleriac, earth-up. 
Cardoons, earth-up. 
Garrots, sow, é. 

Cress (American), sow. 
Cucumbers, plant or sow, b. 



Cucumbers, attend to advanciiig. 
Dill is fit for gathering. 
Eartbing-up, attend to. 
Endive, plant. 

sow, b. 

blanch, &c., adTandog 

crops. 
Fennel, sow and plant. 
Finochio, earth-up. 
Garlic, take up. 
Hoeing, attend to. 
Kidney Beans, sow, b, 
Leeks, plant, 6. 
Lettuces, sow. 

plant out. 

Melons, attend to. 
Mint, gather for drying. 
Mushroom-beds, make. 

attend to. 

Nasturtium Berries, gather. 
unions, sow, b. and e, 
Parsley, sow, b» 

Peas, sow, b, 
Radishes, sow. 

(Pods), gather for pickling. 

Râpe (edible-rooted), sow. 

Rochambole, take up. 

Shallots, take up. 

Sayoys, plant, b. 

Seeds, gather as ripe. 

Small Salading, sow. 

Spinach, sow. 

Stir between plants in rows, &c. 

Tumips, sow, b, 

thin, &c. 

Turnip Cabbage, plant. 
Weeding and Watering, attend 

to. 
Wormwood, plant, 6. 
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Sbptbmber. 

Angelica, sow. 

Aromatic and pot-herbs, finish 

gathering. 
Artichokes, break down* 
Asparagus, plant for forcing. 

Beds, weed, &c. 

Balm, plant. 

Beans, earth-up, &c., e, 

Beet (red), may be taken up as 

wanted, e, 
Borage, sow. 

-~— thin advancing crops. 
Borecole, plant, b, 
Broccoli, plant, b. 
Bumet, plant. 
Gabbages, sow, 6. 
— — plant. 

■ earth-up advancing. 

— - (red), are ready for 

pickling. 
Cai'doons, earth.up. 
Garrots, advancing, thin. 
Gauliflowers, prick out. 

— draw earth to advancing. 
Gelerj, earth-up. 

— — plant. 
Chervil, sow. 
Goriander, sow. 
Gom Salad, sow. 
Goleworts, plant out. 
Gucumbers, attend to. 

— sow, 6. 

■ ridge out, b, 
Gress (American), sow, ô. 

(Water), pknt. 

Dill, sow. 

Earthing-up, attend to. 
Endive, plant. 



Endive, attend to, blanch, &c. 

Fennel, plant. 

Finochio, earth-up. 

Herbary, requires dressing, b. 

Hoeing, attend to. 

Hjssop, plant. 

Jerusidem Artichokes» take up 
as wanted, e, 

Kidney Beans, earth-up ad- 
vancing, b, 

Lettuces, plant out, b, 

— sow. 
Leeks, plant, b. 

— attend to advancing. 
Melons, attend to. 
Mint, plant. 
Mushroom-beds, make. 
— — (Spawn), collect. 
Nasturtium Bernes, gather as 

they become fit. 
Unions, sow, b. for transplauting 
in spring. 

attend to those ad- 
vancing. 

■ gather for storing. 

■ (Potato), take up for 
storing. 
Orach, sow, 
Pennyroyal, plant. 
Pot Marjoram, plant. 
Peas, hoe, &c. 
Parsley, eut down. 
Radishes, sow, b, 
Rhnbarb, sow. 
Sage, plant. 
Savory, plant. 
Savoys, plant. 

Seeds, gather as they ripen. 
Small Salading, sow. 
Sorrel, plant. 
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Spinach, bow, b, 
Thyme, plant. 
TaDSj, plant. 
Tarragon, plant. 
Turnips, sow, b. 
■ hoe advancing. 

Tumip Cabbage, plant, 6. 



OCTOBIR. 

Angelica, bow. 
Asparagus-beds, dress, e, 
— — for forcing, plant. 
Beans, plant, e. 

Beet(red), take up for storing,^. 
— — leave or plant eut for seed. 
Borecole, plant, b, 
— - eartb-up, &c. 
Broccoli, plant, b. 

earth.up, &c. 

Balm, plant. 
Bumet, plant. 
Cabbages, prick out, &c. 

— plant for seed. 
GardoonB, eartb-up. 
Garrots, take up, to store, e. 

' leave or plant out for 
seed. 

— thin young crops. 
Celery, plant. 

— eartb-up. 
Coleworts, plant. 
Cauliflowers, prick out in bor- 

ders, to staud the winter, and 
by way of précaution , in 
foames, &c. 

plant, e, 

Cucumbers, plant, b, 
Chives, plant. 



Cress (Watcr), plant. 

Dill, sow. 

Dung, prépare f<» bot-beds. 

Endive, attend to, blaoch, Àc. 

Earthing-up, attend to. 

Fennel, plant. 

Gariick, plant, 0. 

Herbary, dress. 

Horse Radisb, plant. 

Hyssop^ plant. 

Jérusalem Artichokes, store, e. 

Leeks, plant, b. 

— boe, &e., advancing crops. 
Lettuces» plant, 6. 

]>rick out, tf . 

Leaves, fallen, remove con- 
tinually. 

Mint. pjant. 

Musbroom-beds, make. 

— — attend to those in pro- 
duction. 

Nasturtium Bernes, gather as 
they ripen. 

unions, attend to tbose in store. 

' tbin. 

plant for seed. 

(Potato), plant. 

Parsley, eut down, b, 

— (Hamburgb), is fit for use. 
Peas, sow, e. 

Parsneps, take up for storing, e. 
. leave or plant out for 
seed. 
Pennyroyal, plant. 
Potatoes, dig up, e, 
Rosemary, plant. 
Rue, plant. 
Radisbes, sow, b, 
Rbubarb, sow. 
Shallots, plant, e. 
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Small Salading, sow. 
Sage, plaut 
Sorrel, plant. 
Savory, plant. 
Sayoys, plant for seed. 
Salsafy is in perfection. 

take up for storing. 

Scorzonera is in perfection 

— take up for storing. 
Spinach, thin, &c. 
Seeds, gather as they ripen. 
Stir between rows of plants. 
Tansy, plant. 

Tarragon, plant. 
Tomatos, gather. 
Thyme, plant. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Tumips, plant for seed. 

— hoe young crops. ' 
Vacant ground, trench, drain, &c. 



NOTEMBER. 

Artichokes, winter, dress. 
Asparagusrbeds, dress. 

I plant to force. 
— ^— attend to that in 

forcing. 
Beans, plant, e, 
Beet (rod), dig up for storing. 
^.i— leave or plant out for 

seed. 
Gabbages, plant. 
•— plant out for seed. 
Cardoonsy earth-up, b. 
Garrots, dig up and store, 6. 
' leave or plant out for 

seed. 



Gauliflowers, prick out, b, 

— — attend to, under glasses, 

&c. 
Celery, earth-up. 

plant. 

Coleworts, plant. 

Gucumbers, attend to, in forcing. 

Gomposts, prépare. 

Dung, prépare, for hot-beds. 
Drain vacant ground. 
Earthing-up, attend to. 
Endive, blanch, Sfc, 
Garlic, plant, b, 
Herbuy, clean, &c. 
Horse Radish, dig up and store. 
Hot-beds, make salading, &c. 
Jérusalem Artichokes, dig up 

and store. 
Lettuces, plant in frames. 

attend to those advancing. 

Leaves, &c., continually dear 

away. 
Mint, plant. 

force in hoUbed. 

Mushroom-beds, make. 

attend those in pro- 
duction. 

Onions in store, look over. 

(winter-standing), thin. 

- plant for seed, b» 
—^ (Potato), plant. 
Parsley, eut down, b. 
Parsneps, dig up and store, b. 

■' leave or plant out for 

seed. 
Peas, sow, b, 
Potatoes, dig up, b, 
Radishes, sow, e, 
sow, in hot-bed. 
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Shalloto, plant, b, 
Salsafy, dig up and store. 
Scorzonera, dig up and store. 
Savoys, plant for seed, b, 
SmaU Salading, sow. 
- ■ sow in hot-bed. 

Spinach, thin, &c. 
Seeds, dress and store. 
Trench, ridge, &c., yacant 

ground. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Weedg, destroy continually. 



DSCEMBUI. 

Artîchokes, dress. 
Asparagus Beds, dress, b. 

- plant to force. 

attend that in forcing. 

Beans, plant. 

Beets (red), dig up and store, b. 
Borecole, earth-up. 
Broccoli, earth-up. 
Gabbages, plant. 

earth up. 

Cauliflowers in frames, &c., at- 
tend to. 
Garrots, dig up and store, b. 
Gelery, plant. 

earth-up. 

Goleworts, pknt« 



Gucumbert, sow, e. 

— — attend to those adTancing. 

Gomposts, prépare and tum 
over. 

Dung, prépare for hot-beds. 

Earthing up» attend to. 

Endive, blanch. 

Hot-beds, attend to. 

Kidney Beans, force, é, 

Leaves, Mien, remove. 

Lettuces, plant in hot-beds. 

-^— attend those advancing. 

Liquorîce, dig up. 

Mint, force. 

Mushroom-beds, make. 

— ^— attend those in pro- 
duction. 

Parsneps, dig up and store, b. 

Peas, sow, both in the open 
ground and in hot-beds. 

— attend to those adrancing. 

Plants to produce seed, attend 
to,ô. 

Radishes, sow, b. 

SmaU Salading, sow in frames, 
&c. 

Spinach, clear of weeds. 

Tansy, force. 

Tarragon, force. 

Trench, drain, &c., vacant 
ground. 

Weeding, attend to. 
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